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FREILIGRATH’S POEMS AND POLITICS. 


Ir is, no doubt, more difficult to-day than it | with so noticeable a specimen of this rare class as 


was twenty years since, to write any book that | our friend Ferdinand F'reiligrath. 


will be read. The cause of this, we fear, lies in 
the multitude of books which scarcely deserve 
reading. There is a limit to human capacity in 
intellectual as well as in material things ; and 
when authors and bibliopoles will not stay to 
winnow the literary food which is thrown to the 
public, it may be expected that its appetite, palled 
with the mass, will, at length, turn from it in 
aversion, wearied of seeking the few grains rarely 
scattered in a heap of chaff. This is especially 
true of poetry ; the taste for which, belonging 
to the finer qualities of human nature, may 
sooner be offended with what is lifeless and spu- 
rious, than are those perceptions which require 
no such choice excitement. ‘The indifference 


with which we are now accustomed to receive | 


poetical novelties, is far more owing to this 
effect of the past excess in unwholesome and 
insincere productions, than to any deadness, even 
in these care-worn and hard-pressed times, to the 
touch of really living song. For merely respect- 
able efforts, indeed, the day is now over. The 
stock of metrical commonplaces is grown so vast ; 
the standards from which passable copies may be 


taken are so many; the general dexterity and | 


grace in spinning verses have reached a point of 
workmanship so superior to what even true poets 
of an earlier day had not always managed to 
learn ; that it is easier now to be plausibly mediocre 
than at any former period of English letters. The 
trick has, at last, been discovered, from how many 


instances, Apollo knows! and it is no blame to | 


the age if it rejects what neither “ gods, men, nor 
columns ” could endure two thousand years ago. 
But there occurs to us no instance of a word of 
any genuine poet, however short, or simple, or 
modestly uttered, having fallen, even upon these 
weary and busy hearts of ours, in vain. They 
will continue, it may be hopefully believed, to reply 
% that influence, which is one of the voices of 

ven, amidst the sounds of time, whenever it is 
purely and strongly breathed upon them, so long 
‘s they retain the mingled nature bestowed by 
the everlasting Author. 

e have, therefore, no fear, whenever there falls 
ur way any one in whom we discover the fea- 
‘ures of a true poet, of bidding him stay a while, 
and let us learn something from him to repeat to 


“ur readers. It is long enough since we have met 
*OL. X1.—NO, CXXXVI. 


He is not, in- 
deed, a man of epics, or capable of great trage- 
| dies, or perhaps of any work of large pretensions. 
—The whoie of his known performances exists in 
two little books, containing the fancies and images 
thrown up from the depths of a living sensitive 
heart, like many-coloured shells on the beach of an 
Indian island, by the waves and winds of nearly 
twenty years: a collection of not more bulk than 
a bride’s casket of gems, which you could hide in 
your clasped hands. But in this narrow compass 
there lies a whole phantasmagoria ; each separate 
portion of which, the instant you approach it, will 
expand into various groups and vistas, growing 
into new motion and a more diversified life at 
every moment. You discover that the magical 
will of a poet, like Solomon’s potent seal in 
the Oriental tale, has collected and imprisoned 





all this variety of existence within the trans- 
parent drops of a few short lyrics: touch them, 
and a whole host of spirits, of infinite vivacity and 
strangeness—some of them, indeed, vast-and shape- 
less enough to deserve an entire desert to them- 
selves—will start from the space into which they 
have been so wonderfully conjured. They are 
little books, indeed, but have within them what 
the hungry reader will often vainly seek in larger 
ones, 

This is one, and to us the principal reason for 
taking Freiligrath’s poems in hand, and attempt- 


ing to bring our friends to some knowledge of 


| 
| 
| 


| 








what they are. Another kind of interest, which 
will, for the time, be more attractive to many, has 
been given to them, from the recent appearance of 
the author in a new character ;—as the zealous 
adherent of the political party which stands in 
declared opposition to the Prussian government. 
To this party, it is well known, many of the 
young literary men amongst Freiligrath’s fellow- 
subjects, especially in Westphalia and the Rhenish 
provinces, have attached themselves. To this party 
the greater number of his personal friends and 
contemporaries have long been bound. It was, 
therefore, natural for them to feel the impor- 
tance of gaining over an ally whose reputation for 
genius, now fully established, stood higher than any 
of theirs, and was, indeed, beginning to be regarded 
as the best hope of the new race of German poets. 
The eagerness for his conversion was enhanced, too, 
by the reluctance which he long showed to take his 
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part, for good and for evil, with these vehement 
spirits. Although his opinions were known to be 
liberal, and he had never shrunk from declaring 
them, he could not be persuaded of the necessity of 
descending from his proper vocation of poet, into 
the arena of daily politics. There was, moreover, 
in the conduct and temper of the party which 
clamoured for his alliance, enough to dissatisfy 
and repel a man of high feeling and a generous 
sense of justice. The asperity and cynicism of 
some ; the petty vanity, and plainly selfish views 
of others; the boyish vehemence and ignorance 
with which many defied a government not alto- 
gether destitute of merit in its practice, however 
faulty in principle :—these features of the party 
could not but disgust and discourage an honest 
lover of his country, who was not prepared to be 
dragged in the mire at the heels of a faction. 
But perhaps the strongest impulse that held him 
back, was the sensitive poetical instinct, which felt 
the necessity of a clearer and higher sphere for its 
development, than any turbulent circle of political 
disputes and enterprises could afford him. At all 
events, it was publicly known a few years since, 
that Freiligrath had declined joining himself to the 
corps of Young Germany : and he was, about the 
same period, distinguished by a pension of moderate 
amount from the King of Prussia. No one doubted 
the desert of the poet, or felt that the tribute was 
not as honourable to the monarch as it was well 
deserved by its object, on the ground of his literary 
merits alone. But no government, of course, can be 
expected to enrich its open enemies; and Freili- 
grath, while making no secret of his liberal views, 
by accepting this gratification, had certainly de- 
clined placing himself in opposition. It was, 
therefore, an occasion of no small triumph to this 
party, and of mortification to the court, (as we are 
informed,) when it became known, early in 1844, 
that Freiligrath, disgusted with the proceedings of 
government, and especially provoked, we now 
learn, by some childish and rude oppressions on 
the part of the censorship of Cologne, had thrown 
aside his moderation, and rushed into open war 
with the powers that be ; having first, like an honest 
man, cast off the pension which they had bestowed 
upon him. The rupture, thus begun, was speedily 
enlarged by proceedings of a more positive hosti- 
lity:—the poet flew to gather, from his art, the 
means of attack : the first six months of the year 
were devoted to the composition of poems, all bear- 
ing the same purpose—to announce to his German 
countrymen his espousal of what he had learned 
to regard as the people’s cause; to launch 
against those whom he had learned to consider 
its oppressors, the sharpest arrows in his poetical 
quiver. When a sufficient number had been com- 
pleted to make a volume, it was, with great precau- 
tion, printed secretly at Maintz ; and, as soon as it 
was ready to appear, the poet, persuaded that he 
could no longer remain at home in safety, shook 
the dust from his feet, and sought an asylum in 
Brussels. It has been stated to us, on diplomatic 
authority, that the King of Prussia was so much 
irritated by the poet's defection, that he actually 
signed himself, the order for his arrest, The 
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exact truth of this anecdote may be reasonghj 
doubted ; but it is certain that the publication of 
his “ Confession of Faith,” as the volume is styled 
has condemned Freiligrath, for the present, to the 
penalty of expatriation. ‘The success of this poeti- 
cal manifesto has been almost unexampled, Seyen 
thousand copies had been sold very shortly after 
its first appearance ; and the whole of the Rhep. 
ish provinces may be said already to have got gl] 
its most energetic pieces by heart. We shall exg. 
mine this production, therefore, with a double ip- 
terest ; both as a notable specimen of politics by 
a poet, and as leading to some grave considerations 
on the state of the country in which a writer like 
this could be urged into a book of such a com. 
plexion, and undertake it with such personal con. 
sequences to himself. 

But before we proceed to this topic of the day, 
it will be well to see what manner of man it was, 
whom real or fancied oppressions have driven into 
such a “ war to the knife.” And if we find him 
endowed with no common gifts, and using them in 
no vulgar spirit—a genuine, truthful speaker of 
his own very thoughts ; one of a sincere, natural 
energy, and ardent imagination, with no appa- 
rent sickliness or vanity, or make-believe of any 
kind about him, we shall find it difficult to sup- 
pose that he should have thus seriously devoted 
himself to his new calling, renouncing for it home, 
and rest, and all his favourite pursuits and pro- 
spects, without some peremptory cause. We 
shall, at all events, find reason, on comparing his 
first appearance with his last, to deplore the cir- 





cumstances which have provoked such a change, 
whatever opinion may be formed of its necessity. 
_ Of the details of Freiligrath’s early life, we have 
heard little; enough, however, to know that he 
_ was one of those whom society has fashioned for 
-common tasks, and God has made poets. He was 
born in Westphalia, as one of his own poems in- 
_ forms us, some forty years ago ; and appears, after 
having enjoyed the advantage of no mean educa- 
_ tion, to have been started in life with the prospect 
of becoming a merchant. In the prosecution 
of this career, he was drawn to the great mari- 
time cities of Holland and North Germany, and 
there became familiar with the aspects of a more 
adventurous life, and with those ocean thoughts 
_and wonders, which fill many of his earlier poems 
The stir and strangeness of these great empe 
riums,—the wanderers, meeting there from the 
remotest corners of the earth, with accounts 
productions of other zones; the inward bound 
ships, bleached and stained with the suns and 
waves of Indian seas ; the vessels leaving harbour 
for countries, the very names of which sound like 
voices in dreams to the dweller far inland ;—thes 
influences seem first to have excited the imagima 
tion, aud inspired the utterance of the young poet. 
Throughout all his poems may be felt a longing 
to roam amidst distant regions; a wild adventt 
rous craving to escape from the commonplaces 
around him, and behold, face to face, new seen 
and more picturesque forms of existence. We 


have little doubt that this natural bias of * 
highly imaginative temperament, combined 


with 
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energy of tone, was quickened by the 

em ces of his life at the critical period 
of its intellectual development. At what precise 
time, after having first ventured forth with oc- 
casional pieces in newspapers and annuals, he 
renounced all farther notions of commercial life, 
and betook himself to literature as a profession, 
we have not learned. His name had been known 
in Germany, as attached to several poems of strik- 
ing originality, and had begun to be looked for as 
one of no ordinary promise, for some time before 
the appearance, about five years ago, of the little 
yolume containing the first series of his collected 
pieces. From this moment his position was deter- 
mined. We do not know what reception the book 
met with from critics; it soon made itself a 
place, as every genuine utterance of power, early 
or late will, in the hearts of its readers; and 
Freiligrath, without influence, station, or patron- 
age, by the mere life and colour of his little 
unfriended book, was at once placed, with univer- 
sa! applause, amongst the lyric poets of Germany. 
There were many reasons why such an appear- 
ance must have been felt particularly welcome. 
Of the greater names honoured in the golden era of 
German literature, most now belonged to the past, 
and the few survivors had their voices stilled by 
age. Uhland alone, of the higher order of lyrical 
poets, was still alive; and he, for some years, had 
nearly ceased to write. There was truly no want 
of authors, if number could compensate for quality. 
But with these, the Germans were even worse 
afflicted, by their overflow of sameness and com- 
monplace, than we English of late years have been. 
Their language lends itself readily to versification ; 
and this dangerous facility had blackened myriads 
of sheets with the exercises of nearly every young 
man in Germany who had received a university 
education. It was almost a distinction mot to 
have printed any verses. The quality of this 
inundation was such as might be expected, espe- 
cially in a country divided into a variety of little 
literary circles, which has no universal public to be 
pleased or severe with the writers, but a multitude 
of minor provincial audiences, each provided with 
its own apparatus of almanacs and poets, and 
manufacturing both with frightful diligence. Even 
the authors who rose above the general mass, had 
rather shown what talents they could pervert than 
what really wholesome things could be produced 
by them. Some of the cleverest were the most 
hateful, being all but frantic with spite and disbe- 
lief ; rank in discontent with themselves, and with 
every thing around them ; while the besetting vice 
of most was a continual worry of self-inspection, 
and the morbid iteration of personal distresses or 
sensations, which hardly the vehement passion of 
Byron could render impressive, but which, when 
attired in borrowed phrases, and betraying every 
Sign of affectation, becomes disgustingly tedious. 
he Germans are patient readers, like Issachar, 
“trongly tolerant of burdens. But they had begun 
to wow unequivocal signs of weariness at last ; 
and it 1s no wonder that they were rejoiced when 
wmething of a different sort appeared amongst 
There was recollection of past endurance, 
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as well as appreciation of the new performance, 
in their hearty welcome of a poet, who did not 
come wailingor storming about himself,and calling 
on all mankind, like a sturdy lazar, to come and 
count his sores, or listen to his ravings; but who 
advanced cheerfully, and in a manly voice bad 
them look upwards and around them, on the won- 
derful things which he had gathered from all parts 
of the universe ; remaining himself, the while, un- 
affectedly concealed behind the glittering and 
various treasures and pictures which engrossed 
their attention. 

This distinction between Freiligrath and most of 
the poets of his day, in other lands as well as his 
own, is in our eyes his crowning excellence. An 
excellence, the possession of which at once takes 
him from amongst the common herd of merely 
poetical natures, and ranges him with the few, in 
all times, on whom the true creative power has 
descended,—the genuine wo7jras, or makers. It is 
given to many to turn elegant and just ideas into 
musical verse ; and the gift, when eminent in de- 
gree and highly cultivated, is not without its worth. 
But those who remain for ever in the circle of their 
own thoughts, can hardly in any true sense be 
termed poets. There is an advance possible to such 
natures beyond this circle, into a wider sphere, 
when stirred by vehement emotions, and warmed 
by the passion of love, the impulse of glory, or 
patriotism. In these moods their utterance rises 
into true poetry, and becomes a species of creation, 
although still it is rather of living thoughts than 
of living things. 

This is the highest point reached by many 
eminent lyrical poets, and, indeed, by the greatest 
number of any class. But those on whom imagi- 
nation has descended, as a perpetually creative 
power, not merely embellishing the impressions of 
the poet’s own brain, or even ministering to the 
excitement of his higher moods, but filling it with 
visions of things and forms of life and beauty, not 
borrowed from daily experience and emotions, but 
poured from the mystic sources of revelation ; these, 
the true heirs of the “vision and the faculty 
divine,” we set above them and apart. They are 
the elect in our poetical heaven. 

These, too, are not all alike. Their stature 
varies, their degrees of rank are widely different. 
We do not claim for Freiligrath a station 
amongst the highest, or even the very high of this 
chosen class. But he is of their kind; and where 
he has excellence, it is the same in nature, however 
inferior in degree to theirs. He does not merely 
reflect and feel,—he sees. The object on which he 
dwells does not present itself to his mind in abstract 
terms, or steal partially over it with shadows of 
some of its qualities, but starts up before it in 
bodily presence, actual, tangible, full of motion 
and sound, and colour, an apparition of the very 
thing itself! He is dealing not with conjectures, 
or conceits, but with realities; and as they are 
seen and felt by him, do we, too, see and feel them. 
He who possesses this gift is absolute ruler over his 
readers, and deserves to be so, 

In the case of Freiligrath, the impressiveness of 
its effect is enhanced by the discursive tendency of 
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his imagination, to which we have already alluded. | present to him at every moment, in all its variog; 
The limits of daily European life seem too nar- | features, with a distinctness that your Brahmin 


row for its exercise; he is perpetually roaming would explain by the metempsychosis. For some 





abroad in search of other views, and more power- | generations, indeed, if such wanderings were 

ful emotions than they can afford. The East, the migrations of the poet’s soul might have been 
with all its mingled splendour and devastation,— | wholly amongst Berbers and Bedouins. His poems 
fierce and beautiful like the children of its deserts, rustle with the waving of palms, glow with the 


—seems, for some of his freshest years, to have 
attracted him with an impulse almost supernatural. 


The poems which its impressions have produced | 


are certainly his best. There is something abso- 
lutely marvellous in the reality and vividness 
wherewith this region, which he has never visited, 
except in fancy, has possessed his mind. It seems 


fervour of an African sky, breathe the hot air of 


the desert, and fasten upon you with all the 


breathless terror which overcomes a wayfarer in 
that awful land. The following wonderful picture, 
not less striking in its effect than happy in the 
grace of its setting, will prove the truth of our 
description :— 


All o’er the harbour, gay with flags, my restless eyes a-wandering go ; 

But thine, with laughing glances, seek the plume that droops across my brow ! 

“ Fain of thy deserts would I hear, while waves are gurgling round the boat ; 
Come ! paint me something of the land from whence that ostrich tuft was brought.” 


Thou wilt ? I shade my brow awhile beneath the hollow of my hand : 

Let fall the curtain of thine eyes: Lo! there the desert’s glowing sand ! 
The camping places of the tribe that gave me birth, thine eye discerns; 
Bare, in her sun-scorched widows’-weed, around thee, now, Zahara burns. 


Who travelled through the Lion-land? Of hoofs and claws ye see the prints ; 
Tombuctoo’s caravan ! the spear far on the horizon, yonder, glints ; 

Wave banners; purple through the dust streams out the Emir’s princely dress; 
And grave, with sober statelihood, the camel’s head o’erlooks the press. 


In serried troop, where sand and sky together melt, they hurry on ; 

Already in the sulphurous mist, the lurid distance gulps them down ; 

Yet, by the riders’ track, too well ye trace the flying onward host ; 

Full thickly marked, the sand is strewn with many a thing their speed has lost. 


The first—a dromedary, dead—a ghastly milestone, marks their course ; 
Perched on the bulk, with naked throats, two vultures revel, shrieking hoarse ; 
And eager for the meal delayed, yon costly turban little heed, 

Lost by an Arab youth, and left in their wild journey’s desperate speed. 


Now bits of rich caparisons the thorny tamarisk bushes strew ; 

And nearer, drained, and white with dust, a water-skin rent through and through: 
Who’s he that kicks the gaping thing, and furious stares, with quivering lid ? 

It is the black-haired Sheik, who rules the land of Biledulgerid. 


He closed the rear; the courser fell, and cast him off, and fled away ; 

All panting to his girdle hangs his favourite wife, in wild deray ; 

How flashed her eye, as, raised to selle, at dawn she smiled upon her lord! 
Now through the waste he drags her on, as from a baldric trails a sword ! 


The sultry sand that but by night the lion’s shaggy tail beats down, 

The hair of yonder helpless thing now sweeps, in tangled tresses strown ; 
It gathers in her flow of locks, burns up her sweet lips’ spicy dew; 

Its cruel flints, with sanguine streaks, her tender dragging limbs embrew. 


And now the stronger Emir fails! with boilingblood his pulses strain ; 

His eye is gorged, and on his brow, blue glistening, beats the throbbing vein; 
With one devouring kiss, his last, he wakes the drooping Moorish child ; 
Then flings himself, with furious curse, down on the red unsheltered wild. 


But she, amazed, looks round her:—Ha! what sight? My lord,awake! behold, 
The Heaven, that seemed all brazen, how, like steel, it glimmers, clear and cold ! 
The desert’s yellow glare is lost! all round the dazzling light appears,— 

Itis a glitter like the sea’s, that with its breakers rocks Algiers ! 


It surges, sparkles, like a stream ! I scent its moisture cool from hence ; 
A wide-spread mirror yonder gleams ! awake! it is the Nile, perchance. 
Yet no! we travelled south, indeed :—then surely ’tis the Senegal,— 
Or, can it be the ocean free, whose billows yonder rise and fall ? 


What matter? Still *tis water! Wake! 


My cloak ’s already flung away,— 


Awake, my lord ! and let us on,—this deadly scorching to allay! 
A cooling draught, a freshening bath, with life anew will nerve our limbs, 
To reach yon fortress towering high, that distance now with rack bedims. 


I see around its portals gray the crimson banners, waving, set ; 

Its battled ramparts rough with spears; its hold with mosque and minaret ; 
All in its roads, with lofty masts, slow rocking, many a galley lies ; 

Our travellers crowd its rich bazaars, and fill its caravanserais. 

Beloved! I am faint with thirst !—wake up! the twilight nears. Alas! 


He raised his eye once more, and groaned,—It is the desert’s mocking glass! 
A cheat, the play of spiteful fiends, more cruel than the Smoom.— All hoarse, 


He stopped :—the vision fades! she sank,—the dying girl, upon his corse! 
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—Thus of his native land the Moor in Venice haven oft would teil: 
On Desdemona’s eager ear, the Captain’s story thrilling fell. 

She started, as the gondola jarred on the quay with trembling prow: 
He, silent, to her palace led the Heiress of Brabantio. 


It would not be easy, we think, to point out, in the , is the following scene from a desert of the farthest 
compass of modern lyrical or descriptive poetry, a | south. We are here in the bare haunts of a world 
of more living and forcible touch than | in which nothing is temperate or secure ; the strain 
this, or presenting in a few lines more of the ¢erribi/ | seems to partake of the fierce rage of the climate ; 
sia which none but a masterly hand can exert. In_| it is vehement, terrible, almost savage. Yet in what 
the same, or perhaps ina still more daring manner, | gentler tone would it be fitting to tell us of— 


THE LION’S RIDE? 


King of deserts is the Lion: when he'd ride his kingdom over, 

To the dim lagoon he stalketh: lofty reeds his ambush cover. 

Where Giraffe and Springboks water, down he crouches by the river, 
O’er the mighty creature drooping, frightened planetree branches shiver. 


When the bushmen’s kraal at evening sparkles with the hearth-fires they light, 
When the varied signal-colours from the Table Mount, with daylight, 

Cease to flutter: when the Kaffer lonely tracks the wild Carroo ; 

Antelopes in jungles shelter, slumbers by the brook the Gnu ; 


Then, behold, the Cameleopard stately through the desert paces, 

With his hot tongue lolling, languid. thirsting for the troubled plashes ; 
Panting o’er the naked barrens, speeds, and kneeling by the shallows, 
Bends his length of neck, and lapping hard, the muddy water swallows. 


On the sudden stir the sedges : witha roar the Lion, rousing, 

Springs upon him: what a courser! Saw ye ever richer housing 

In the stores of royal stud-rooms, by a king’s equerries counted, 

Than the spotted hide that covers him the prince of beasts has mounted ! 


In the nape his teeth he plunges fiercely through its sinews brawny : 
Round the giant Horse’s withers floats the rider’s mane-wreaths tawny ; 
—With the stifled shriek of anguish, bounding, forth the victim hurries ; 
See ! to Leopard’s spots the runner adds the speed of Dromedaries ! 

Over moon-besilvered barrens, fast, with bounding feet, he skims on ; 
Wildly starting from the sockets glare his eyes ; and dripping, crimson 
Drops of blood his neck brown-speckled fill with gore, that curdling barkens ; 
To the flying creature’s heart-beats loud the silent desert hearkens. 

Like the cloud whose flashes guided Israel in the land of Yemen ; 

Like a misty phantom shapeless, like the swift Zahara-demon ; 

Or the desert-columns whirling sand, like rainspouts in the Atlantic, 
Rolls a lurid cloud behind them, as he spurs the courser frantic. 


Whirring through the air, the Vulture croaks above him as he races ; 

The sepulchre’s desecrator, the Hyena, dogs their traces : 

And the Panther, sheep-devourer of the Capeland, follows slavering :— 
Blood and sweat, with signs appalling, mark the progress of their sovereign. 


Scared they see their master seated on his throne of life out-gushing, 
With his claws spread keen beneath him, ripping up its mottled cushion ; 
Thus, unresting, till its forces fail, the doomed Giraffe must bear him ; 
To unseat so fella rider, vain is plunging, vain is rearing. 


On the desert’s edge he trembles, prone, hard-breathing; hoarse and hoarser, 
Groans his last; the rider banquets on the dust and foam-stained courser ; 
Eastward far on Madagascar, morn, ascending, blushes slightly ;— 

Thus around his kingdom’s frontier, doth the monarch beast ride nightly. 


It was the advice of Goethe, if we remember | we are reminded to whose hand and voice we owe 
night, to a young man who had discovered marks | the apparition which has been so new and moving. 
of poetieal talent, to test and exercise his powers | It isnot only tothe grander class of subjects that 
'y throwing them upon some external object, try- | this disposition of the poet applies itself; every 
ing with what completeness he could portray it, | thing he sees, wearing a feature of meaning or 
in What way he could bring-it most vividly forward, beauty, becomes a picture, in the true picturesque 
and clothe it with grace and fancy. This, which, | character, of life, beheld through the medium of 
observed as a law of the aspirant’s attempts, would fancy. As a graceful instance of this, in marked 
reduce the number of hypochondriac verses and | contrast, from its quiet elegance, with the pieces 
puling bards most profitably, is the course which a | alread y quoted, we shall turn to 

“rong healthy genius, of the true productive kind, 


like Freiligrath’s, naturally takes for itself. He TRE GREEK am. - TE PAIR. 
“ihgs every thing within the scope of imagination O let me, maid _ en “ ad 
sight, to a visible distance ; throws upon it the A moment on thy einkets ponder ; 


Around the German’s brow, awhile, 


coloured lights of his own thoughts, and thus brings Let strange Levantine odours wander. 


it, heightened in expression and beauty, before us. 
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Sweet rosewood’s fleeting unctuous dew; 
Rich grains of incense that Azar bore,— 
From Bagdat camels brought them to 
The Golden Horn’s thick-masted harbour. 


In marts beyond the Adrian Sea, 

From southern wanderers hast thou bought them; 
From Stamboul and Gallipoli 

For sale in northern lands hast brought them. 
Thy moving show-room glittering lies, 

Beshone with rays from crystal glasses ; 
Gay as the peacock’s changeful eyes, 

The counter glows with painted cases. 


And thou behind them goest thy way— 
Good fortune speed thy wanderings ever ! 
Slim as the shy gazelles that stray 
By Taunus on Karasa’s river. 


Blue turbaned, tressed with raven hair, 
Thy placid forehead thought attires : 
See’st thou in fancy the bazaar 
Of Smyrna, and its white veiled buyers? 


Dream on! of other scenes and days, 
And travels long, and distant places! 
What would I? ask’st thou? Only praise* 
Thy smile, and watch thy native graces ! 

The sea, with its changes and wonders, the 
girdle and pathway to strange lands, itself full 
of mystery, and beauty, and terror, has im- 
pressed Freiligrath’s mind with a power almost 
unknown to the poets of the continent. His 
emotions in its presence are in the true spirit 
of awe and excitement combined, which the ocean 
inspires in those who are born to feel its influence ; 
and this susceptibility, which English readers 
especially must appreciate and enjoy, produces 
impressive effects in one gifted with a fancy so 
daring and strong-winged as our author’s. Some 
of the most noticeable of these productions we can- 
not present here, being either, as separate pieces, 
too long for translation, or (like the wild, charm- 
ing Sand-Lieder) belonging to a series which it 
would be cruelty to part them from. Those we 
shall quote below are not, from this reason, the 
most characteristic we could have found, as sea- 
ditties ; but no one will fail to be delighted with 
the unexpected gracious fancy of the first, and the 
grand outlines of the second. : 


THE AMPHITRITE. 
Lo! gallant Amphitrite 
Is anchored in the haven, 
With bulwarks painted bright, 
And festive pennons waving. 


Her sails from yard and peak 
Hang bunted, white as fleeces; 
With foam the sea-nymph’s cheek 
The sea-god hoar caresses. 
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Trim, in his scarlet vest, 

The captain stalks to larboard. 
He knows not what a guest 
His roomy ship has harboured. 


It was the young-eyed May, 
The merry southern rover, 
His vessel brought away, 
The dark blue waters over. 


In India, at the side 

Of palmy forests playing, 

He lay in shade, and spied 
The ship her anchor weighing. 
Then up he sprang : to tie 
His golden sandals hastened ; 
His shawls of gorgeous dye, 
And silken sash, he fastened. 


And hurried to the sea, 

And like a swimmer able, 
Stemmed the gray waves, till he 
Had seized the vessel’s cable. 


With fearless foot and mien, 
Quick o’er the bulwark springing, 
He leapt aboard unseen, 

And set the land-breeze singing. 


And when, the voyage o’er, 
The ship approached the haven, 
He straightway swam ashore, 
His rich apparel laving. 


Before him, towards the land, 

The storks, his heralds, stream on : 
He comes along the strand, 

A wizard and a gleeman; 


Makes withered branches flush, 
Strews flowers in barren places, 
He bids pied tulips blush, 
Brings hyacinths, and daisies. 


The earth, of late so bare, 

He clothes with rainbow shimmer. 
Thanks, venturesome Lascar! 
Fair welcome, curly swimmer ! 


Here the east is still the point from which the 
poet’s imagination collects its warmth. A totally 
different character pervades the piece entitled Levi- 
athan. It isdrawn in a bare and desolate northern 
region, impressive from the very harshness and 
severity of its tone, and wrought with a certain 
rude vastness quite in keeping with the subject. 

It is ushered in by a quotation from Psalm 
LXXIV. 

“Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength; 
thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters. 

“ Thou brakest the heads of Leviathan in pieces; 
and gavest hiin to be meat to the people inhabiting 
the wilderness.” 


One day,—’twas early autumn still,—I wandered by the ocean strand. 

My head was bare, mine eyes cast down, the songs of David in my hand ; 
High went the sea, the billows swelled, the wild wind blew a shrilling gale ; 
And on the horizon, toward the west, there flew a ship with snow-white sail. 


And while I turned the psalm-book o’er, of that great King in Israel, 
Now gazing round, now reading more, upon that noble strain I fell, 
Which stands before this lay of mine, lo! drawing near the barren land, 
With dusky canvass gathered in, three fisher galleys, fully manned. 


On the white surges in their wake, upheaving, vast in blackish gray, 

A giant monster floated huge ;—they towed him shoreward as their prey. 

Hoarse groaned the wave, harsh creaked the mast; the harpooneer cast out the kedge; 
The boats, aground, and yonder beast, lay stranded on the water’s edge. 


Now gathered, crowding at the call of sires and husbands, shouting each, 
The people of that waste, in glee, from hovyels rushing to the beach, 
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They see the son of ocean lie, his bulk with lances gashed thronghout ; 
Ail shattered see his mighty head, that never more shall bellowing spout. 





That dripping mass, three summers back, the northern pole mid ices bore : 
A novice still, astray he swam, till, lost upon this shallow shore, 

Thia pools and sandbanks his return, to find the deeper sea, forbade ; 

The Almighty, by a fisher’s spear, has crushed the young Behemoth’s head. 


They danced around the bleeding bulk, rejoiced. To me there somewhat spoke, 
As if with darkening eyes he glared contempt upon the savage folk. 

Methought his crimson-gushing blood to me indignant bubbled forth, 

As though he gurgled, to the wind, hoarse muttering, “ Wretched brood of earth ! 


“ Poor dwarfs ! that but with mean device the fettered giant overthrew, 
That, feebly wriggling on the land, in fear my kingdom must eschew ; 
Weaklings ! that dare not cross the sea but on the hollow vessel’s keel ; 
Poor as the senseless limpet vile, that clings for safety to its shell! 


“ Oh, barren strand ! Oh, dull, dry land ! oh, dry and barren dealings here ! 
Oh, barren race! how trembled they, when first my snorting shook their ear! 
How cheerless, on the down, their Dorp with dusky hovels spots the heath ! 
And art thou better aught than these, Sir Poet, gazing on my death ! 


“ Oh ! were I where the ocean ends, along the north world’s boundaries dim ! 
Where, crashing in the darkness blank, the icy towers of winter swim ! 

There might the sword-fish on the floe make sharp his tooth, and urge the spear, 
Quick,—griding through my heart ! at least I should not meanly perish here !” 


*Twas early autumn : swelling rose the sea, the moaning east wind blew ; 
Along the sky line, to the west, a ship with snowy canvass flew ; 

But I had turned my feet to go ; and on the sand hill cast me down :-— 
The Lord has crushed Leviathan, and gave him to these dwellers lone ! 


The lay of the drowned city, which is the last | 
of the sea strains we can quote, belongs to the 
province of fable, sounding as sad and fantastic as 
the Ariel song which greeted the mariners ship- 
wrecked on Prospero’s island. The legend of a 
splendid city, named Julin, submerged on some 
part of the coast of Holland, we seem to have met 
with before, but cannot at this moment recall the 
locality of the tradition. Some attempt has been 
made to preserve in translation the peculiar 
melancholy rhythm of the original, which has a 
kind of surging cadence, lulling and mournful as 
the murmurs of the sea. 


THE BURIED CITY. 


Lonely we float on the silent wave ; 





No murmur ruffles the glassy deep. 
On the sandy bottom, stately and brave, 
The old whelmed city lies asleep. 


In dim old times, in the Fairy age, 

A king he banished his fair young child; 

And over the hills was her hermitage, 

With seven true dwarfs, in the greenwood wild. 


But when her pitiless mother slew 

That gentle maid by poison, alas ! 

They laid her, those little henchmen true, 
All in a coffin of clearest glass. 


And drest in her robes of white she lay, 
Crowned with roses, fragrant and fair ; 
So could they see her, day by day, 

Laid in her loveliness, ever there. 


So liest thou, too, in thy erystal tomb, 

A corpse bejewelled—thou drowned Julin! 
Through the heave of the sea’s transparent womb, 
Dimly thy shining temples are seen. 


Up rise the turrets, solemn and tall : 
Mately their awful state complains. 
Vaulted portals engrail the wall ; 
Coloured glimmer the minster panes. 


Mid the dumb splendour, fearful and grave, 

No human footstep, no mirth, nor sport; 

Through streets and squares, on the surging Wave 
The shoals of fishes welter and snort. 











Goggle with dull eyes glassy, and shoot 
In to the windows, under the doors : 
See the dwellers, sleepy and mute, 

Laid in their homes on the marble floors. 


I would with them ! the pomp beneath 

The cold sea drowned, and their joys, revive ! 
Break the magical spell of death, 

With the breath of a heart that beats with life ! 


And new-waked traffic, and brave emprize, 

The pillared chambers, the mart shall throng. 
Maidens, open your lovely eyes, 

And bless the dream you have dreamed so long ! 


Yonder ! row me no farther !—Loose 

And languid, slacken his arms and feet : 
The waters take him, and o’er him close ;— 
The buried city he sinks to greet. 


Lives in dwellings of man no more, 

But where pearls glimmer and amber glows. 
Below, the solemn glories of yore ; 

Above, the fisher’s song, as he rows. 

Still on the sea, we find, in another charming 
piece, an interest more terrestrial and human, in 
the fortunes of a handful of German emigrants. 
They have wandered, led by a patriarch, once the 
village father of the spot they have left—as 
hundreds of their fellow-countrymen are now 
yearly compelled to do—seeking a new home in 
America. We who live all our days within the 
sound of the sea, cannot easily imagine the sense 
of awe and strangeness with which such a pil- 
grimage encompasses simple peasant folks, brought 
up in the stillness of a forest land, and yearning 
tenderly, as Germans especially do, towards their 
native soil. But a nearer trouble has now be- 
fallen them, just as the tedious voyage was over. 


THE DEATH OF THE LEADER. 
From the mainsail dew is dropping ; 
O’er the bay cold vapours creep ; 
Light the lantern on the foremast, 
Gray’s the welkin, gray the deep. 
Funeral weather ! all uncover ! 
Bring your wives, your children lead 
Pray ! for, stretched in yonder cabin, 
Ye are called to see the dead | 
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And the German peasant people, 
With the Boston mate for guide, 
Silent, one by one, and drooping, 
Down the winding gangway glide. 
Wanderers, steering over ocean 
For new homes in foreign land. 

In his shroud, behold the ancient— 
Him who long hath led the band. 


Him who first, of pinewood buoyant 
Built the simple raftman’s boat ; 

To the Rhine along the Neckar, 
Down the Rhine, to sea, to float. 
Who, in years, with heart reluctant, 
Left his home’s ancestral ground ; 
Who addressed them : Let us forward, 
By a faithful promise bound. 


Him who said : Depart we westward ! 
Westward glows the morning fair. 

Let us make us homes, where freedom 
Holds the level and the square. 

Let us sweat in sowing, yonder, 

Where the seed untrampled grows : 
Yonder let us turn the furrow, 

Where he reaps the grain, that ploughs. 


Let us fix our hearths and houscholds 
In the heart of forests dark. 

Far beyond the green savannahs, 

Let me be your patriarch. 

Let us dwell, as dwelt the shepherds 
In the ancient Bible days ; 

Let our guiding fiery pillar 

Be the light that ne’er decays. 


In its pointing ray my trust is; 

This shall lead us to the place. 

Glad, methinks, I see my children 
Give the world a worthy race. 
They—for, oh! to me my country 
Could have spared, at least, a grave— 
’Tis for them in age I welcome 

Thus the pilgrim’s scrip and stave. 


Forward, then ! from Goshen follow 
Them whose feet before us are ! 

Ah ! he viewed the land of promise, 
But, like Moses, from afar. 

On the sea his soul departed : 

He and all his wishes rest : 
Disappointment nor fulfilment 

Now can move his quiet breast. 


Now the troop forlorn betake them 

To the burial of their dead. 

Scared, the infants hide their faces, 
Silent tears the mothers shed, 

While the men, with heavy glances, 

Eye the distant mountain shore, 

Where the good man shall not lead them, 
Share their toils or counsel more. 


From the sails the vapour trickles, 
Creeping mist enshrouds the wave ; 
Pray ! and now let go the ratline! 
Give him to the watery grave! 

Tears are flowing, surges dashing ; 
Shrieks the seamen through the cloud ; 
Ocean covers him, whose labour, 
Earth for fifty seasons ploughed. 
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became dreadful to Spanish ears. In Holland, on 
the theatre of their exploits, it is no wonder that a 


| picture like this should have rushed on a mind of 


such imagination as our author's ; it shines through 
his verses with a ruddy glow, and a robustness of 
outline, like some interior by Douw or Honthorst, 
It is hard winter; and yet the revel of these bold 
fellows creates a life under the very ribs of frost ; 
while, amidst the roistering bustle of the strain, 
the observant reader may admire those minute 
truthful touches, thrown in without affectation, 
but full of meaning and character, which revive 
the history and costume of the time, as none but g 
true poet could restore them. 





| THE GUEUX WATCH NIGHT. 
At the tapsters by the river, 

Just out of Rotterdam, 

In buff and feathered beaver, 
They’re hard at flask and dram. 
The troop are bound for Flushing, 
And start ere day shall break : 
With singing and with lushing 
Tis best to keep awake. 


The Maes will bear : unruffled 
Snow shines on creek and shore :— 
Well in his griego muffled, 

The sentry guards the door. 

To stand the sleety breeze in, 

No trooper loves, perdy ; 

* The devil take this freezing, 
Your ‘ upsee-frieze’ for me !” 


To warm the watch, they now are 
Loud chorusing inside ; 

“Brave William the Nassauer 
Am I, a German tried. 

As Prince of Orange, truly 

My birthright free I gain ; 

And still have honoured duly, 
The while, the king of Spain.” 


Against the window stooping, 

He peeps within the house ; 

There’s song, and toast, and whooping ; 
| There’s talking of the Cause 

For which they’re armed and herded, 
And sworn to die at need : 

The sturdy warriors bearded, 
Harangue, and fend, and plead. 





Around the room paraded, 
The bulky barrels shine ; 

By buxom wenches aided, 
The hostess serves the wine. 
For cap a garnish warlike 

Of gilded foil is worn : 

Tis thus the Holland fair like 
Their temples to adorn. 


From board to board the labour 
The busy household plies. 

The troopers sit, the sabre 
Between their booted thighs. 
And if the plume with powder 
Embrown’d their beavers wear, 
They cock them but the prouder 


How different from this scene of homely sorrow 
is the following bold sketch of the revel of the 
Dutch Gueuz ! those venturesome companions who 
dared to strike the first blow, on the sea-coast of 
Holland, against the tyranny of Philip's terrible 
viceroy Alva; and who made the name of beggars, 
contemptuously given to their first assemblages, a 
boast and watchword, the sound of which soon 





Above their yellow hair. 


And gay they swing the beaver; 

The wine springs foaming high.— 

“ The Gueux, the Gueux for ever !” 
Full thirty voices cry. 

And when the flask grows dry-lipp’d, 
And emptied is the cup, 

With rim adroitly fillipped, 

They turn the glasses up. 


Opp 












That makes a famous ringing ! 
Each glass becomes a bell 

To toll, amidst their singing, 
The king’s and Alva’s knell. 

, Thereat each trooper seizes 

: Unconsciously his sword, 

And still the song increases, 
Till thus, afar, ’tis heard : 






“Up! ye seventeen provinces ! 
Up, nations, to your feet ! 


Our first of worthy princes, 

: With hearty welcome greet. 

. Let each, like gallant freemen, 
' Beside his banner stand, 

; And help to start the demon, 


Black Alva, from the land ! 


“He brings you no oppression; 
He comes to right your wrong, 
And help you to possession 

Of what you’ve lost too long. 
Each king of Spain’s adherent 
Give succour to his choice; 

For Orange, his lieutenant, 
For William, raise your voice ! 


“Enlist ! his drums and trumpets 
Proclaim no treacheries.” 

“ They stick to th’ board like limpets,” 
The sergeant, grumbling, cries. 

“ To horse ! ’tis time we’re making 

At once for Count Lumé; 

And were the dawn not breaking, 

The snow would light our way.” 


They cease to bang the tables. 

“ Hark ! calls the sentinel ?’”— 
—Their chargers from the stables 
Led out, they spring to selle. 
Fast, through the frosty morning, 
Trot o’er the ringing ground; 
From Rotte’s sluices turning, 

For Scheld the troop is bound. 


Here we must close our survey of the first part 
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so robust and characteristic, should have been 
hailed as full of excellent performance, and still 
higher promise, in its own country, and should 
even have found not a few admirers and inter- 
preters in foreign lands. For, as we averred at 
the beginning of this essay, no true word ever falls 
unfruitfal on the ground ; nor is there any barrier 
so impervious, nor place so remote, through which, 
and to which, the electric flash of genius does not 
certainly and swiftly penetrate. 


— 


We now turn to the recent publication, the cir- 
cumstances attending the birth of which have been 
_already described. In the new service to which 
the author has vowed himself, we still recognise 
the original power that delighted us in his younger 
efforts. ‘There is the same unaffected, straight- 
forward rush at his object ; the same tendency to 
make the idea assume a definite image ; the same 
impatience of abstractions, the same love of life, 
action, and colour. With all this, as political 
poems, especially as things intentionally aggres- 
sive, they have a merit, rare enough in the pieces 
of Young Germany, or Young any thing else. 
Their indignation is evidently the anger of a sin- 
cere, generous nature. ‘The invective never sinks 
into railing ; the aspirations are such as no lover of 
his kind can fail to sympathize with. As far as 
a foreigner may judge, the warfare is conducted 
_according to the laws of fair fighting; the poet 
| makes bonne guerre, without trick or malice; and 
his work altogether bears internal evidence of its 
| having been undertaken as a sacred duty, under 
the influence of strong and worthy feelings. In- 
| deed, knowing what has been sacrificed in its pro- 

duction,—country, maintenance, peace of mind, 
and, above all, the genial progress of a higher 





of Freiligrath’s poeticai career. What manner of | poetical flight, we cannot doubt it to be as genuine 
man he is, even the few specimens exhibited may | an offering as was ever laid on the altar of patriot- 


declare, we think, to every understanding reader. 
We know no poet of recent times, none, at least, 
who has chosen this manner of utterance, display- 


ing in an equal degree rugged masculine force, | 


and hardly a touch of tenderness, united with so 
rich and sensitive an imagination. There is 
purpose and form in every thing that falls from 


his hand. All impressions, which lyrical poets | 
are too fond, in general, of describing in their | 


merely personal effects, in him assume a visible 
shape, and start into life, as new creations. His 
poems, therefore, are a complete gallery of speak- 
ing and moving figures; and there is hardly a 
corner in it in which you can ever catch the 
author singing or sighing a word of himself. Hard- 
ly a syllable, either, of the lyrist’s most delicious 


and the passions of vehement natures, to listen 
Willingly to idle murmurs, however sweet, or to 
nd any leisure for inspecting or telling of his 
°wn particular condition. And we love him the 
more for this energy, this truly genial self-forget- 
fulness. A more vigorous, sincere, and picturesque 
book than this first collection of poems, has rarely 


ism: under impressions too devout and elevated 
to be reached by vulgar motives,—such as too 
frequently defile political poems. So high they 
are, as political poems ; but it is impossible, on 
comparing them with the earlier series, not to feel 
the infinite descent, as productions of the art, 
which lies between them. ‘This contrast, and some 
critical reflections which it suggests, may perhaps 
be brought forward with better effect, after we 


| have laid a few specimens of the pieces themselves 


before the reader. To render these more intelli- 
gible, it will be proper, in the first place, to cast a 
hasty glance at the political discontents for which 
our poet has come forth to do battle. 

The grievances are twofold ; one class belong- 


ing alike to all subjects of the Prussian mon- 
burden, Love. The poet seems too much absorbed | 
i gazing on the striking and uncommon incidents | 
of life, in tracing the wonders of strange lands, 


| 





*ppeared ; nor need we wonder that a production | vexatious manner, the freedom of speech and 


archy, the other peculiar to its Rhenish provinces. 
The general complaint is to the effect that the 
constitution, promised in return for the national 
efforts in 1813, has been withheld ; that the hopes 
of a more liberal policy, thrown out by the pre- 
sent monarch at his accession, have been found 
deceptive ; that the government persists in treat- 
ing the people as children, and insists on doing all 
“for, and nothing by them” —tout pour eua, 
rien par eux ; and therefore restrains, in the most 
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writing ; the latter by a censorship, absurdly 
troublesome and timorous ; the former by persecu- 
tion of all who dare to cry out against political 
abuses. It is, moreover, a ground of bitter, and 
not unnatural complaint, that the court, personally 
related to the Emperor of Russia, leans decidedly, 
in its political friendships, towards that hated 
power, and zealously represses every syllable of 
comment on the atrocities it has committed, or 
the encroachments and violences it is supposed to 
be still meditating. Such, in a rapid summary, 


are the main gravamina of which Prussian Liberals | 


complain : the special instances are infinite ; em 
bracing questions of law, domestic and foreign, 
politics, church agenda, &c. &c. on which we have 


not space to dilate in a literary essay. Enough | 


has already appeared, to show that a political 
Tyrteus can have no lack of marks for his 
“ winged words” in Prussia. 

But the Rhinelanders—and our poet is one— 
have also discontents peculiar to their own pro- 
vinces. These (once forming Juliers, Cleves, Berg, 
and other districts, first annexed to Prussia on the 
extinction of the Marburg line, only during the 
reign of Frederick the Great, afterwards engrossed 
by France, and endowed with the Code Napoleon, 
—full of Catholic zeal, and looking westwards in 
all their commercial enterprizes,) have few sym- 
pathies in common with the rest of Protestant 
Prussia, from which they are morally, no less than 
territorially, separated. When regained by that 
power, at Vienna, their institutions, amongst which 
a kind of provincial states, as well as the cird voce 
legal process and jury trial, are highly prized— 
were guaranteed tothem. But from this moment, 


it is averred, the Berlin statesmen have never | 


ceased from attempting, covertly and openly, to 
undermine these privileges, and subdue this part 
of the kingdom into uniformity with the rest. Of 
this disposition, the Rhinelanders saw a flagrant 
instance in the treatment of the Archbishop of 
Cologne. They have taken still greater umbrage 
at the effort to impose on them the amended cri- 
minal law, which has been introduced throughout 
the remainder of the monarchy. They admit its 
superiority, in some points, to the details of the 
Code Napoléon ; but regard the preservation of 
the general system, which it is attempted to over- 
turn in this manner, as far more important than 
any partial improvement. Thus, there isa gene- 
ral ferment of disloyalty against Prussia through- 
out the Lower Rhine. The inhabitants are, in- 
deed, thoroughly German in their feelings, as was 
shown when France, a few years back, began to 
vapour about “regaining the frontier of the Rhine.” 
Still, their vicinity to France makes Prussia at 
once jealous of their agitation, and fearful of ex- 
citing it by too much severity. In this manner, 
there exists a state of things of all others the least 
favourable to prosperous government; there is 
neither cordiality enough to win, nor repression 
enough to overawe ; but a mixed system, partak- 


-ing of the disadvantages of both. The censorship 


of Cologne, especially, is very strict and provoking. 
It lives in continual warfare with the liberal pens 


that busy the columns of the Colnische Zeitung ; 











‘and we shall see how its interference furnisheq the 
immediate occasion of our poet’s outbreak, 
With this preface, added to the history alreaj, 
_given of his gradual conversion and public declg. 
ration of war, we may now enter upon an exam). 
nation of the book which contains it, avec con. 
naissance de cause. We will begin with the 
which brought him into collision with the Cologne 
censor. The second stanza, “as containing 4 jy. 
flection upon a power in friendly relations wit) b 
Prussia,” was struck out of this piece, when sent h 
d 
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for publication to the Cologne Journal ; and th. 
| protest on the subject which the author addresse 


‘to the supreme court at Berlin, was declared yp. st 
|founded. It certainly is no healthy or happy . 
state, in which the utterance of natural feelings, e 
| the existence of which, in all generous hearts, P 
no censor can repress, is forbidden to the poet; of 
_and we question whether the forcible im position d 
of silence will not make them more present to the . 
mind, like Brutus’s statue in the procession re. a 


corded by Tacitus—ed magis, quod non visebatar, 


Flowers crowd on flowers the undying human tree; 
By laws eterne they spring successive forth. 

Here, still a3 one may pale and waning be, 

There, full and glorious, springs another birth. 

A ceaseless coming and a ceaseless going, 

And not an hour inert and fixed doth wait : 

We see them strown on earth, or newly blowing, 
And every bloom a people and a state. 





| Even we behold, who go on feet scarce aging, 

| Some dying down, and others rifled sore. 

| Before our eyes the Steppe’s vulture raging, 
The Polish rose with greedy talons tore. 

| Stern on her way, the leaves of Spain among, 

| Goes History, roaring—say, is she to sink ? 

Must yonder other, weak and canker’d long, 

Bestrew the Bosphorus, crashing from its brink ! 


But near this fading one, which from the bough, 
The spirit of time, with giant force, is shaking, 
See, joyous, eye-bright, full of sap and glow, 
To light and life new impulses are breaking ! 
How rich the shooting growth on every hand ! 
What stir in branches, old and new, is rife ! 
How many a bud even we have seen expand, 
How many burst aloud, in pride of life ! 


And now, thank God! within the German bud 
Stirs something, too, that seems about to burst, 
Fresh as our Herman by the Weser flood, 
Fresh as from Wartburg Luther saw it, erst. 
An impulse old! but ever newly swelling, 
But still athirst the sunny beams to taste; 
But evermore of spring and freedom telling— 
O ! will the bud become a flower at last ? 


Yea, full of bloom! So ye will cease to hinder 
What must have room to burgeon, free and glad; 
Nor deem what nature brings, than nature blinder, 
Mere noxious growth, and suckers wild and bad; 
So ye will look that no rank mildew sears 

The noblest leaves, forbids the germ to grow; 

So ye will cast away the list and shears— 

If so—ay, thus alone, methinks—if so ! 


Thou who the folded bloom expanding loosest, 

O breath of spring ! for us breathe hither, too. 
Thou who all nations’ sacred germs unclosest,} 
O breath of spring ! on ours benignly blow ! 
Oh, from her deepest, stillest sanctuary, 

Kiss her awake, to scent, and shine, and bloom ! 
Lord God Almighty ! what a flower of glory, 












This Germany, ’fore all, may yet become } 
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crowd on flowers, the undying human tree; 
Hap eterne they spring successive forth. 
Here still, as one may pale and drooping be, 
There, full and glorious, springs a newer birth. 
A ceaseless coming, and a ceaseless going— 
‘And not an instant still and dead may stand. 
We see them strown on earth, or newly blowing, 
And all this fature hides the Almighty hand. 


This is certainly a fine poem. It was written 
before the poet, having thrown away the scabbard, 
had wholly betaken himself to the business of 
direct hostility. We shall now see him, no 
longer glancing at obnoxious themes, but aiming 
straight at them—entering, indeed, as all political 
warfare in verse must enter, the instant it pro- 
ceeds from generals to particulars—into the thorny 
province of lampoon. The Christmas St. Nicholas 
of the German nursery, is now so well known by 
description to English readers, that they will lose 
nothing of the ingenious malice of this diatribe 
against Russia, in a 


NURSERY SONG. 


Christmas is of feasts the prime, 
Making high and humble merry. 
None, howe’er at odds with time, 
Part from Yule all sad and weary. 
But the choicest fun it has, 

Gives us, now, St. Nicholas— 

Ay, old Nick—the honest—very ! 


Nicolas is the best of souls, 

Kind of heart and meek in morals. 
Nicolas has a sledge on Poles, 
Drawn by such a pair of sorrels ! 
Par by north he lives; and there 
Gives the babies, begging fair, 
Stch delightful bells and corals ! 


Toys he hath, bejewelled, starred, 
Ribbons, mangers gilt so clever: 
Kindly, then, caress his beard, 

Show, dear pets, your best behaviour. 
He that best to coax him goes, 

Gets, my stars ! the best of those 
Comfit-dolls of his—what favour ! 


See how pretty ! hair of flax, 

Ruddy cheeks, and cap and feather : 
Chuckling, in his bag he shakes 
These, and keeps them close together; 
Decks them fine in ermine skins, 

And, but think ! their footikins 
Pranks in shoes of Russia leather ! 


With the earliest fall of snow, 

From the north his sledge comes wheeling; 
All before him’s open now, 

Since the Pole was stunn’d past healing. 
He whose scimitar and lance 

Roughly used to check his dance, 

Now on Warsaw’s bridge is kneeling. 


So he’ll soon be close at hand, 
"Spite of Elbe or Oder sweeping ; 

So be good !—for know, your friend 
Can be stern to children tripping : 
Ay, take heed, or look to get— 

Fie ! who cringes ere he’s beat ! 
All I meant was, but—a whipping. 


Blest the moppets, far and near, 
Who this worthy serve and honour; 
Who to-day transform’d appear, 

As the babes he calls his own are. 
They who look up to thee, as 

Pa and Nunele, Nicholas ! 

Find thee such a bounteous donor ! 
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Curtsey, then, and cringe you well, 

Child-like knees, and spirit bended, 

Till ye all of Russia smell, 

As the May with blooms is scented; 

Till, in real sable hair, 

All be garnish’d, every where, 

On his bounty thrive contented. 
Christmas is, &c. &c. ' 


In a later poem, of a higher class—a happy in- 
stance of the occastonal,—this detestation of Russian 
influence is expressed in company with some other 
national feelings, which have been described as 
existing on the lower Rhine. We see the poet, 
true to his natural genius, always striving to seize 
upon something in which the idea shall take a 
visible form; and in this manner imparting to 
political notions a picturesqueness borrowed from 
a more genial sphere of contemplation. Yet the 
alliance is not, and can never be, completely suc- 
cessful. We cannot lose the sense of constraint ; 
and long to escape from diatribes and allegories, 
to things which are entirely what they appear to 
be,—even while admiring the vigour with which 
the author has displayed— 


THE TWO FLAGS. 


A Mosel dogger on the Rhine ! 

’T was towed up stream ; the horses panted. 
And forward, fluttering in the shine, 

The hoisted ensign boldly flaunted ; 
Long-streaming landwards over head, 

The finest colours, fresh and galliard,— 
Blue, as I live! then white, and red, 

in upright stripes, too, down the halyard ! 


I stopped, with wondering eyes thrown wide ; 
While from the craft, in saucy chorus, 

The Frenchmen hailing, loudly cried : 

“ Ay! look! the tricolor flies o’er us !” 

So! to myself I growled,—keep still ! 

At home it seems you yet speak German ; 
Lorrainers, bound from Thionville, 

For France need scarcely make much stir, men ! 


Therewith I let the pennon go ; 

And soon the hanging branches hid it. 
Here, on our Khine, no welcome, though, 
As God’s my witness now, | bid it! 

And meant it aught, upon these banks, 
Than peace, as borne on yonder gabbard, 
I’d join its foemen in the ranks, 

When German steel has left the scabbard ! 


Let home and country still be first ! 

But then—no word of blind-eyed rancour ! 
The flag we prize ; and that it burst 

For freedom way in France, may thank her. 
Even now ’tis wet with July blood ;— 

Say where was nobler shed, or bolder ! 

So, though we’ll watch it close—’tis good 
To have a gallant foe to shoulder. 


And thus, while keeping France at bay, 

With knitted brows, we still esteem her.— 
At evening’s close that very day © 

Down stream there rushed a Cologne steamer, 
Which fluttering in the twilight bore 
Displayed, the royal bird of Prussia, 

And near it, sable spread on or, 

The eagle double-necked of Russia. 


That eagle black, which lately tore 

The* white one’s heart with talons savage : 
The same that now screams hovering o’er 
Free mountain holds, in lust to ravage : 





‘ The national bearing of the Polish crown was a white 
engie, 
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The same that from its frozen nest 
Gloats ever round with eye unsated ; ~ 
And, symbol fit for tyrant’s crest, 

Of all that’s free is feared and hated ! 


The same that basely broods, e’en now, 
As catch-pole, on our country’s borders. 
To whom, though less than friend—a foe, 
At heart,— we kneel, and sue for orders ! 
Whose cunning seeks, as friend and guest, 
Our eagles in his snares to bury ; 

And found in every German nest, 

A mission from the Calmuck eyry. 


The same! For this, his bark to-day 
Upon our vine-clad Rhine he launches ; 
And wings for Holland, on his way 

From some of his Germanic branches. 
For this, loud flapping—silly fowl]! 

Our eagle speeds to meet him, whirring, 
And both fly downwards, cheek by jowl— 
As if they both one aim were nearing ! 


I scowl’d indignant o’er the strand! 
Thou, Germany ! the Steppe’s vassal ? 
Thou with Siberia hand in hand ? 

Thou bear a Calmuck’s train and tassel ? 
Thou to the Pole-assassin Czar 

Knee! down, in fervour of subjection ; 
On Rhine his son and eagle dare 

Salute with volleys of affection ? 


Ay ! how they coo, and smirk, and grin! 
Ay! what a cloud of wafted kisses! 

Good journey t’ye ! whate’er you win, 
We’re sure to pay— What slavery this is! 
Go! but the Rhine this greeting sends— 
hough kings may play at love and favour, 
The people never will be friends ! 

The people will be foes for ever! 


Thou patient stream, that bear’st the brag 
Of every ensign, French or Russian ! 

Oh! hadst thou but a German flag 

In every port from lake to ocean ! 

One German nation’s—prompt to check 
The Gallic cock’s too saucy crowing, 

And prouder from its haughty neck 

The Russian eagle’s favour throwing ! 


It is where the political theme approaches the | 


province of history, as in the instance above 


selected, that the author’s tone is most poetical. | 


When he has to handle some specific internal 


abuse, the style must descend to the region of the | 


vaudeville or lampoon ; for a higher strain, it is 
felt, would be inappropriate to the handling 


of details which you cannot make other than | 
All that can be done to elevate the com- | 


prosaic. 
position, must be sought in the earnestness and 


spirit with which the subject is treated, as in the | 
following specimens :—but they still can only be | 
placed in the ephemeral class above mentioned. | 
They only can have meaning and worth while the | 


abuse remains :—reform it, and the pasquil finds 
no more listencrs, Here is an arrow shot at the 
censor’s office,—labelled, 


WHEN ? 


Some headsmen, lately, says the paper, 
In honest rage have thrown 
Away the sword and fatal wrapper, 
And said—* Enough! ‘tis done! 
A voice within our souls cries Harrow! 
We hear it, and give o’er. 
Behead your thieves yourselves to-morrow : 
We'll head and hang no more |” 
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Oh! when shall fate so bless the German, 
That ye who fill a worse 

Than hangman’s charge, shall so determine ; 
And spurn what freemen curse ! 

And from you hurl the butchering cleaver, 
And cry “ We loath the stain : 

Unlimb us if you will ; but—never 
That shame, at least, again !” 


No! let him be by Germans rated 
From hence, but knave and coward, 

Whose frigid stabs have mutilated 
The unprotected word; 

Who dares to touch the chosen genius 
Of all that’s born most free ; . 

Who to the soul, that God within us, 
The hangman’s groom will be ! 





If mind be such a dangerous matter, 
So be it! Mind attack. 
Against it, with your ordnance batter, 
With squadrons, charge and hack. 
But we, our scissors fling devoted 
To Rhine’s indignant sweep :— 
No German now, with fame unspotted, 
The censor’s name will keep ! 
The satire of the stanzas entitled, “ A Patriot,” 
is not less justly than severely directed against 
the system of lotteries, encouraged for the sake of 
revenue by the Prussian government. As this 
‘state now professes to discourage gambling, the 
| exception granted to one of its most dangerous 
_ forms, afforded a fair mark to the poetical frondeur; 
and it must be allowed that his missile strikes 
right at the heart of the abuse. 


| Play hazard? Fie! God keep me from it wisely ! 

| Ay! bold I say it—Devil take the game ! 

_ ‘To-morrow gives me sixty years precisely ; 

_ And ne’er as yet to that green board I caine. 

_ Ot! had 1,Lord! what shame would wring iny feelings! 
That vile Roulette there’s none like me condemus. 
A Christian I! and kick at Satan’s dealings.— 

A man am 1; and scorn that gambling lms! 


No! a snug Lottery: that’s the sport J care for: 

A man must play—of course, I grant you that. 

The age’s motto’s “ Dare and hare;” and therefore 
You must have Lotteries tov, in every State. 
Here’s moral scope! This Hazard-play for ever, 
Which makes the people’s good its single aim! 
Who’d lose to Benazet,* the sharper clever, 

When States aloud invite him,“ Make your game!” 


A noble call! by me ’twas not unheeded : 

For thirty years, untired, its chance I’ve tried,— 

At home,—observe,—though scarce the caution’sneed- 
ed,— 

The patriot’s title is my dearest pride. 

No! from my country not a groat I’ve wasted : 

I'rom me no Dane, from me no Hamburg gains : 

No Frankfort swiudler e’er my coin invested 

In hollow “ tickets for superb domains.” 


At home I staid ; and thus a blessing crowned me. 

—Mistake not, though; my purse was drained, ‘tis 
true. 

No gold has Fortune ever rain’d around me, 

But from her wheel a beggar’s staff I drew. 

My sickly wife and squalid children grumble ;— 

| What squealing’s that! For “ bread,” methinks, they 
cry? 

Poor narrow minds! what stuff the creatures mumble! 

I gave it to the state—a patriot I! 


The gold I lost, perhaps has saved from ruin 
Scores of poor wretches,—truly, God knows where! 
if not, why, doubtless, it was spent in doing 

Great good to all the land, our statesmen’s care. 


———ee 





* The contractor for the gaming tables at Aix, Ey 
Baden, &e. Kc, 
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What thousands thus my zeal has set a-flying! 

Q! would but all, like me, in earnest strive! 
What prosperous days our fatherland would lie in, 
How would the public weal expand and thrive ! 


J —well, I served it to my last poor dollar— 
And—to Roulette none ever saw me go— 

Will no one fix a cross upon my collar !* 

*Twould match my household crosses well I know. 
Or serve to place on what may soon be wanted 

On that coo] church-yard mound, a cross of wood !— 
0! sweet it is, and fair, to play, undaunted 

By utter ruin, for one’s country’s good ! 


There may be better pieces in this second volume 
than any here extracted; but no selection, we 
believe, would materially affect the contrast which 
must be felt, in a poetical point of view, between 
this and the earlier publication. It is of the 





poetical descent, as critics merely, not as moralists, 
that we speak. And we trust we may not be 
mistaken. There may be better aims even than the 
highest poetical excellence, good as that aim may | 


be. There may be times in which it is the | 
duty of every honest man to give up all else for 
the vindication of what he believes to be just and 
right. The poet who hears a call from above, or- 
dering him to take part in the warfare for a holy 
cause, and who thereupon, putting off his shining 
garments, clothes himself in the dress fitted for 
a rude struggle, is an object of admiration of | 
a nobler kind than his peculiar vocation could have 
entitled him to. But he cannot, we think, engage 
himself effectually in such a conflict, in our day 
at least, without the change we have described. 
Nor do we think his peculiar gifts are the proper 
weapons for use in such a conflict. As the con- 
trary has been maintained, we shall attempt to 
explain, in a few words, our view of this question ; 
in the general treatment of which matters wholly 
distinct in character have been usually con- 
fused. : 

That poetry deals with the catholic interests of 
man, humani nihil a se alienum putans ; and that | 
the political interests of nations are some of the 
most weighty of these with which man is conver- 
sant; may both be, as we believe they are, infal- 
lible propositions, —without its resulting from them 
that the practical championship of the latter lies 
within the province of poetry. Poetry deals with 
man; but not exactly in those relations which 
form the subject of political discussions: at most, 
it can only be trusted with appeals on behalf of 
general principles—with the praises of freedom, 
Justice, truth,—which hardly can throw much | 
weight into the real struggle for the working out | 
of these principles ; none of which, as mere general | 
abstractions, by the by, any one ventures to deny. 
The instant it attempts to grasp their practical ap- 
plication, its highest functions must be laid aside. 

® matters to be dealt with are precise, material, 
prosaic ; they cannot be properly idealized or 
subjected to the process of embellishment which 
poetry delights to undertake. Accordingly, the 
part which the poet, as such, can fulfil must be 








—. 








* The badge of the bedesman, or privileged begyar. 
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one of these two: either the celebration of themes, 
which have become almost established common- 
places, or the partisan warfare of lampoons and 
satire on such points as lend themselves to this 
attack. There is no third course practicable. It 
is nothing but a fallacy to assert that the mere 
importance of a subject, which may be inestimable, 
is therefore a reason why it should be within the 
compass of poetry, or the powers of the poet. The 
author of the Paradise Lost was a zealous poli- 
tician ; but no power on earth would have enabled 
Milton to debate, in his native language, on the 
Bill of Rights, or enforce its clauses in verse. 
That the poet must live and think with his day, 
we shall heartily admit: that he must feel as 
warmly as any, nay, more warmly than most, the 
worth of what is dear to his fellows, we allow: 
and also, that it may be his duty, in times of dis- 
tress, to take part with them in securing it; but 


if so, he must become something else—a politician 


—and work with the instruments proper to this 
class. As poet, he may and should advance the 
progress of what is good, by generally raising the 
minds and hearts of those who hear him, to gene- 
rous and lovely contemplations ; but in this ca- 
pacity he can help them little in the express trans- 
actions of the current business of civil life, which 


| has its proper limits, and its fitting organs. He 


inay, indeed, at the same moment fulfil, admirably, 
both functions; but it must be by the exercise 
of different powers, and by acting, at the same time, 
in wholly distinct characters. The mistake has 
been in supposing them convertible. The gran- 
deur of the universe—(to explain our view by an 
illustration, )—may, in its general outlines, supply 
a poetical theme: but he who seeks to learn or 
practise astronomy, will seek other aids, and must 
use other instruments than poetry can give. 
While, therefore, cordially sympathizing with 
the motives which have made our friend Freili- 


'grath throw down the political gauntlet, we feel 


that he has made, in doing so, a greater poetical 
sacrifice than he seems to be himself aware of. In 
one point of view, we honour him all the more for 
the price he has paid for what he feels, and we 
feel with him, to be above all price. As critics of 
poetry—and we think it is impossible to compare 
the two volumes we have been examining without 
some regret of the kind—we lament that any cir- 


_cumstance should have fretted the current of his 
genial nature, destined by the muse to a clearer 


and deeper course, into the foam and eddies of 
politics. There are hundreds of men who could 
have taken his place as a partisan of opposition : 
there are few who can fill the station he might 
have held in the poetical arena. Nevertheless, he 
has chosen the part which he believed to be right ; 
and highly as we prize the pursuits he leaves, we 
cordially allow that there is, in sincere devotion to 
duty, and in courageous renunciation for its sake, 
something still higher than these, which is, indeed, 
a kind of moral poem. “ 
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NIGHEAN CEARD; OR, THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER: 
A TALE OF CELTS AND SAXONS, 


BY MRS, JOHNSTONE, 


(Continued from page 147 of our March Number.) 


Tue hasty arrangement of the Chief for the suc- 
cour of his kinsman, did not satisfy his agitated 
wife :—‘ Nay, let us too return,” she entreated ; 
“if Donald be the generous man you have re- 
ported him, this is the very hour for atonement, 
forgiveness, and reconciliation. Oh, Ranald, as 
you would spare your own self-reproach, and my 
endless misery, show yourself a magnanimous 
enemy : have pity on yourself, and on me!” 

The Chief appeared to hesitate ; but again he 
resolved tomoveon. “Never fear but that Sweyn will 
leech him as well as could your own delicate hands, 
my Sarah. LBecause it is Donald’s luck to lag 
behind, am I to expose my dainty Saxon coop- 
chicken to a night spent on an open heath /—For- 
ward, my merry men!” 

He repeated the order in Gaelic, though in more 
appropriate words; and the gillies prepared to 
obey. 

“T will not forward,” said Sarah, resolutely. 
“This ill-timed pleasantry, my husband, wrongs 
your better heart. Though Ranald forget himself, 
I cannot forget what Ranald’s wife owes to 
Ranald’s kinsman. Hark!—do you hear the 
howling of the poor man’s faithful hound 7—Good 
God, can your heart withstand that ?” 

“ Follow at your leisure, then, my dear,” said 
Ranald, with calm bitterness, determined to punish 
his Vashti for thus braving his sovereign will; and, 


almost sure that five minutes in the dark would | 
bring Sarah galloping at his heels, he affected to | 


whistle an air as he slowly rode off. 


For a mile Ranald never once looked behind, | 





Ranald found attempting to stanch the blood of 
which she had traced the source to the right ar 
of the wounded clansman, and from which she haj 
already cut away the sleeve. With every agonized 
movement of the man,the blood welled forth afresh, 
until he became insensible. 

The cordials intended for the use of Sarah on 
the journey, with which Ranald’s servant had been 
furnished by Mistress Bridget, were still untouched, 
They were instantly procured and administered: 
and Ranald himself brought the bonnet filled with 
water, with which Sarah sprinkled the clammy 
brow of her new kinsman, till the faint pulses of 
the damp hand began to flutter below her finger. 

The Chief was of the number of those men who 
cannot endure to look upon what they can neverthe- 
less have the guilty rashness to perpetrate. The 
anguish which wrung the usually calm brow of his 
brave kinsmangave a pang tohis bosom, which sober 
reflection on his own rash deed could never have 
inflicted. As the symptoms of returning life became 
more decided, Ranald withdrew from Sarah’s side, 
and from the sight of the wounded man. 

The clansman at once recognised in the lovely 
girl that knelt by him, chafing his hands, the 
Saxon wife of his Chief; he vainly attempted to 
raise himself, and murmured the inquiry, where 
he was, and why thus attended. The hitherto 
mute attendants with one accord broke forth, 
pouring upon the wounded man the tale of the 
Chief’s accidental shot, and of his lady’s kindness, 
courage, and adventurous humanity. The clans- 
man closed his eyes as if overcome by his feelings; 


satisfied that he heard the clatter of the hoofs of | then by a violent effort raised himself as if he in- 
| tended to crawl to her feet, —for Sarah had now 


his wife's pony on the stony track. But when 


he had slackened his own pace, he found that he | 


had been deceived ; and when the running footmen | 
passionate Gaelic exclamation.—* Did blood rise 


came up, he was told that the lady had, at full 


speed, galloped back to the defile where Donald of | 


the Dirk had last been seen. 

It was rebellion against every generous feeling of 
Ranald’s better nature to believe any thing foul 
or treacherous of Donald of the Dirk ; but he knew 
his prejudices of family and country. He had been 
told by his followers that Donald had undertaken 
a journey to the South, to prevent his marriage, 
even at the price of blood ; he well knew his wild, 


risen. 
“Spirit of Mercy as of Loveliness!” was his 


against its kindred blood ?—was I forsaken of all 
that I might find a ministering angel in you? 
Sarah smiled and shook her head to intimate her 


ignorance of what he said ; and also made signs 


moody, unsettled state of mind ; and the informa- | 
tion of that day had been positive ; and Sarah was | 
now in the power of this roused madman, his gentle, | 
his beautiful wife, whom execrable folly had made | 


him leave behind. Might she not, ere now, have 
become the martyr of her humanity. Never had 
Ranald felt her virtues and his own slight deserts | 
so strongly in contrast as on his backward des- 
perate gallop. | 

It was no delicate Saxon maiden, fainting and | 
sickening at her own scratched finger, whom ' 


that he must keep very quiet. 

The Chief had meanwhile given orders for 
the construction of a sort of rude palanquin 
of branches, which the followers quickly wa 
together. Over this their plaids were thrown, 
the wounded man was borne forward with toler- 
able ease to himself to the appointed resting-place. 

It was midnight before they reached the place; for 
often, in the course of the short journey, Sarah 
stopped the bearers to learn the state of the patient, 
and to force them, by her own intentional delay, 
into the slower and gentler motion suited to bis 
condition. 

Ranald could again and unhesitatingly have 
openly braved his kinsman in the field, but to loo 
on Donald’s pained and bloodless face, to bear 
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calm reproach of his eye, demanded courage of 
r kind. He, next day, therefore, at an 
early hour, left Sarah to nurse the wounded man, 
and to recruit from her personal fatigues, promising 
to join them in the evening, and warmly approving 
of her proposal to remain at this stage for the 
Jength of time necessary to Donald's partial 
ion. 
ee Chief now left her with the clansman, as 
fearlessly as if she had been in her own chamber 
in her father’s house ; and Sarah's generous con- 
fidence in her new relation was as unbounded. 

Highland styptics of herbs, with cordials and 
restoratives of all kinds, were administered, and 
when Ranald returned from his day’s sport, he 
found the patient and the leech sitting together in 
the open air, Sarah having ordered the attendants 
to bear the wounded man out of the smoky and 
stifling atmosphere of the hut. 

Sarah was reading to beguile the time and the 
awkwardness of her situation. Donald of the Dirk 
had ao scholarship, but he, too, was trying to read 
the wildering things passing in his own mind. He 
started from his reverie, and looked on with eager- 
ness and interest, following her every movement 
when Sarah rose to welcome back her husband. And 
when she had placed Ranald by his side on the 
grass, and joined the hands of the estranged friends, 
to resist her mute supplication was impossible. 
Donald gazed on the Saxon girl,—and forgave her 
husband. 

Though the kinsmen exchanged few words, 
Donald accepted the assistance of the Chief's arm 
in returning to the hut, and a murmur of satis- 
faction circulated among the gillies. 

“Sarah, you have conquered half clan Raonull, 
in gaining the stubborn heart of that dark man,” 
said the Chief, exultingly, as he came back to her. 
“T almost rejoice in having let out those few drops 
of hot blood, since it has brought you into imme- 
diate contact with Donald and his clannish whims : 
you have put them all to the rout. A few days 
more and you will have gained your final conquest, 
—the heart of my proud mother. Then begins the 
long reign of all the Lowland and domestic virtues : 
joy, and peace, and love. What a happy house- 
hold will ours be! My brow as radiant every day 
as yon moon, ‘round as my father’s shield,’ that 
is wheeling over the hill there. But you were posi- 
tively wrong, love, about that Ishmaelite tradition. 
I questioned Harold about it to-day on the hill, 
one of our most skilful senachies: he inclines to 
think, that if any tradition of this family attribute 
of ours exists in the East at all, it must have been 
carried thither from our mountains.” 

Sarah was in no danger of splitting a second 
timeon this sunken rock. She said cheerfully that 


she did not much care whether it came from the 


East, the day-spring of the Christian world, or 


from the West,* the paradise of the Gael, if she 


Saw the radiant light beam steadily on her 
Ranald’s brow. 


Donald of the Dirk had suffered more from 











* The Celtic Heaven lies in the West. When a man dies, 
fommon phrase in the North is, “ He is gone West,” 
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previous agony of inind and privation, than from 
the Chief’s bullet, which had rather proved a 
sedative, Food, rest, sympathy, the unspeakable 
relief of having escaped the commission of what he 
felt, in his sobered sense, would have been a deadly 
crime, rapidly brought back health, and, for the 
moment, peace of mind, Yes, though the hell he 
had invoked to aid his black design should, for 
his deep perjuries to his Chieftainess, open and 
swallow him, yet should that lovely and gracious 
being live, long and blest, the beloved wife of the 
too happy Raonull. 

On the third day, the party moved forward ; and 
on the farther journey the protection of Sarah, for 
many hours of every day, was now tacitly confided 
to the kinsman of the Chief. Donald, though con- 
valescent, was unfit or unwilling to join the hunt- 
ing parties in which all engaged. The pride and 
the affection of Ranald were alike gratified when, 
at morn and eve, Donald of the Dirk still stood 
by Sarah’s rein, gratified to see him who, Balaam- 
like, had came forth to curse, constrained, by her 
gentle mastery, to admire and bless. Ranald was 
quite of the temper to enjoy the triumph over his 
haughty mother afforded by this sudden conversion 
of her champion. 

“1 give you joy of your conquest, Sarah,” said 
he gaily ; “1 only wish that the sense of living and 
mortal beauty could come between this enthusiast 
and his phantasm ;—he sometimes gazes on you 
as if he were at a loss to know whether you are 
indeed Nighean Ceard, my own charming Sassen- 
ach wife, or his own mysterious Bride of the Mist.— 
By what mere woman's bridle would Donald lag, 
and the belling of the red deer, and the whizzing of 
the deadly shaft in his ear, save hers to whom he 
feels that he owes his life, with his allegiance.” 

Sarah turned her gentlest look on the clansman, 
who appeared to understand that he was the sub- 
ject of discourse. “I leave you once more to 
Donald’s care,” said Ranald. ‘“ Your ride to-day 
will be delightful,—over yonder low ridge and 
through ‘the glen of copsewood, —the valley, 
which gives its name to Mr, Aaron Ilill’s favourite 
song,—then round and up my own Mamtamar, 
which, on this side, divides the hilly region from the 
plains of my country. I leave your own good taste to 
discover the rest. Exactly at the boundary between 





the territory always ours, and this country, which 
_we have acquired by marriages and battles with 





the great northern clan of , there is a beau- 
tiful fountain—such a spot as you and the dreamer, 
Donald, might fancy fairy elves had shaped to 
dance around in the moonlight,—a fountain where 
the hunters linger and taste of the bright waters, 
though they be not thirsty. It is called ‘The Well 
of Peace :’ there pledge Donald of the Dirk, and 
there wait my arrival. Tis an old custom of our 
clan for new friends to pledge each other there, 
and old feuds to be healed.” Sarah bowed 
obedience, happy to gratify her husband, and her 
own affectionate heart warming and expanding in 
the reciprocation of kindnesses with those among 
whom she was henceforth to live. “ The glen of 
_copsewood,” like all the glens she had traversed, 
| had, for a road, only a rude bridle-track, and that 
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frequently broken by the now dried-up channels | 


of the hill streams, which, in other seasons, ran 
furiously into the river that winded round Mam- 
tamar. 

Sarah often required assistance, though not so 
often as it was watchfully, if quietly, tendered. 

On this day, influenced by the conversation of 
the morning, besides her usual eloquent smiles, 
and gestures of acknowledgment for the services 
she received from all about her, Sarah tried to em- 
ploy her very imperfect Gaelic in establishing some 
mode of social communication between herself and 
her silent and melancholy companion. She was 
proud of her previous knowledge of the name of this 
lovely valley ; and, though her language was cer- 
tainly exceedingly defective, yet, lisped in her 
infantine, imperfect way, and in a voice which 
Donald felt as “ far above singing,” the fascination 
was the more complete. The attendant gillies 
smiled, with the Highland courtesy which prevents 
the smile of an inferior from being felt as imper- 
tinence. Neither smiles nor words hetrayed 
the clansman’s feelings, though they spoke an 
eloquent language of their own. 

At one moment his rapt and kindled soul flashed 
from his eye, and spoke in every feature, in his 
anxiety to comprehend her meaning, which he 
appeared to do with a facility that scarcely needed 
the medium of spoken language ; then his silent, 
earnest, subdued gaze, would shade gradually off 
into that melancholy air of abstraction which 
appeared his habitual expression. Sarah instinc- 
tively felt that of the clansman’s musings she occu- 
pied a large share; but whether these perplexing 
ruminations boded good or evil was an enigma of 
which the troubled brow and melancholy eyes of 
Donald afforded no satisfactory solution. 

“ If there were truth in Highland superstition,” 
thought she, * I could believe that this enthu- 
sees a dreadful fate written on my brow ; 
sees it, too, with pity.” 

When Sarah reached * the Well of Peace,” she 
had no companion save Donald of the Dirk and 
his inseparable stag-hound, in whose regards she 
appeared to have attained the secend place. 

The bright waters, cushing from the living rock, 
and trickling over moss and plants of sheeny ver- 
dure, fell into the natural basin which in the 
course of ages thev had scooped for themselves. 
Sarah dismounted, drew off her glove, dipped the 
rosy tips of her fingers in the pellucid fount, and, 
between smiles and signs, and broken speech, 
made her companion understand that she wished 
to have the use of the tiny silver-mounted exach 
or cuppan which he carried as part of a hunter’s 
equipage. It was instantly produced, purified in 
the fount with Oriental scrupulosity, and cour- 
teously presented to the lady: this done,the hunter 
turned away. 

“ Nay,” said Sarah, “ will you not pledge your 
new kinswoman in the Waters of Peace?” She 
held the little vessel to catch the trickling rill, 
placed a gently detaining hand on the sleeve of 
her companion, pledged him in her imperfect 
Gaelic ; and again filled the enach, and, with a | 
gentle smile, presented it to him. 


siast 
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The clansman shook as if in an ague-fit + y. 

. z > 
_ treated, and gently pushed aside the fair minigtey. 
| ing hand, at the same time fixing his remarkg}j, 
| eyes on Sarah’s crimsoned face, with the perpley. 
ed inexplicable look of interest, pity, and admira. 
_tion with which he had so often, in the course of 
the morning, regarded her. 

“ What does this mean?” cried Sarah, in her 
/own language, vexed and hurt. “ Would yoy 
intercommune the stranger? refuse ‘ the Cup of 

Peace’ from the hand of the Saxon? . ... Tam 
a fool to take this trifling in such serious sort. The 
clansman cannot have understood me. Churl!” 
she playfully cried, in her new language, “ pledge 
your kinswoman. To your health! Be peace be- 
tween us!” 

She kissed the cup, and again presented it ; nor 

could the slave of superstition resist the fascination 
which, for the moment, made his deep oath and 
the image of Nighean Donachd Ruadh melt into 
thin air. 

Donald snatched the offered draught. Between 
their agitated hands the tiny goblet fell to the 
ground, and the contents were spilt to the last drop. 
With a stifled groan of horror and anguish, the 
clansman started back ; and Sarah, scarcely less 
agitated, looked aghast in his face for an explana- 
tion of the mystery, which she already fancied she 
understood. 

“ Am I, too, the slave of Highland omens! 

| Donhuil nam Biodag, we may be true friends and 
kinsfolk, though a few drops of water are acciden- 
tally spilt between us.” 

She extended her hand in frank amity, as if to 
break the ideal spell. Instead of meeting her 
friendly cordial grasp, Donald struck his own 
hands together, like one in wild despair, exclaim- 
ing, in the sudden frenzy-fit, “ Beautiful being! 
oh, most beautiful! why is your innocent blood 
to rest upon me? Why did the bullet of Mae 
Mic Raonull for the first time fail of its aim!” 

‘The paroxysm wrought higher. Donald led,—he 
almost dragged the terrified girl to the fount, and 
bent down her head over its bubbling waters till 
her image and his own face, distorted by fearful 
passion, lay mingled there in troubled shadow: 
and on this picture he pored and muttered, as if 
reading the Book of Fate. 

“ There is doubtless some touch of insanity 
about this poor man,” thought the alarmed Sarab. 
sut, though ashamed of the weakness, she wished 
that she too could have known what fearful augury 
he read in the broken shadows of the Fountain of 

Peace. As his grasp relaxed, Sarah continued to 


look down: and when she moved back it was 


slowly and gently, as if in compassion of his wild 
excitement. 

Ranald had hinted that the deer-stalker was not 
at all times as other men. As he had supernatu- 
ral powers, so had he conflicts and sufferings above 
mortality : then why leave her to such wild 
guidance? Fluttered and nervous, Sarah, inst 
of waiting by the “ Well of Peace,” as she h 
heen ordered, resolved to push on towards a sp 
where a thin blue smoke, at the distance of 
a mile, up in a glade of Mamtamar, told 
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forgive her disobedience ; for the baleful expres- 


sion of his kinsman’s mad and melancholy eyes | 


was, in this solitude, becoming unendurable. She 


sprang on her horse without the ceremony of leave- 


—_ cabin she had seen was placed, like a lin- 
net’s nest, among tall broom and dwarf birches. 
(Qn one side of the hut was a small but very steep 
waterfall, which spread around an air and feeling 
of freshness ; the other side of the dwelling was 
protected by a tall insulated piece of rock, lightly 
fathered with the mountain ash. In front was a 
erassy clearing of some yards wide, flanked by a 
peat-stack and a rude shed for a cow. 

By the door of the cabin sat an old woman busy 
with her distaff, enjoying the heat of the sun, in 
which basked at her feet, excellent friends though 
strange associates, a shepherd’s dog and a tame 
fawn. The ancient matron was churming to her- 
self in the broken notes of the low plaintive song 
of age; and Sarah, who had left her pony at a 
distance, had listened for some time ere she was 
perceived. There was about the aged and lonely 
woman an air of quiet dignity and self-possession, 
and a calm thoughtfulness of countenance which 
inspired her visiter with involuntary respect. 
Though in the strict costume of her country, she 
was better dressed than matrons of her presumed 
rank ; and the short full mantle, fixed at the throat 
with a silver clasp or brooch of unusual dimen- 
sions, and the snowy curch of the finest linen, 
looked as if they were arranged for ceremony, and 
were yet the becoming garb of every day. Sarah 
afterwards obtained the clew to this mystery. The 
lonely widow by the Waterfall, whose hut was 


full three miles from any other human habitation, | 


was a born gentlewoman, though she had “ stoop- 
ed in marriage ;” and “ all the waters of Loch- 
naveen could not wash her blood from that of 


Nighean Donachd Ruadh herself, outcast and poor 


as she was the day.” 

The Highland matron showed no vulgar surprise 
when the young stranger unawares stept up to 
her. It was, indeed, understood that strangers 
could not take by surprise the Seer of the Water- 
fall. With the breeding of a chieftain’s hall, she 
invited Sarah into her hut, and placed for her the 
only chair which it contained. 

With curtsies and smiles, Sarah chose for her- 


elf a less distinguished seat, one of those bee-hive | 


ottomans of twisted bent and rushes, which furnish 
home-made rustic seats to the more tasteful and 
industrious among the Highlanders. She sat with 
her back to the door; and, having accepted the 
proffered bowl of milk, solicited leave to try the 
antique spinning implements of her hostess. Thus 
was she engaged, the old woman leaning on the 
back of the chair, and opposite to her, regarding 
her with those calm looks which benevolent and 
prophetic age sometimes bestows on sanguine and 
unthinking youth. 

The light step of the deer-stalker was unheard, 
or unheeded, by the amateur spinner, and the 
widowed Sheelas only recognised her entering 


‘msman by the bending motion of her eyes. 
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come habitation. She trusted that Ranald would | 
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Sarah took off and laid beside the tame fawn at her 
feet, her riding hat and her upper covering ; and, 
absorbed in her new employment, laboured with 
all her art. 

Still the Highland spindle refused to play and 
whirl to her skilless hand ; still the thread became 
more and more twisted and entangled ; the over- 
violent impulse given made it only the faster whirl 
backwards, Flushed and vexed at her awkward 
failure, Sarah impatiently snapt what she could 
not unravel. 

The widow raised her hand as if to stop this youth- 
ful rashness. It was too late. Sarah commenced 
her task anew ; and again the old woman fixed 
her eyes with melancholy scrutiny upon her fair 
' guest, while the clansman riveted his gaze on the 

female seer. The Highland widow, on her own 

part, had no pretensions to the gift of second-sight. 
| She had been a solitary, suffering, and reflecting 
| being, pious and thoughtful ; and “ the secret of 
the Lord was with her that feared Him.” This 
was the true secret of her inspiration. It was 
not directly to Donald that the widow addressed 
herself. Gazing on Sarah, still childishly absorb- 
ed in her antique labour, she slowly and calmly 
said, “ Ye are young, and ye are fair! alas, that 
the hands should already be old and withered 
which shall wrap the corpse-shroud over your 
blossoming beauty.” Sheelas, for so was the 
_ widow named, looked towards the clansman. 
' Donald, my kinsman, welcome! This fair 
girl is then the Saxon bride of Mac Mic Raonull ?” 

The emphatic and solemn tones of the woman's 
‘voice, her intense and mysterious gaze, and the 

wild answering glance of the clansman, who now 
_stept forward, startled the playful spinster. Sarah 
rose in haste, and fixed her questioning eyes alter- 
nately on her silent companions. 
| What spell hangs over me, and over every one 

I meet to-day?” shesaid. ‘ To-night, and I shall 
sleep my first sleep under my husband’s roof: to- 
night receive the welcoming of Ranald’s kinsmen 
to his Highland home. ‘This to me should be a 

happy day, yet every voice sounds like a passing- 

bell : every eye bends on me in mysterious pity, as 
if the characters of a terrible fate were seared on 
my brow.” 

Sarah had been tracked by her little palfrey, 
| which she had herself fastened to a bush when 
|seeking the hut. The pattering of the unshod 
| horses, and the voices of the gillies, now sounded 
| in her ears like the shout of a respite ; and Ranald’s 
greeting, gay and cordial, soon banished all eerie 
| bodings from her breast.. He was in very high 
spirits, now at home in every happy sense of the 
word. Far and near, wherever he looked, from 
the mountain masses of the magnificent Mamta- 
| mar, to the breckan bush,—from the lovely woman 
‘to whom his smile brought life, to the meanest 
thing that breathed within a wide range,—all 
| owned him lord, and loved or feared him. 

His morning’s sport had been uncommonly 
successful ; and some of his tributaries and fos- 
terers in the higher glens, where the cattle were 
now at their summer pasture, met his lordly pro- 


gress with the homage of mingled flattery and 
bs) 
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cordial affection on which his childhood and youth 
had been banqueted, and which co/d England had 
never afforded to his heart or his pride. 

“ How like himself he looks to-day,” was Sarah's 
fond thought, as he shook hands with her and 
welcomed her on the side of Mamtamar, Several 
of the gillies were laden with the spoils of the 
chase. “ A noble buck, Sarah: is he not? I 
wish we could send a haunch of him to aunt 
Bridget ; or uncle Gilbert,—ay, that were the bet- 
ter mark.” 

** How good-natured Ranald is to-day,” thought 
Sarah. 

“ I have had no luck till now. But the deer of 
Mamtamar know ‘the chief of a thousand hills 
with all their bounding roes,’ as Donald’s old 
rhymes recite. 
shall not want ‘ the doe and the roe, and the hart 
and the hind,’ and all sylvan cheer, fair Saxon.” 

Ranald showed her a variety of dead birds, de- 
scribing the habits and species ; and though Sarah 
would rather have seen them on the wing, or in 
the copse, than in blood-bedabbled plumage, she 
tried to sympathize in the exultation of the sports- 
man. 


* And ancient Sheelas,” said Ranald, “ you | 
She is not | 


have made acquaintance with her. 


one of our ordinary crones. She has good blood 


in her veins, though she chose to disgrace it. She | 


Your welcoming bridal-banquet | 





was the kinswoman and companion of my mother; | 
have confessed, to the strapping maidens and 


contracted a low marriage with a mechanic from 
Morayland ; and was sent to the exile of our 


Siberia, the wrong side of Mamtamar. Fortunately | 
acknowledged, however, her sweetness of manners, 


all her children died as they grew up ; for not one 
of them could have told who was his father’s 
chief. When the last, the eighth, was laid within 
the Druids’ Stones, many years ago, Nighean 
Donachd Ruadh spoke for the first time to the 
widowed wife and childless mother, now somewhat 
freed of taint.” 
Here was “ 
Sarah had no heart to inquire what, in the judg- 
ment of the Chieftainess, was “ a low marriage.” 
* But where is the Man of the Dirk 7 Have you 
pledged each other in the Waters of Peace—the 
‘ fountain Arethuse’ of Clan-Raonull?” said 
Ranald, gaily. 
**] have drank 
“ And pledged dark Donhuil.” He happily did 
not pause for the answer, which Sarah could not 
easily have found. “1 wish you had waited my 


$9 





the party. 
a thing to dream of, not to tell.” | 
lip, “ I care not. 


approach.—I could have wished to seal my peace | 
Chief. Sarah looked more distressed than before. 


with my kinsman ere we enter the last pass. This, 


Sarah, is but the threshold of our country; across 


the high-lying wild moor, on which we are about 
to enter, lies Lochnareen proper, its green and fer- 
tile heart. Into it I would not wish to carry angry 
thoughts, nor unpleasant remembrances,—at least 
not in your company.” 

* Thanks, Ranald ;—though surely every spot 
on which the sun shines may be a fit place for the 
reconciliation of friends,” returned Sarah. 

The widowed Sheelas had been dispensing her 
hospitalities in the inside of her hut. She now 
came forth to welcome the Chief, as did every one 
they met, with the observance due to a sovereign 


prince ; which Ranald, to do him justice, received 
with the ease of one to whom both lip-service and 
the worship of the heart had always been familia, 
While the band made a hasty meal on the green. 
sward, Sarah retired to adjust her dress, 

“It must be in gay, gallant,—ay, and in jj 
land trim, that you enter the halls of Raonull, 
which we are fast approaching,” said the Chief 
“ From the next height we have, what a certgip 
supple Lowland knave, in my employment, cal} 
a Pisgah-view of the promised land,—a land 
good performance to Mr. Daniel Hossack however, 
who is the only ready-money man in my country,” 

In a few minutes Sarah stepped out among her 
courtiers and attendants, attired as befitted , 
Chieftain’s bride; the tartan covering as gracefy! 
a shape as ever yet claimed the hereditary right 
of wearing it; the plaid screening as fair a coup. 
tenance as its folds had ever veiled. There was 
that tasteful intermixture of the jewelled ornaments 
which Ranald admired, and which gave sparkling 
relief and finish to her attire. Her ornaments 
received unqualified approbation from the specta- 
tors, though her claim to personal beauty was 
still the subject of secret dispute ; some of the 
younger men of “ the Chief’s girdle,” declaring 
her passing lovely! and others scouting all pre 
tension to good looks in a slender handful of 
a girl, whose fairy face was not the breadth ofa 
Saxon shilling ; most unlike, indeed, as all must 


massy matrons of the race of Raonull. 
Those who denied the Saxon stranger's beauty, 


kindness of heart, and openness of hand,—which 
last was, probably, after all, her chief merit, fail- 
ing, as she so wofully did, in birth and country. 

When the cavalcade again got into order, 

Donald of the Dirk was missing. He had deserted 
The Chief knitted his brows. 
“ Ha me com,” said he scornfully, curling his 
Mount, Sarah: Donald of the 
Dirk does not, it seems, grace your triumphal 
entry into my glen.—Well—this evening—I must 
find you a more courteous groom than this moody 
dreamer, whose conduct becomes every hour mere 
inexplicable. Did he not pledge you in the Cup 
of Peace?” 

“ The draught was, unfortunately, spilt between 
us,” replied Sarah, hesitating, as if she confessed 
a crime. 

“Son of Mercy, you don’t say so,” cried the 


“If your kinsman had even refused to partake 
with me what, to his clan, is significant of the 
bread and salt, the sacred symbols, among other 
wild tribes, of confidence and hospitality, I should 
even then believe that he did so merely to retain 


the power of injuring, without breach of honour 
and of faith, but not that he would employ that 


power against me.” 

The Chief was evidently disconcerted. Lightly 
as he affected to treat the superstitions and usage 
of his country, their deep-struck roots were inte 
twined with every fibre of his mind. The spilling 
of “the Cup of Peace,” the loss of the wedding 
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the abrupt departure of the nearest kinsman, 
oka duty it was to ride by the bride, and lead 
her to the threshold of the castle, were ominous as 
well as vexatious. All else, however, went on 
smoothly ; and group after group of young men 
still arrived to welcome the return of their Chief. 
#Whip and spur, then, Sarah,” said the Chief. 
«And again good-night to sullen Donald. We 
must make our grand entry into our capital city 
of Porst-na-Baat before sunset. For this, I believe, 





our rascally vizier, Daniel Hossack, has made rather 
splendid preparations. Sarah obeyed with ala- | 
crity. There was an animating gallop of some | 
miles among the cavalry, and a brisk rush among 

the long-legged and kilted foot, till the cavalcade | 
halted on a wild, wide, flat heath,—an ocean pro- | 
spect in immensity and sublimity, with the added | 
glory of an Alpine range, far distant, but stretch- 
ing round on every side, its peaks glittering, dusky, | 
or lost in haze. Overhead was the uniform deep- | 
toned dull blue heaven, which harmonizes so well | 
with the sombre grandeur of a wild and solitary | 
scene composed wholly of the primary elements of | 
moor and mountain ;—the same low brooding sky | 
which a late distinguished landscape painter has, | 
with such striking effect, diffused over a view of | 
the plain of Marathon. | 

“Here, at last, is the true Highland scenery,” 
ssid Sarah, ‘* When you boast of your glens, | 
and lakes, and forests, why are you silent about | 
prospects like this; which, to softer scenery, is as | 
the mighty ocean to a pleasant inland lake:—one’s | 
soul finds room to breathe freely here,—to soar | 
and expand !” | 

“Ay, Sarah, so you have found the key to our | 
scenery at Jast! Any one can admire a sweet green 
glen, or a wooded glade: it requires a Highland 
heart and eye, a clansman’s associations, to wan- | 
der in admiration over the gray moor. ‘To Donald 
of the Dirk, whom you see so far off, stalking 
ghost-like before us, this inspiring prospect is like 
the dance and song of the billows and the breeze 
toa mariner; like the sound of Bow-bell to a 
Londoner,” 

“You might have spared that illustration,” | 
replied Sarah, laughing; “ but as Chaucer, and 
Spenser, and Shakspere, and Milton, were almost | 
Londoners, even that shall not offend me.” | 

“At least the sun must not go down on your | 
wrath to-night.” In a few minutes more the 
married pair were rapidly descending a mountain | 
gorge, threading a rugged unequal bridle-way, | 
flanked by lumpish disjointed swells of mossy | 
ground covered with coarse heath and bent. 

“Shut your eyes, now, my little dark-haired 
darling,” said Ranald, in his native language: | 

close those diamond portals of the soul, whose 
°pening brings morn to the glens, as Donald might 
“ay, till I ery, ‘Look up, Sarah.’ ” 

Sarah did as she was ordered ; and, when de- 
red to open her eyes, her burst of lively and 
‘pturous admiration satisfied even Ranald’s 
mpacity of praise for all that was his own. 
Ph ee of Lochnaveen !” he said, trium- 
thet y throwing out his hand towards the scene 
spread in beauty beneath them. Sarah’s heart, 
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for a moment, swelled, and throbbed with the pride 
of property and power,—a new and exulting feeling. 
Of all she saw she was the lady and mistress, and 
held her rights by a tenure which tenfold doubled 
their value,—the heart and hand of Ranald. 

The Chief had chosen his hour well. Sunset 
was fading fast into twilight. In a few minutes 
more would have fled all those magic and shifting 
lights that now tinted tower and tree, slanting 
across the bright lake upwards through the hang- 
ing-birch woods to the enshrining cliffs,—and 
bringing forward many of those little accessories 
that constitute the interest of a living scene, and 
give the landscape its sweetest touches, 

The old gray hold of the Chief of Clan-Raonull, 
far below and across the lake, and yet looking 
very near, could be no object of peculiar attraction, 
save to its owners, though the striking outline of 


its embrasures, loop-holes, steep roof, and rudely 


battlemented walls floating on the waters of the 
lake, might have been more engaging to the eye of 
taste than the heavy substantialities of the rugged 
structure. But it was on her home that Sarah 
gazed,—her home in weal or woe,—through life 
and all its changes. Dubious of her long silence, 
Ranald riveted his eyes on her face, as if to read 
her thoughts, and with no disposition to indulgent 
construction. Her low, involuntary sigh was 
breathed from causes very different from any 
feeling connected with the lack of architectural 
elegance or domestic accommodation in her future 
home; yet, when Ranald spoke, she wished that 
this involuntary sigh had been suppressed, 

“The house, as you see, is no great things,” 
said he, slightly. “I warned you not to expect a 
Hampstead Lodge, and its snug accompaniments, 
in Strathnaveen. When we have settled a while 
we must contrive some wing or jamb. In yonder 
hills of ours is marble enough to construct a 
million palaces. The present domestic accommo- 
dation is, however, miserable, and often scanty, 
especially when we have female guests; yet 
daughters of the houses of Kintail and of Suther- 
land have chosen, for life, yonder rude home. I 
speak not of men’s accommodation ; even you, fair 
Saxon, would scorn the tall fellow who, with his 
plaid, and seven feet of the heath, could not find 
him a chamber. In such sleeping room, thank 
God and my brave ancestors, I am tolerably well 
provided.” 

This contradictory speech pained the gentle Sarah, 
The want of a fine dwelling would, in any cireum- 
stances, have been the last subject of her regret. 
And what were entire squares of town-built palaces 
compared to the magnificent scene before her. 
There was something too,—it was notmeant unkind, 
but it was jarring,—in the allusion to the former 
splendid alliances of the family. The short-lived 
glow of the pride of rank, place, and property was 
chilled in the bosom of the stranger. She was, 
then, not reckoned of mind or birth sufficiently 
lofty to value the noble above the comfortable and 
the convenient. Sarah owned to herself that it 
might be so. “ A castle,” said she, “and a wide 
domain, never made part in my dreams of romance. 
Some little shielling in yonder braes,—a bothie in 
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the green-wood, by the lochan of the water-lilies, 
where, at morn and even, [ could climb the next 


tomhan and count all the blue smokes rising from | 


humble and happy hearths, under the kind pro- 
tection of Ranaid, were more to me than the 
grandest gold and marble palace in all the 
Arabian Tales; and Ranald methinks ought to 
know it.” 

“You are a sweet, little ingratiating Nighean 


Ceard, that is the truth, Sarah. A little more | 


ambition and pride of place might, however, not 


misbecome the bride of a Chief; yet if the doughty | 


sons of Raonull do not thank me for giving them 


so gentle a lady and mistress, they deserve to be | 


ducked in their own lake. But, speaking of 
your favourite blue smokes, the castle looks 
deserted to-night,—so does the hamlet. The 
chimney-tops, ‘the wind-pipes of hospitality,’ give 
no sign of preparation.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps the people are abroad,” said Sarah. 

“Ah, yes—just that—at the ferry under the 
cliffs below, where we cannot see them, all gathered 


to welcome us. But, hold a firm rein, my love. | 


Here, at this crag, 1 was ever wont to fire off my 


piece as a call to ‘spit and raxes, a sort of first | 
dinner-bell, or intimation to the ministering angels | 


of my mother’s kitchen, that their Chief is not 


quite a divinity, or is, at least, of kindred to those | 


gods who relish a savoury sacrifice, and can, even 
after a ten hours’ fast, condescend to a mess of 
venison chops,—if their liberal language knew any 
such pinched, lean, niggardly word avoirdupois, 
connected with food, as chops.” Ranald, as he 
carelessly spoke, was loading his gun, which was 
carried by one of his innumerable attendants. 
* Are you quite ready, Sarah, or shall I not fire?” 

Afraid, yet ashamed to confess her fears, Sarah 
measured the waters, that, through the opening of 
the copse, she saw yawning many fathoms below, 
but said she was ready,—“ quite prepared.” 

Ranald fired. At this well-known signal, from 
an ambuscade placed by the Lhalie rose a yell of 
bag-pipes, and the welcoming shouts of a rabble 
rout; and before the smoke of his piece was dis- 
pelled, Ranald saw his wife borne head-long 
down the scaur which lay under the hamlet of 
Glack-an-duich, and hung sheer over the lake. 

Every man in sight started forward, but Ra- 
nald outstripped them all. From side to side of 
the lake, and along the 4raes, where groups of spec- 
tators were ranged, there was a suppressed cry—a 
moment of intense anxiety; and the small, beauti- 
ful pony which the lady had ridden, was seen 
plunging in the waters without a rider. 

It was swimming across, as if to gain the castle 
lawn. 

“ Have the waters of Lochnaveen swallowed, and 
hidden in their depths, the shame of their degene- 
rate Chief?” was the passionate exclamation of 
Nighean Donachd Ruadh, addressed to the aged 
matron who stood at the hall lattice beside her, 
her counsellor and companion. 

“Daughter of Red Duncan, what is not yet 
done, remains to be fulfilled,” returned the oracle, 
as she drew the lady back. 

Instead of the sight of agony and horror which 


| Ranald had anticipated, on his desperate plunge 
down the scaur, he found his wife on the ledge of 
the precipice, faint and trembling, and by her sig, 
Donald of the Dirk. She threw herself into Rea- 
nald’s opening arms, and, as he clasped his reco. 
vered and doubly-valued treasure, the clansmay 
suddenly disappeared. 

“To your brave kinsman I owe my life,” erie: 
| Sarah, looking round. 
| “TI pardon Donald’s former desertion, my jg. 
loved: God and his angels placed him here 4, 
atone for my mad rashness. And you bleed, my 
| Sarah !—how shall I ever forgive myself?” =~ 
| ©The slightest contusion possible: not so bag 
as the prickle of a rose. Would you believe tha 
yon fierce Donald can grow pale at the sight of 
| blood ¢”’ 

“At woman’s only, love. And see that imp of 
‘the devil, how he swims the lake!—it neighs by 
' the castle wall, as if it had done some great feat, 
_By my father’s hand! I will have him shot and 
_ham-strung.” 

“Hush, Ranald! See, and be thankful, how 
beautifully my tartan screen floats and curls down 
the lake, showing its changing hues like a wild 
drake.” 

“ Let all go to the broad sea, since I have your- 
self, my own poor Sarah. This delicate han‘ 
mangled so cruelly, too!—I could curse myself!” 

** Kiss it, and heal it rather, as poor mamma used 
to do long ago,” said Sarah. ‘* Oh, her kisses 
were balm! My poor mother, Ranald, you have 
scarcely heard me speak of her. She died when] 
was only five years old; and I knew even then] 
was never again to have a mother.” 

Ranald kissed the bruised fingers, and woald, 
at this moment, have given half his life and for- 
tune to have been able to promise his wife a daugh- 
ter’s place in Ais mother’s heart. 

The Chief carried Sarah up the steep, so fortu- 
nately tangled, and woven, and matted on the 
surface with underwood and creepers, as to have 
obstructed the wild career of the startled pony. 
Here had lurked Donald of the Dirk, waiting till 
the bridal party had passed over the lake, before, 
in darkness and shame, he went to give his lady 
an account of his baffled mission. 

In a land where every event and accidental cir- 
cumstance is construed into presage and omen, the 
occurrences of this day were peculiarly evil-boding 
to the young stranger. The last alarming acei- 
dent had put a stop to all those demonstrations of 
joy and welcome which, on the south bank of the 
lake, had been secretly got up by the golden waters, 
(usquebaugh,) and more golden promises, of the dip- 
lomatic Bhalie. His bribes and his cajoleries had De 

_ power over the loyal hamlet that flourished under 
the immediate eye of the Daughter of Red Duncas, 
where all was chill, silent, and lowering. Though 
a party of mercenaries had been stationed in a™ 
bush in the pass, the inhabitants of the mountal 
hamlet—* the Keepers of the Heart”—held at a8 
| inauspicious distance ; the children peering slily 
‘over their rocky battlements, but no one offering 
welcome and greetings to their returning } 

' The * high hereditary piper” of the clan not only 
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vegheyed the Bhalie’s mandate, to raise the ap- 
nar riate pibroch in the pass at the fitting moment, 
Ee chen a mercenary ventured to profane the 
clan-anthem, he furiously plunged his skein-dhu into 
bowels of the rival bagpipe, which was squeak-- 
ing out its final agony as the Chief reached the 
ferry. The tumult was hushed on his approach. 
He imperiously ordered his men, who had broken 
into groups, to muster behind him ; and, giving his 
horse to one of their number, drew his wife’s arm 


the 


from his personal protection. 

Poor Sarah, “‘ the observed of all observers,” | 
was now much discomposed. Her splendid dress | 
was soiled and torn; her hair dishevelled; her 
head uncovered ; her colour had fled with her 


spirits. 

«JT shall be more like poor Mary Stuart running 
the gauntlet of her scornful and rebellious subjects 
inthe streets of Edinburgh, than the triumphant 
ride Ranald would exhibit to his subjects,’ was 
her sad thought. Had her father or her kind 
aunt been her companion, Sarah would now have | 
implored for rest and leisure ; but Ranald thought 
not of it, and she had not yet learned to express 
her wishes to him, save by her observance and | 
ready obedience. | 

Of the few persons, besides the Bhalie and his | 
household troops, who stood at the ferry, near the | 
landing-place, all had silently disappeared before | 
Ranald lifted his wife on shore, and bade her wel- 
come to his own coast, and his capital of Porst-na- | 
Baat. In another second, every door was inhos- | 
pitably shut against them; or, in more accurate 
phrase, every bundle of dried fern, every wattled | 
hurdle forming the rude substitute for a door, | 
was put in requisition, tliroughout the hamlet, by | 
the loyal, devoted, and high-spirited subjects of | 
the Daughter of Red Duncan. 

The women, usually so clamorous with their 
felicitations on such occasions, were instantly in- 
visible. The children looked askance; the curs 
growled. Ranald glanced rapidly around in every 
lirection ; his features swelling with disappoint- 
ment and anger. He gnawed his lips till the blood 
started, as he looked on his deserted state, and left | 
Sarah to receive and acknowledge as she might the | 
endless congratulations and apologies of Mr. Daniel | 
Hossack, who, in grand costume, marched by her | 
side, till sent back by the Chief to hasten the fer- | 
tying of the gillies, Ranald’s passion reached the | 
‘xtremity, when, as he passed on, he saw the | 
blockade raised, and the people coming out of their 
‘wellings to gratify curiosity, or express muttered 
contempt. 


“>> 


Py sase rebellious churls !—dearly shall they rue 
us day!” was his exclamation ; and his thoughts 
went to something like razing his hitherto favoured 
capital of Porst-na-Baat, and strewing its founda- 
tions with salt. | 

The hamlet consisted of a row of huts, fronting | 
‘he lake, built with some show of regularity : be- | 
und were many scattered dwellings on a sloping 


mp bank. It was by the path lying between | 
m 








nald led his wife to his ancestral home, in. 
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silence and sadness. The path became more and 
more steep and narrow, the banks of the loch more 
high as they proceeded to the castle ; gloomy still- 
ness before them, murmurs of discontent, clamour, 
and muttered reproaches following their course, 

“So he came at last?” said gray Echan of the 
boat, addressing one of the gillies. 

“ And brought with him a fair excuse for loiter- 
ing so long among the Sassenach—-the flower of 





_all their land,” replied Sweyn the henchman. 
within his own, as if he feared to trust her again | 
‘not such as should flourish beneath the breckan, 


* A flower, and maybe a fair one, Sweyn ; but 


or be worn beside the stately eagle-plume,” said 
an old woman. 

**And why not, Marac ?—the world is changed 
since Nighean Donachd Ruadh brought us her 
dower of naked gillies and sharp dirks, Raonull 
is the man for the world that is now—not for that 
which cai/liachs prate about at a lykewake, when 
usquebaugh and tobacco-smoking are plenty, and 
Callum Bhaird screaming the ’eerim in their old 
deaf ears.” 

“ Evil meet you, son of a cur!—TIs it thus 
you speak of the shame of your Chief, and the 
stain on your name?” cried the beldame, her eyes 
darting baleful fires. 

“Take it quietly, mother ; my father’s son has 
another name than you give me. But if shame 
come to our country in a shape like yon, and both 
pockets stuffed with gold pieces, deeper shame be 
mine if I don’t welcome it.” ‘The cailliach looked 
fiercer than before. 

‘““ A bride whose steed refuses to bear her; a 
matron who seeks her husband’s dwelling without 
the coi7f should bind a modest matron’s brows; a 
stranger in whose unlucky hand the Cup of Peace 
is spilt at the lip ; whose screen falls from her dis- 
honoured head, and floats to the wide sea ere she 
has passed the threshold of her spouse :—what bode 
tukens like these?” said the beldame. 

“They bode, Marac,” replied the same young 
man, “that you are going home to put on your 
best curch, and rub up your Strathspey steps be- 
fore you foot it with me to-night at the bridal 
feast, to the tune of ‘ Lochnaveen’s Rant.’” 

“ Pert churl’s blood !—go you to the bridal feast. 
You, and such as you, are fit to keep company 
with the Tinker’s wench, and not such as my 
father’s daughter.” 

‘““ Now, the devil meet me!—if you were any 
thing but what you are, and that is a spiteful old 
witch, but I would come across the mouth that so 
named your lady and mistress.” 

“ My mistress !” 

“And what then? The wife of your Chief; 
the mother that will be.” 

*“No!—never! The quick earth would first 
open and swallow what the waters yawned for! 
Never shall the red puddle of the Saxon caird 
mingle with the blood of Mac Mic Raonull, if a 
dirk be left in one true man’s hand, or a bodkin 
in a woman's!” 

“ Hush !—to your rock and spindle, Marac, and 
leave your Chief to choose his wife himself.” The 


argin of the loch and the row of huts, that | young man passed on, 


“ This is but a cold welcoming to one so fair and 
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gentle,” thought Sweyn. A few stragglers again| “ You choose a bad time for discussion ” 
appeared ; and when Sweyn reached a sort of rude returned Ranald, trembling himself, but stil] 
stone cross that formed the rallying, or central , dragging her on. 

point of the hamlet, he threw his bonnet in the) “I may yet save him!” she cried, struggling to 
air, shouting “ Raonui/ and his bride for ever! — ‘free her arm. “He may be found. Those bgp. 
Joy to Mac Mic Raonull and his Saxon bride!” | barous, ignorant people, cannot know how to treat 





The cry was lustily echoed by a few mercenaries | 
of the immediate household of Mr. Hossack. It 


was the signal for open revolt and outrage. Boys 
and girls first raised the cry of opposition, in which — 
all soon joined. “ The tinker and his callet are 
come !—haste out with your broken pots and pans! 
The tinker and his callet!” | 

Those who recollect—and who can ever forget 2 | 
—the grosser and more outrageous insults offered | 
to the royal family of France, by a people once | 
celebrated for their light-hearted courtesy, and the 
enthusiasm of their loyalty, may imagine this 
scene. 

The young Chief of Raonull was not yet so 
subdued as the unhappy Bourbons. When the 
insulting cry reached his ears, he turned fiercely 
round, shook off his wife, and looking more like a 
demon than a man, drew his dirk, and started as 
if to rush back upon the insulters. Sarah clasped 
and hung on his arm in agony, imploring to know 
why he seemed so agitated, and supplicating that 
he would not leave her. He made no reply. The 


cowardly insulting shouts were hushed for the | 


moment on his turning round ; but as they again 
moved forward, the cry of the children was 
renewed, at first timidly, and then more boldly. | 
A small pebble, aimed at Sweyn, who, shouting, 
followed his master, glanced on Sarah’s dress, 
and Ranald again flew round in a mood of fury 
that would have spared no living thing. At the 





same instant a little child, that could just totter 
and prattle, a curly-headed, smiling boy, incited 
by some females within the door from which he | 
sprang, plucked Sarah’s skirt as he lisped his well- 
taught lesson of “ Nighean Ceard! Nighean | 
Ceard!” With a kindly revulsion of spirits, 
Sarah stooped to kiss the rosy cheeks of her infant 
traducer, fondly recollecting the caressing name 
which Ranald himself had once given her, and | 
then so strangely retracted. Her arm was round 
the child’s neck, her lips on his cheek. 

“ Cockatrice!” exclaimed the infuriated Chief, 
and, with one spurn of his foot, the beautiful boy 
was plunged into the lake. 

“Deed accursed !”’ exclaimed Sarah, in horror, | 
tearing her arm from her husband’s clasp. There | 
was a cry of anguish and horror all around, and 
men and women rushed to the water’s brink. 
Sarah would also have flown down the steep ; but 
she was dragged, almost carried onward, though 
Ranald now appeared hardly able to support him- 
self, 

“Sarah, as you love me, or pity yourself, not 
another word,” he said in a hoarse voice. ‘Shall 
the cause of my rash deed be the first to upbraid 
me with its fatal consequences ¢” 

“And I the cause?—say it not! Oh, rather | 
would I have suffered a thousand deaths, a thou- | 
sand shames, than that you had committed so | 


dreadful an act on this innocent child.” 


and points of honour. 


the drowned.” 

“ Save yourself, madam,” said Ranald, the blood 
revisiting his face, and his step becoming aggip 
firm. But the heart of Sarah was now too strong 
in its indignant sense of violated humanity to be 


quelled. 


“J will try to restore the child.” 

“Then go, if you wish to see yourself openly 
hooted and scorned ; if you court outrage and ip. 
sult from this ‘ barbarous’ people, go.” 

How strange was the waywardness and caprice 
that, at such a moment, felt and sneeringly re. 
sented, the ill-chosen epithet applied to the very 
people whom the rage of the Chief devoted to de. 
struction. Sarah again voluntarily clasped her 
husband’s arm, and, as she looked on his anguished 
brow, pressed that arm in silence to her side, 

“Sarah, madden me no farther. I know not 
what I do; but ‘tis time some peaceful roof 
were over your head.” 

“ Alas, I shall never more know peace!” The 
frantic cries of the mother of the drowned child 
now rung to the heart of the Englishwoman, 
who, though she knew not the mother’s language, 
yet well she knew these were a mother’s piercing 
cries of agony and despair. The wild impreca- 
tions of the bereaved woman, who, five minutes 
before, had, in wanton malice, incited her child 
to its fate, made Ranald, proud and stout-hearted 
as he was, shudder, and draw their innocent and 
unconscious object closer to his breast. 

“ Haste, my own love—haste! Sarah, I re 
gret nothing but that I have been so barbarous to 
you. My men are still on the other side of the 
lake. These people get frantic in their rage.” It 


_was for her husband’s safety that Sarah now 
_ trembled. 


It was toa murderer’s side, from which 
she had started in horror, to which she now clung, 
as she panted up the steep, and as if death alone 
could sever her clasp. It was this man, so feared, 
so loved, that she followed, with new energy of 
affection, her heart, at his softened speech, gush- 


_ing over with deeper tenderness than had ever 
blessed her happiest hours of unalloyed endear- 
ment. 


“This is sorry weleoming for my Saxon bride, 


said the Chief, speaking now with marvellous 


calmness. “This last lesson was severe, but 
needful ; would that it had fallen on some 0 
culprit. They shall all be better trained. Not 
even a cur, basking in the sun, between sleeping 
and waking, shall dare, in its dream, to bark, 
but the shadow of the wife of Raonull cross It 

“You do not yet understand this people, whom 
you think ‘barbarous’ They have wild notions 
Yet, turbulent, rugged, 
wretched serfs as to you they seem, without 
fidelity and devotion, all the gold of Englsné 
could not, I fear, make me happy. Their love # 
the air 1 breathe.” 
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The unhappy pair now stood by the threshold 
f their future home, deserted and alone. Not 
pain one menial was found, where the mother of 

Chief, at the head of thronging friends and 
vassals, should have appeared, to break the emble- 
matic cake over the head of the bride, and to give 
her welcome. 

The door of the castle was closed, for the first 
time Ranald had ever seen hospitality denied, by 
a shut door, in his father’s halls, whether by night 
ot day. Save the shock-head of a girl suddenly 


thrust from one of the loop-holes scattered at ran- | 


Jom over the walls, and as suddenly withdrawn, 
no human thing was seen. The anger of the Chief 


waxed hotter than ever. With the handle of his | 


dirk he struck on the rough oaken door, with 
preternatural force. It flew open, though not to 
his stroke, and Sarah, by the violence of the mo- 


tion, swung round on his arm, and fell across the | 


threshold, while blood gushed from her lips. 
“Hounds !” shouted the voice of her who had 
thus impetuously thrown wide the door. ‘* Who 
among you durst shut the gates of this dwelling 
against the meanest creeping thing to which it 
was the pleasure of Mac Mic Raonull to show hos- 


pitality ? I will have your arms hacked off by the | 


elbows. Tell the Saxon girl, ’tis not thus, in churl 
fashion, that Nighean Donachd Ruadh shows her 
resentment, not thus that she takes Aer revenge. 
Room for the Sassenach bride of Mac Mic Raonull.” 
Without one glance at the fainting creature who 
sank on her knees before her, the Chieftainess 
wrapt the drapery of her plaid around her stately 


person, with the dignity of the dying Cesar ad- | 


justing his mantle in the Capitol, and swept past ; 
all the loftiness of her character, and pride of her 
lineage, dilating her form and expanding her brow. 

“Mother,” said the Chief, in a subdued and 
pathetic voice, “‘ is it thus you receive your son?” 
He raised his wife with affectionate tenderness, 
and, at the same time, clutched the drapery of 
his mother’s plaid, as she crossed his threshold to 
leave the dwelling. 

“It is thus i receive, thus welcome, thus bless 
my bridegroom son. The curse of his mother 
cing to him, and to his house, till blood has puri- 
fied its deep, ingrained pollution! Till then, the 
same roof shall not shelter, the same hearth shall 
hot warm, the same bread shall not nourish, nor 
the same prayer bless him and her who gave him 
being.” 

She passed like a slow-moving thunder cloud. 

“Then be the feud eternal !” cried Ranald, with 
equal fierceness, throwing from him his mother’s 


plaid. He bore his insensible wife into the house | 


in the same moment that his mother left it for ever. 
_ The man whose hand was fresh from blood, and 
in whose heart there, at this moment, burned the 
thirst of a thousand murders, yet watched and 
Waited by a fainting woman’s couch, with almost 
gti patience, and more than woman's tender- 


Sarah had scarcely recovered her senses, when 
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passions, as well as his courage and generosity, 
were at this time strongly alive to the defence of 
the unpopular official. He left Sarah, on her own 
earnest entreaty, and flew down to the hamlet. 

The Bhalie had already been happily rescued 
by Donald of the Dirk, and had made the best of 
his way to the castle, though by a very circuitous 
route. These were not days of ceremony; nor 
was Sarah either offended or alarmed when the 
functionary, half frightened out of his senses, 
| planted himself by her couch. Besides Mr. Hos- 
_sack’s innate and insuperable regard for a “ ready 
_money fortune,” his kindest feelings expanded to 
the fair stranger—half his country woman, and so 
ungraciously received. As far as such impru- 
dence was possible in so discreet a person, the 
Bhalie was, indeed, independently of all hopes or 
fears, a disinterested partisan of the persecuted 
faction of the Saxon stranger. 

“Oich, oich, oich, madam, hinny, make your- 
self easy ; no fear of Mac Mic Raonull. Whatever 
might happen to the like of you or me of the South, 
if their Hieland blood were up, they'll take good 
care of their own. Poor barbarians! their Chiefs 
are, as it were, in the place of gods till them. You, 
dear young lady, fresh from a land of law and 
gospel, coin and commerce, are yet strange to 
their ways. But we must jouk and let the jaw 
go by; bow to the bush we get bield frae ; and 
they'll come round, never fear them. A month of 
_time, and an anker or two of usyuebaugh, properly 

administered, and a few ribbons and mutches 
among the women folk, will make the sons of 
Raonull—sons of Belial !—screw their pipes to an- 
other guess tune. The Chief, with your leave, is 
like fire frae flint ; but when he is on the hill— 
and he'll no be long from it—ye must take a 
saunter down among them. The cat/liachs, that’s 
the auld wives, like a pickle sneeshing, or, may 
be, a drap brandy ; and in good time the Bucker * 
is just off the mouth of Lochnaveen : so will the 
_bodachs—that is, the auld carles ; then the young 
_ queans, the lasses, will give their hearts for a bit 
red ribbon to tie up their hassocks o’ hair, or a 
string of glass beads will gang as far here as in 
Madagascar. Every place has its own ways, 
every bell its ain clink. A kebbuck, or a peck or 
two of meal, will be welcome at many a door 
where there’s bairns; and whatever else we want, 
there’s no want of them on Lochnaveen’s pro- 
perty. So, never fear, madam ; siller, time, and 
fair words go far. My lady, hinny, there are 
ways and means to bring all round. The auld 
lady is the worst job, and that unlucky brat of a 
_bairn drowning. And all will be laid to the door 
| of the innocent ; for it is the very nature of them— 
| 











_and weel I ken it—let them quarrel and dirk each 
other ever so at hame, to band and league against 
all sense, mense, siller, and civilisation.” 

Thus counselled, and thus reasoned, the Wal- 
pole of Lochnaveen ; and, in her present strait, 
| Sarah felt gratitude both for his advice and kind- 
‘ness. The death of the child was what pressed 


Ani came from the hamlet that the Lowland | most on her mind, both as an event to be lamented 
rime Minister, Daniel Hossack, was in danger of 
‘uffering for the offences of the Prince, Ranald’s 
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* Smuggling vessel, Probably a corruption of Buccaneer, 
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in itself, and dreaded in its consequences. In her | 


own happy land, life must answer for life. 


“ Must Lochnaveen surrender himself to jus-. 


tice?” she took courage to inquire. “ Will there be 
a trial? But wild passion was his fault—no 
evil intention.” 

“ Justice! trial! whew!” exclaimed the Bhalie. 


** A Chief brought to justice i’ the Hielands!” He 


shook his wig knowingly, and smothered a long 
and meaning chuckle. 

“Let not that disturb ye, madam. The law has 
not reached Lochnaveen glen yet, nor within a 
hundred miles of it. And we have more bairns 
among us, God wot, than brochan for them. A 
Chief's doings are not to be over strictly looked 
into, whether in the way of rape, murder, or spul- 


yie, saving your presence, if he keep the squares | 


about their freits of gentle blood and grand deeds, 
and, aboon a’, the ancient name. Names! their 
auldest charters are but of yesterday ; nor was 
there till but like the other year, a chief among 
them that had as much clerk-craft as could sign 
his own name, or make mair than a scart o’ a 
cross for his mark. Verily they are a brutish 
people, among whom Providence, nathless for wise 
ends of ceevileezin’ and evangeleezin’ the heathen, 
has cast your lot and mine, my leddy, hinny ;— 
good for nothing but to leister a saumon, or bring 
down a moor-cock, or beek their red-shanks i’ the 
sun or before a smoky peat-ingle, without clerk- 
craft or mechanic skill. They could not even build 
their chiefs a decent ruckle of a house, or make 
plough-graith for themselves to labour their bits 
of crofts.” 

** But you forget, sir” 
Sarah. 

“ Na, na; I dinna forget. It’s me kens them 
weel, the deil’s pets! Ye see, my leddy, hinny, I 


gently interrupted 





came amang the glens, lang before ye were born, | 


on a small merchandeezing venture. Well, they 
spulyied my bit pack, and, but for the chield 
they call Donald of the Dirk, a stripling then, 
would have ta’en my life, I verily believe, when I 
said *‘ How dare ye?’ Tlowever, that was going 


rather too far. The Chieftainess, like her fore- | 
bears, would confine their spreacheries to Moray- | 


land, or the Lowland Border, and keep her own 
nest clean ; so I got a measure of justice in the 
long-run, and saw one long-legged gillie strap 
for it.” 


** Good heavens! hung for such slight offence ? 


“ Ay; and what for no, my leddy? If the | 


Highland Chiefs have the power of pit and gal- 
lows, how better could they use it than ridding 
the land of lawless limmers who, like the wild 


Arabians of the Desert, think it their glory to | 


plunder peaceful industrious merchants travelling 
in the prosecution of their lawful calling?” 

“ Tt is a fearful power for any man to possess,” 
sighed Sarah ; “ vet these wild people cannot be 
so very wicked, after all, Mr. Hossack ; as you are 
still living and prospering among them ?” 

“Ay, that I may be, my leddy,” replied the 
Bhalie, lowering his voice to a whisper ; but at the 
same time slily smiling and closing his left eye, 
as if in compliment tohis own sagacity. “ Thriv- 


299 | 


| qualities ; and I hope to find in you, my country- 


ing, and upsides with them, and a bit Mair, in 
spite of their blastin’ and blawin’, as if we South. 
rons were like the dirt beneath the*~ feet, Proud 
| peacocks ! strutting back and fore with their arms 
_across, or stringing up auld rhymes, and doodjj 
| a bag o’ wind below their oxter, instead of, ¢ pretty 
men,’ forsooth ! setting their shoulders to a s 
or a plough. O, no! nothing but the gun anj 
the claymore is fit for the handling of ¢ the 
| Sliochd Raonull. And we could lick them, tuo, 
my leddy, that we could,” continued Bhalie Hos. 
' sack, waxing hot and animated in his Sassenach 
pride, and including his lady in his own superior 
race. “ Where met we ever in a fair field that 
we did not thrash the lurdanes? At the Harlaw, 
the very burgher boddies o’ Aberdeen drave them 
back to their moors and mosses, with weel-paid 
hides, I wot. But the other year, Mar’s Year, as 
it’s called, 1 think we showed at Glenshiel whilk 
were the best men; and ye must have heard of 
Killiecrankie ! and how that pestilent malignant 
James Graham, whom they call Marquis of Mon- 
trose, was chased like a whaup about Edderachalis 
yonder ;” and the Bhalie pointed with his thumb 
over his shoulder in the direction he specified, and 
was proceeding with great animation to recite the 
triumphs of Saxons and Protestants over Celts and 
' malignants, when Sarah, whose distracted thoughts 
_were otherwise engaged, again interrupted him, 
| saying, somewhat coldly, 
| © You forget, sir, that this people are my 
_ people ;” and then, with animation, “and the gal- 
lant, brave, unfortunate Montrose the hero of my 
| girlhood !” 
| The worthy Bhalie started, looking half petri- 
| fied. Had he, then, betrayed himself in almost 
| the only unguarded moment of the life held for 
twenty years by a precarious tenure. 

* A ten thousand pardons, my leddy! To be 
sure they are your people, and my people also; 
and a brave, loyal people too, if a little hot and 
fiery sometimes, and ready with their weapon. 
But let not my word be heard, I beseech ye!” 
and he lowered his voice to a whisper. “ Daniel 
Hossack ne’er was the man to meddle or make 
in matters that are aboon his hand. I have long 
kept a calm sough ; but the sound of kindly Low- 
land speech melted my heart somehow, and let 
| loose my rash tongue by these waters of Baby- 
lon, where my harp has hung so long upon the 
willows.” 

“No compulsory, or very unendurable captivity 
_to you, I should hope,” replied Sarah, smiling. 
“Your raiment has not waxed old, nor your 
_manna failed in the wilderness.” 
| “IT dare not complain, the Lord be praised! I 

dare not complain,’ returned the Bhalie, again 
lowering his voice to a whisper, as he always 
did when allusion was made to his temporal 
prosperity. “I have sense to manage, and fru- 
_gality ; and the blessing on my poor endeavours 
_has not been withheld. I cannot deny that.” 

“You have been, and will, I hope, continue, & 
most useful and exemplary man in this district. 
Mr. Aaron Hill has apprized me of your valuable 
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man, the friend and counsellor which, alas! I fear 
that the stranger inay need.” 

This was again assailing the Saxon functionary 
on the right side ; and so completely was his heart 
taken, as if by storm, that he could at that 
moment have lent Sarah twenty gold pieces, or 

ps forty, on her simple note of hand. He 
thrust his hands into his pocket, and jingled up his 
coins—a frequent practice with him, equivalent to 
s Highlander grasping the handle of his dirk— 
andas if in the fulness of his heart they were 


ready to jump out. “Your friend, my leddy! | 


sy, to the last drop of my blood. We'll be hand 


and glove; saving the reverence due from a poor | 
auld body of a Bhalie to the lady of his Chief.” 


As Sarah appeared weary of his presence, as well 
as most uneasy at the protracted stay of her 
husband, the Bhalie went off, professedly to hasten 


the return of the Chief, but really to steal home, | 


where, once in safety, he congratulated himself 
on the powerful auxiliary obtained by the Saxon 


faction. 
The Bhalie had not indulged in such an out- 


pouring of social confidence for many aday. The | 


Saxon lady was to him the talisman which un- 
locked a thousand southern associations. All of 


heart and of romance that he possessed was | 


touched and kindled. 


The return of the Chief relieved the immediate | 


apprehensions of Sarah arising from the exas- 
perated temper of the vassals. His appearance in 
the hamlet had again spread desolation. The 
discontented or mutinous clansmen retired into 
their dwellings with their women and children, 


lest, as they said, more of their offspring should | 


be sacrificed to appease the offended pride of “ The 
Tinker’s Daughter.” 


As another mark of sullenness, if not of open | 


defiance, preparations were made for a splendid 
lykewake of the drowned child. It was held in a 
barn belonging to a duineuasal, which formed a 
rallying point for the disaffected ; and here Nighean 
Donachd Ruadh deigned to appear ;—an unusual 
act of gracious consideration never paid by her 
save to aged or distinguished deceased members of 
the tribe. Now she herself led off the solemn Dance 


of the Dead, then a customary observance upon 
such occasions. 
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Every female domestic had left the castle to 
follow the fortunes of her lady, with all the maids 
of honour, the daughters of the gentlemen of the 

clan, who, under the eye of the Chieftainess, were 
trained in arts and manners. Every hearth 
under the roof was cold, and the eyes of the Chief 
flamed as if they would have kindled stones, as he 
_ paced the chill, desolate chamber of his drooping 
_ wife, and, from time to time, looked out upon the 
, illumination of the barn, from whence the candles 
| placed round the infant corpse threw long lines of 
tremulous brilliancy on the lake. 

By dint of bribes and promises, the Bhalie pre- 
vailed with an old woman, a wretched outcast, a 
Paria, with the reputation of being skilled in un- 
earthly arts, to afford her services to the inter- 
communed lady ; and to the medicaments and 
nursing of this beldame Sarah was left on that 
first long, sleepless, wretched night spent in her 
Highland home. 

When Ranald visited her early next morning, 
' it was a happiness so dear again to see him near 
her, again to cling to his embrace, that half her 
|misery was for the time forgotten; and of self 
| every thought was cast aside, when, perceiving 
| that he looked worn and sad, her gentlest cares 





_ were given to soothe and cheer him. 
| Sarah’s attentions were, for the first time, 
'almost unheeded. The Chief walked about the 
| chamber with an abstracted and troubled air. 
| “Sarah,” he said at last, “you may, if you 
| please, descend to breakfast. The Bhalie has 
| sent you a supply of every thing, and proper 
' attendants are arrived from another distant glen. 
| You are also freed of my mother’s presence! 
| Nighean Donachd Ruadh comes no more under 
| this roof.” 
| To Sarah’s aching heart and quick feelings 
there was deep unkindness in this address—deeper 
unkindness in its tone. Without spirit either to 
reply or to control her emotion, she wept in silence, 
striving to hide her tears as she feebly dragged her 
steps, in compliance with Ranald’s invitation, into 
the rude and comfortless hall, of which the only 
cheering feature was a huge fire of bog-wood, 
which its chilly vastness rendered agreeable even 
at summer-tide. 

Our tale must now revert to another group. 
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OF NIEBUHR, THE HISTORIAN 


OF ROME. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY GEORGE 


(Continued from page 101 


Nieuhy’s Tour in the Highlands, and among the 
Farmers of Scotland. 
Edinburgh, June 4, 1799. 
A Harpy idea once suggested itself to me, the ac- 
complishment of which would be an intellectual 
performance, both noble and beautiful, and durable 
‘ results ;—would that this might be prac- 
; le! Labours in the, so called, strict sciences, 
en if I should, at any time, advance so far in 


VALENTINE COX, M.A, NEW COLLEGE, OXPORD, 


of our February Numler.) 


them, could not (according to the measure of my 
_ powers, and the present state of those sciences) 
become any thing of this sort. Shall it be Philo- 
_sophy? But whosoever assumes to himself a high 
‘tone therein without possessing the best and truest 
calling thereto, will effect but little good. Shall 
it be History? Its importance and value may ap- 
| pear problematical ; and, moreover, I find, with 
regret, that through the insufficiency of our know- 
ledge, (occasioned, for the most part, by the igno- 
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rance or the incapacity of those who had it in their 
power to procure materials,) it is now almost im- 
possible to accomplish any thing at all resembling 
that enlarged and splendid plan which I have long 
had in my mind. My prospects of doing any thing 
as an author are, therefore, very limited. 

I have recently been reading the biography of a 
very singular individual, a Mr. Taylor, of London, 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF NIEBUHR, 





it is an outward expression of talent and refine, 
ment, which certainly is often wanting to the beg 
of men, and may possibly be given to the dangerpy, 
man of the world, yet it never allows itself to }, 
impressed upon emptiness and ignorance, 

therefore, it be not a sure mark of the nobje. 
minded man, it is at least to be depended upon gg 
_ the mark of one in whose society we may live 





whom, probably, I have ‘already mentioned ; since, | with advantage. As far, however, as concerns the 


although I never saw him, what is said of him in- | 
There is | 


terests me just as if I had known him. 


character of my friend, (as he terms himself.) ] 
cannot pledge myself that your pure heart might 


something awful in his destiny and character, | be favourably disposed towards him, nor even that 
which malées one feel half afraid of forming his | I myself can venture to build much upon him, 


acquaintance. 
extremely unfavourable circumstances. An un- | 
exampled philosophical mysticism has, through the 
Platonic writers, made of him a confirmed believer | 
in Polytheism, and an adherent to the mystical 
interpretation of the popular religion of Greece ; a 


He grew up and has lived under | He has, however, that tone of mind in which his 


countrymen are almost entirely deficient; he has 
seen much and well; he has thought for himself 
and though he baows his native country thoroughly, 
he is free from national prejudices, and almost 
from national character. He has a little, although 


sort of half-madness which appears with a strange | a distant resemblance to our friend Souza’s che 
sort of sublimity in his translations of the Greek | racter, and probably it was this which very soon 
philosophers, and in his own writings, especially | | made me incline favourably towards him. Our 


his poems. Now, this man chose the object of | 
his love in earliest youth ; and the maiden, who 


won the first and only love of the boy, became the | 
wife of the young man to avoid being forced, by | 


her parents, into a wealthier connexion. For 


more than a year seven shillings a-week was all | 


the money which the young husband earned, by 
writing for his bread. And, although their cir- 


cumstances improved, in some measure, yet want | 


was still their companion for many succeeding 
years, still without bending their spirit. 
was very conceited, but he had also much firmness 
of character. I bless our stars, however, that we 
were not born in this country. 
had probably awaited us also ; since the sin of not 
being rich is here only atoned for by the effort to 


become so; and whosoever tempts his genius to_ 


live without making this effort, may at once re- 
commend himself to Heaven, if he has not chanced 


to get a pension from some great person or from | 
in which case he must renounce his | 
I could | 


government, 
freedom and the pride of independence. 
easily derive the best part of our Moltke’s writings | 
from those of this extraordinary man. 

I am thinking of going, on Saturday, into Fife- 
shire, on the strength of a very friendly invitation 
to visit a very interesting person, a landed proprie- 
tor there. In my next I will write you an ac- 
couat of this little excursion. 


Edinburgh, June 10,1799. 

The acquaintance whom I intend to visit, [ Sir 
John Henderson, | is a proprietor of an estate on the 
other side of the Frith, who, from his attainments 
as a statesman and political economist, and from 
the advantages which his property possesses in a 
famous coal mine, had long made me desirous of 
meeting him ; especially since I heard that he had 
expressed a wish to make my acquaintance. | 
Chance at length introduced us to each other, and | 
we soon became great friends. You know that 
elegance of demeanour in a person has always 
considerable attraction for me. I have no need to | 


tell you what I do not include under that phrase ; 


Taylor | 


A similar fate | 


acquaintance is of short standing ; it would not, 
however, have been of any use had it commenced 
earlier, for he seldom comes into the city, and the 
passage across the Frith in winter is not inviting, 
During the summer, however, I think of visiting 
him occasionally, and hope to get from him in- 
structions for the direction of my remaining tours, 
and introductions to be used in their progress, At 
the same time I expect to hear and observe more 
than one can possibly learn among the town’s 
people, who know nothing of their own country. 
Most Englishmen content themselves with the 
_ most undefined notions concerning the state of 
their own country, and found their notions respect- 
ing it on such deficient proof, that it is not safe to 
attach any credit to their answers on the subject. 
Among the acquaintances, dearest Amelia, who 

will probably visit us at Copenhagen, that sort of 
persons whom we are accustomed to call interesting, 
will form quite a distinct class. They are usually 
the most agreeable for mere conversation, but not 
such as we would gladly take to our bosom. Men 
of the world, although clever and educated, often 
| seem to lose ‘themselv es entirely, and become only 
| glittering forms, without hearts and souls, and 
‘cold as death. I have often allowed my self to 
'concede too much to the attractions of such 8 
character, and have favoured acquaintances of this 
sort more than was wise, and more than I myself 
could long endure. They are the proper appen- 
dages of capitals and courts, and are seldom, if 
| ever, to be found out of them. It has been my 
fate to have such individuals show me particular 
attentions, and to feel myself in return att 
to them more than to other acquaintances ; 
this because they could keep up, far better than 
those others, that animated style of conversation, 
which, of all gratifications, is the most attractive 
for me ; since in all the relations of mutual inter 
| course, ‘where personal attachment and community 

_of interests do not cause all differences to 

but where the space immediately surrou 

both parties (that is, me and another) must ev 
| remain open ; in all such cases, reciprocal vi 
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‘nes the degree of pleasure we can derive 

each other, in conjunction with the indi- 
sjdual traits of character which every one ex- 
hibits. But in proportion as a man is of an ordi- 
nary, every-day, cold nature, he is in the same 
an object of greater indifference. Accus- 
tomed as you are to simplicity, and irreconcileably 
sverse from levity, you will probably hardly 
endure such society. Fear not, however, dearest 
Amelia, on that head. Our inclinations, as well 
ss our opinions, will never cause us to disagree ; 
and in such matters yours shall become a law 


to me. 





Edinburgh, June 17, 1799. 
A little occurrence, in my quiet way of life, has 
caused me some hours of enjoyment too agreeable 
to be omitted in my letters to you. 


Whenever I have had occasion to speak of Play+ | 


fair, | have done so with that genuine respect, with 
which ais distinguished merit and upright charac- 
terhave always inspired me. This long time, how- 
ever, you have found no mention of him ; and the 
same thing took place with me in respect of him, 
as has happened, under other circumstances, in 

rd to other estimable acquaintances, for whom 
I felt real deference and respect, unaccompanied by 
any expectation of any indulgent feelings on their 
part, or any supposition of their holding a too 
favourable, much less an affectionate opinion of 
me, such as I enjoyed for a year and a half with 
the aged and excellent Hegewich. To my regard 
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nished that the time nevertheless did not pass 
rapidly by. There was no flow in our conversa- 
tion ; it was rather a succession of remarks and 
observations, than continuous discussion, or even 
mere narration. Was this because, after a too 
short and sudden acquaintance, we found ourselves 
quite alone, and in a position which requires a 
previous degree of open communication? Or was 
it the unavoidable consequence of the reservedness 
of this nation? It was not intended towards me 
personally, nor did it proceed from me. He even 
showed me, at different times, unexpected marks 
of candour. But something seems to press upon 
his heart; he is, I am sure, inwardly unhappy, 
and when I see a case of this sort, without know- 
ing its cause, I feel a sort of shrinking, as from 
the appearance of a being who lives under diffe- 
rent laws of nature from myself, and cannot there- 
fore be one with me. It is not reasonable, on go 
short an acquaintance, to try to guess the cause, 
especially as I am acquainted with none of his 
friends, of which too the number seems to be 
small; but if I may presume to conjecture from 
some expressions, not thrown out at random, but 
uttered with vehemence, he has been unhappy in 
his marriage. He is a widower; but there seemed 
to lie a feeling of bitterness, rather than of pain, 
under every term in which he alluded generally to 
such connexions, a decided scepticism as to the ex- 
istence of domestic happiness. He lives quite 
alone: his only daughter resides at her grand- 
father’s, and, excepting a brother, a person of no 


for Playfair was added a certain degree of fear. | importance, he has about him almost throughout 
I was sensible of not being able to satisfy my own | the year, no one but his dependants and assistants 
expectations, and therefore, assuredly, his still less. | in his favourite occupations. The pains, however, 
Thus it came about that I seldom saw him. Re-| which he bestows upon the embellishment of his 


cently, however, I found myself by accident alone 


| 


estate, his beautiful plantations, the improvement 


with him. In the course of our conversation, we | of the soil, and the possession of a noble library, 


came to the subject of mineralogy. He offered to 


| 


take a walk with me, on the following evening, | 
about the rocks on the east side of the city, which | 
are uncommonly worthy of attention. He kept | 


his word. We went about under the steep walls 


of the time-worn hills, and he communicated to | 


me his theory of their remote production, and the 


nature, character, and composition of the different | 
kinds of stone. It was one of the most instructive | 
and agreeable evenings which I have enjoyed this | 


year. I am sorry to say he soon leaves for 
England. 


The little excursion I mentioned is still fixed for 
next Saturday. 





Edinburgh, June 25, 1799. 
I have at last performed my little excursion. I 


did not like to miss it, though the choice of the | 


day (Sunday, when no one is at work, and when 
itis not possible to see every thing) and the very 
time of the year, made it necessary, with respect 
some of my objects, to wait for a second visit, 
which I hope to make there in the course of my 
‘our northwards. My last letter has already made 
you acquainted with Sir John Henderson as a 
polished man of the world ; his acquirements and 
tone of mind give a solidity as well as agreeable- 
wes to his conversation, You will not be asto- 


seem insufficient to give his spirit peace. He inte- 
rests me much more, since he has touched my 
feeling of compassion in this particular. We got 
into a philosophical conversation, and here he sur- 
prised me. I found in him a decided follower of 
Spinoza, and a strict logical thinker; but his 
ideas upon Moral Philosophy, (although probably 
not his principles therein,) agreed entirely with 
the axiom of Jacobi, that “there can be no 
science of morals, which are only an object of 
taste.”* You may imagine how it interested me 


to observe this independent agreement of mind. 


On matters of taste we did not much agree; he 
forms his judgment here, as on many other sub- 


jects, very differently from us. However, he 





honours the Germans and the ancients. 





Edinburgh, July 2, 1799. 

I intended to write to you on the anniversary 
of our last parting, but was forced to yield to an 
invitation where the insipid talking made me feel 
empty and desolate. I went thence to Scott's, 
where I hoped to refresh myself with conversation 
that had more of heart in it. I went thither with 
the wish and the hope of being allowed for once to 
speak out directly upon that subject which lies 


~* Niebuhr gives this dictum in English, as it stands 
above, T. 
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nearest to my heart. Long, however, as I have | than those persons have taken the trouble to ~ 
been accustomed to write to you about this | quire, who satisfy themselves with what they have 
family, I have always complained also of their learnt by mere accident : this, also, almost with. 
reserve and want of that sympathy by which the | out exception, is the case with those who hay 
heart is so enlarged; this is quite a national | themselves visited this country. I have, there. 


trait, not to dwell upon that which with us Ger- 
mans fills the heart, and is so personally interest- 
ing. It is not the custom for them to speak to 
me of that which lies nearest to their heart, any 
more than it is natural to them to wish to hear 
the same from me. How shall I bless the time 
when I shall no longer be under this constraint, 
when, at home with you and our friends, I may, 


even by virtue of our national habit, hear of the | 
joy and sorrow of others, not merely as a piece of | 


news; when I may demand their sympathy and 
deposit with them, with an assurance of welcome, 
whatever is busy around my heart! I am far, 
however, from attributing this to any actual cold- 
ness in these excellent people. It is quite a 
national characteristic ; and among all the persons 


fore, been able to make very little progress in gain. 
|ing information in conversation, and could djs. 
cover only one or two books in which an individus} 
of a similar turn of mind seems to have laboured 
‘in the same track with me. This individual jg 
Mr. Grant of Redecastle, whom I recently men. 
tioned as the person on whose account alone I had 
already half made up my mind to visit the High. 
lands. It turned out, however, when he and | 
met, as is often the case when one is full of ex. 
pectation, and has long reckoned upon the antic. 
pated pleasure, that we met in a large mixed party, 


_where there was no thinking of any continuoys 


| fruit of that day. 


I have known, I have never observed it altered by | 
deal more talk ; but I am convinced that the pro. 
per kind of information can only be acquired by 


the circumstances of rank, or employment, erudi- 
tion, or sex ; therefore it is that a tiresome feeling 
is seldom banished from society. It has, for in- 
stance, struck me as very strange, that if you 
meet with any one, a member of whose family has 
been ill, he will hardly mention it or speak thereof 
with any display of feeling, beyond a short answer 
when he is asked about it. After this fashion, 


conversation with him. An invitation, therefore, 
of which I was already quite sure, was the only 
I did, indeed, see him the day 
after that, and in this room, and we had a good 


longer conferences, and in his own library, which 
must be unique of the kind. It is not that I am 
attracted to him by any very amiable or intellec- 
tual qualities ; but he has information which no 


other person but himself possesses. 


certainly people are made independent of each ' 


other. 

I fully believe that the Scotts love their little 
ones, and that Playfair is a kind father; and yet 
the former never speak of them, except (and that 
is thought a great favour) when they are present 
and spend the evening in their company, and have 
the opportunity of making themselves known ; 
while the latter acts as if his boy were not pre- 





Edinburgh, July 31, 1799. 
I met a person yesterday, whose acquaintance i 
should have been glad to make earlier; a man, 
whose talent and industry have raised him from 


_mere herdsman’s boy, to be an estimable literary 


character. 


sent. So far are they from having ever demanded 


of me an account of my connexions, so far is even 
Scott from having inquired respecting my father’s 
condition in life, (to whom, nevertheless, he is as 
attached as can be,) that they have met every 


attempt on my part to speak of such subjects with | 


perfect silence, which could have no other meaning 
than that it was not thought proper to speak much 
of such things. 
mother or my sister! I have only been able to 
speak more particularly of my friends as far as 
they belong to the literary world ; the Jacobi’s, for 
instance. Not, however, without the good Mrs. 
Scott’s seeing danger to religion and the kirk in 
all such philosophical beings! 





Edinburgh, July 16,1799. 


They have never inquired for my | 


} 


He is the first Briton that I have met 
with who has read more than the ordinary school- 
books among the Greek writers; the first, with 
whom one can speak of this branch of ancient 
lore, without the appearance of being guilty of 
ostentation. I would fain have had earlier con- 
versations with him. . . . 
Shanwell, in Ninrozs, August 6, 1799. 

. . . You will ask what place this can be, 
place of which you never heard the least mention. 
It is the designation of Coventry’s estate, as little 
familiar by name to myself as to you, and quite as 
remote from my plan, on the very morning when 


the invitation came, which settled, in a couple of 


_mencement of my journey. 


. « « I have been spending Saturday and | 


Sunday in a most agreeable and interesting man- 


ner in the country, and on the rough hills. The - 


magnificent scenery tuned my mind to cheerful- 
ness ; the splendour of the spectacle was truly 
great. 
a half genuine specimen of the Scottish peasant, 
and with a sensible neighbour of his. You will 
recollect that I once had good reasons for striving 
after a more accurate knowledge of the Indians 


I was there with one who certainly is only | 





hours, my determination, and the actual com- 
And here I am, alone 
with his children, since he is gone back to the city 
on indispensable business. I am expecting his 
return, certainly, with some earnestness, but with- 
out impatience, although he is absent beyond the 
appointed time. I count my acquaintance with Dr. 
Coventry among those objects occasionally pointed 
out tous by an obscure presentiment, which it is 
well to follow. A faint rumour of him 
reached me in Germany. I believed it, and de 
termined with myself to become one of his hearers 
Without, however, the accurate insight into che 
mistry which I had acquired in the winter, I 

have derived but little advantage from attending 
one part, though a principal one, of his cours 
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Certainly, I have been kept back thereby from 
excursions ; but without his information, I 
should have profited very inadequately by them. I 
pave never yet, I believe, sketched the man to 
He is a middle-aged man, of a very ani- 
mated appearance and character, but somewhat 
absent in his behaviour. He seems to be of a 
happy temperament ; he possesses an entertaining 
humour, — 
without an atom of malignity. He has read and 
udied much. His proper calling was the medi- 
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end strict candour in his judgments, | 
| terly affection prevails. 


| 


cal profession. His friends speak in very high | 
terms of his merit in that line; but he has quite | 


renounced the practice of it. Natural science, in 
its whole compass, seems ever to have been his 
favourite occupation. So strongly, indeed, has 


his bias been directed to this object, that he has | 


been unjust to literary studies ; and these, in 
their turn, have revenged themselves on him, since 
his style of writing, with all his fire and strong 
sense, is very deficient in correctness and accuracy. 





Edinburgh, August 10,1799. 

I was very unwell the day before, and on the 
very day on which Coventry’s lectures ended ; and 
thus I arrived at the hour with which my whole 
connexion with this university was to close. He 
was, as I had expected, in a great hurry to finish. 
I waited to the end, in order to be able to bind 
this Proteus, and bring him toaconversation. He 
told me he was just on the point of going off to 
his little estate, and asked me if I would accom- 
pany him. A more inviting thing could not offer 


is ever a hubbub of visiters and acquaintance 


and yet my friend came not. 
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good deal, indulged my thoughts undisturbed, saw 
and observed much. The children were my com- 
panions, and I enjoyed being able to please their 
innocent age with that which always attracts 
them. The poor children had lost their mother, 
of whom her friends speak in terms of unusual 


| praise: her memory still lives inviolate in their 


hearts. Left to themselves as these poor children 
are, an astonishing harmony of brotherly and sis- 


The weather had, by this time, become tem- 
pestuous, and it was impossible to leave the 
house. Meanwhile, one day passed after another, 
My patience 


and good temper were exhausted. I knew Co- 


| ventry too well to impute to him any offensive 


neglect. As soon as the weather cleared up, I 
found that the gentleman to whom he gave me 
an introduction was no longer at home. But to 
come to an end of all this, I returned yesterday 
sorely displeased. My first step was to find out 
this not-to-be-depended-upon friend. I should 
not have room to-day to relate to you how 
it came to pass that he did not keep his word. 
Let it suffice, that I do not love him less. Our 
conversation was not without emotion. 





Bolton in East-Lothian, Monday, August 19, 1799. 
Concluded on the 21st. 
. I have experienced 
more pleasure in the last eight days, than many 
monotonous months have brought me in the city. 


|The rare enjoyment of expectations far exceeded, 
itself; and it is a thing not easy to obtain. There 


about him, since he has the dangerous talent of | 


being interesting to his friends. On the journey, 
and in the country, I thought I should be sure to 
have him to myself. His invitation was fora few 
days, and this exactly suited my wishes. We 
travelled in boisterous weather. 


| 


| 


The inducement | 


for his journey was a fair held at the town of Kin- | 


ross. His residence is a little old-fashioned house, 
which seems to have the power of enlarging itself 
according to circumstances. Though confined, it 
is neat, 
arrived who was waiting for him: by this means 
the evening was lost to me. 


journal, or to hear them when we meet. 
Jafortunately, some one had already | 
Unfortunately, sor ne had already 


I consoled myself | 


with the idea that I should enjoy the drive with | 
him the next day to the city, and that I should | 
then return hither to spend a few days in his com- | 


pany, 
Whilst, however, we were at breakfast, C oventry 


began with begging me to wait here for his return ; | 
“aying that he should be back in a day or two, | 
_ of the person in whose house he had himself passed 
a year, and learnt the practical business of agri- 


and that I might, agreeably to my often expressed 
Wish, make myself acquainted, in the interim, with 
the *conomy of his household. He offered also to 
five me an introduction, which I might meanwhile 
make use of, toa proprietor in his neighbourhood, 
who was superintending an interesting work. 
: re I should find enough to learn: and more- 
ver, he would leave me my fill of books. We 

a believe what we wish may happen. I 
"4 " ed behind. I found myself pretty comfortable 
s solitude at first: I lounged about, I read a 





and, what is still more, the simple heartiness with 
which I was received by persons with whom, in 
the very first hours of my sojourn, I could ex- 


change feelings of esteem, has given me quite a 


new view of the people, and produced an attach- 
ment to them which otherwise there could have 
been no opportunity of forming. I can now re- 
turn with a conviction of having gained an accu- 
rate view of the country, and with a really affee- 
tionate regard for its inhabitants. You can only 
expect to read the details of this expedition in my 
I will 
now merely touch here and there upon the most 
important points. 
Douglas, Thursday, —. 

I was yesterday interrupted in my letter by the 
domestic arrangements of my kind hosts. I will 
conduct you without delay under the roof of an 
Kast Lothian farmer. 

The above-named acquaintance, Mr. Stevenson, 
waited for a time at Haddington, the chief town 
of the district, in order to introduce me to the son 


culture. I expected to see a coarse, lusty young 
man, and felt half-ashamed when a fine genteel 
youth entered the room, with an air that might 
show with advantage in the most elaborately edu- 
cated circles. We, bookish people, readily pre- 
suppose that the agriculturist or the artist do not 
care much about us when we appear to interest 
ourselves in the details of their business ; and that, 
perhaps, they secretly laugh at us. Mr. Adam 
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Bogun, [?] in his whole behaviour, gave a striking 


sincerely pleased at this new visit. A German 
traveller was as much a new object to him as a 
farmer of the most cultivated order in Scotland 
was tome. I soon felt a warm interest for him, 
and found as soon that no act of civility would 
be irksome to him. Joy smiled from his eyes 
when he was able to do any thing to please me: 
when he saw that he gratified me, or that I took 
an interest in his affairs and in his family ; and 
when we parted, the tears stood in his eyes. As 
the weather on the Saturday was so boisterous 
that there was no thinking of going, I willingly 
remained. We were, by the next morning, no 
longer strangers ; and all alone as we were together 
we sat by the fire, which the shocking weather again 
required, chatting so confidentially, or employed 
ourselves so unrestrainedly, that spite of the dis- 
mal prospect of travelling under such circumstan- 
ces, my good spirits were not at all unsettled. 
As acquaintances proceed at a less sleepy rate 
in the country than in the city, (where there 
is already a glut thereof,) the weather did not 
hinder a neighbour, although some miles dis- 
tant, from visiting us in the evening. This also 
was a fine young man, of even more polish than 
my other young friend ; he had, moreover, seen 
more. But he was such an enthusiast in politics 
that for many years he forgot his. own business, 
and is even now injuring his peace an@-his charac- 
ter, too, by his very foolish notions. 1 pass over 
the manner in which I spent the Sunday in his 
house, (for the weather still prevented my ventur- 
ing farther,) and how I there got acquainted with 


a singular adventurer whose talkativeness over- | 
powered us all. Nevertheless I paid a visit to this | 


curious individual at his own invitation. On 
Monday I went to the father of the younger Bogun, 
in company with this friendly young man. The 
old man had raised himself by his industry from 


small beginnings, to be a man of very considerable | 


property. His mannersare still a good deal those of 
his original] station, but presented in their best form ; 


unsophisticated morality was the tone of his family, | 
I met with quite a different reception from a | 


laird, a Mr. Buchan Hepburn, to whom I was 
strongly recommended. Whether it were that he 


looked down upon my companion, Bogun, and, on | 


his account, upon me, or that he could not think 


of affronting a distinguished party which he had | 


invited to dinner, by such company as ours,—he 
immediately began to inform us, in a very blunt 
manner, that he had no time to bestow upon us on 


account of this party ; he would show us his fields, | 
I hurried away from | 


but must do it in haste. 
him, and, having taken leave of Bogun, I went on 
to the house of a landed proprietor, Sir John Mur- 


ray of Kirklandshill, to whom Scott had given me 


an introduction. An elderly person, with a healthy 


cheerful countenance received me in a writing-— 
parlour, that was filled with books and papers, | 


and looked like the study of a learned man. He 
suffered me not to doubt that he gave full credence 
to the introduction of his friend ; he led me to his 


family, who were assembled in a very handsome | every where straggling ; and this restrains 








room. A mother, and four daughters not differing 


proof that he thought otherwise, and that he was-| much in age, from that of the tall child to that of 


the now more serious young woman, I imme. 
diately related the story of my previous recep; 
which did not surprise them ; but they made hag, 
to make up for it, and we very soon got into ples. 
sant easy conversation. 

I have already mentioned to you how, after th. 
fashion imported from England, the two sexes j, 
the towns, keep aloof from each other, when they 
meet in company ; and with what pains every », 
pearance of intimacy is avoided. Here, howevey 
German customs prevailed, and the young ladi« 
were as innocently friendly, as if they had learneg 
in your society, that it is a poor stunted prejudig 
to refuse a general confidence and a kindly tone of 
conversation, merely because the stranger is of the 
male sex. Only one of them was at all highly ao. 
complished. This one, as well as the eldest, showed 
much good sense, and the fruits of a careful educg. 
tion. Beauty, however, is extremely rare her, 
| What the old gentleman has effected upon his 
leasehold-estate surpassed every thing that I have 
hitherto seen. The garden, also, exceeded all that 
I have here met with, in care, in agreeableness, ani 
_ skilful productiveness. And all this is done with. 
out the prospect of seeing the property descend to 
his children, and for the benefit of a mean-spirited 
landlord. In thirteen years he has increased the 
produce of his fields fourfold ; he has brought 
every thing from a most neglected condition to the 
highest degree of cultivation ; he has planted 
hedges, and enclosed a great tract with dykes, 
_which now only require to be kept up. His lease 
| on his farm expires at the thirtieth year. He has 
brought up both his sons to the farming business; 
he has given up two distinct estates to one of them; 
the other is learning to farm under his fathers 
eye. They are all active in their different depart 

ments, and therefore happy. They would pleas 
you, especially the somewhat rough mother; sinee, 
whenever she offends against the rules of refined 
life, she does it with so much good nature, that one 
can only laugh at it. She smokes her pipe, and 
laughs at it herself, but is not ashamed of it ; since, 
as she remarks, “ There is nothing wrong in ® 
doing,” — and she seems to live as happily 
| few mortals do. 








Edinburgh, August 31, 17%. 
The agricultural population of a whole district 

can never perhaps acquire a more estimable eh 
_racter, in their especial calling, than that which is 
_due to most of those within the circuit of my & 
pedition, A thorough insight into their business 
activity, understanding, and a blameless reputt 
tion, is, I fully believe, the property of the great 
body of the farmers. Many of them possess * 
number of very excellent books, are fond of 
ing, and read as well as the townspeople—in gen® 
ral the Scotch do not read well. Drinking-hous 
or houses of public resort under grander ti 
such as those in which our country people 
| themselves, are found only in the thinly-scattered 

towns and cities; for the villages are 
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excesses the labourers, who dwell around the | has sincerely wished for my visit. He is excellent 


in 
ea that serves at once for kitchen, sitting- 
room, and bed-chamber. The reputation, the man- 
pers, and agreeable qualities of a well-behaved per- 
yom are objects of importance with them. They 
jay out a good deal on their house, and frequently 
on their garden, even though they occupy them 
ever so short a time. 
Were 1 a landlord here, I should not get much 
by my property, since it seems to me unjustifiable to 


small tenements, consisting of one | as a landlord, and on this side of his character one 


cannot but love him. We are not alone. A very 
respectable clergyman, and an agreeable French 
officer, have been here some days. The former 
inspires esteem and confidence. Besides this, 
Grant’s aged mother lives here; a wonder, such 
as I never saw before! With all her senses in 
the greatest perfection, in her ninety-first year, 
sprightly and droll, but hasty, and in a constant 
state of irritation with her son ; they being mutu- 





drive such people, by exorbitant demands, from the | ally sensitive about every trifle. Two nieces live 


very soil 
adorned : 


taken into consideration. 


which they have so much improved and | here with her, one of whom seems rather frivolous ; 
it has often pained me that this is never | the other is not disagreeable, but is a dressed-up 
Certainly it is far from | doll, educated in London. 


It is impossible to 


being the case, that I should therefore wish a whole | return over the mountains on foot; I must, there- 
nation to be like them, or would earnestly desire to | fore, return as I came. I hear much that is good 


liveamong them. The first, indeed, would not be 
« bad a thing; but in the last case, we should 
fnd, in the long run, that we had not chosen for 
the best in modelling ourselves entirely after them. 
The number of their ideas is limited, and the con- 
sequence is inevitable, that very little of that which 
gives mental employment to us would be consi- 
dered of equal value by them. Our minds must 
become phlegmatic, like theirs, concerning higher 
duties. Indeed, I feel that my residenee here, 
and my engaging in the affairs of daily life, has 
in some degree infected me, and that I might, in 
no long time, become a fit companion of these 
highly-respectable men. Possibly, it has already 
done me some mischief ; and possibly, also, this oc- 
casional dwelling among the things of common life 
may act beneficially, like the mixture which com- 
poses the air which we breathe, of which the purer 
portion seems entirely adapted to another world, 
and, by itself, would consume our vital powers. 





Edinburgh, September 7, 1799. 
I have now determined to go to Inverness. The 
man whom I go to visit, [ Mr. Grant of Redcastle, | 
isa middle-aged person, stiff and ungraceful in his 


carriage, as most Scotsmen are; but he isa ge- | 
nuine man of business, and an excellent landlord. | 
He has travelled through Asia and Europe with 


‘qual attentiveness, and did not fancy that what 
was worth seeing in the most remote places was 
cmfined to the external view of them, but made 
their different governments his study, as if he had 
‘o live in them. 





Redeastle, near Inverness, Sept. 18, 1799. 
You will be anxious about the delay of my let- 
vers, dear Amelia ; but banish your anxiety, and 
believe that it is no fault of mine. The Highlands 
ie out of the line of the regular posts. I now hazard 
this, with good luck, I hope, and send it by a man 
o Inverness, to be forwarded with all haste. 
I arrived here on Friday. My journey was ex- 
pensive, but very comfortable. I travelled from 
Aberdeen to Nairn with a young man from Glas- 
6%, in a post-chaise, for the mail-coach was full. 
a. Grant received me with visible satisfaction. 
He had been looking for me for some time. He 
= formal and stiff; but that is natural to him, 
‘8 not personal to me. On the contrary, he 


_ of the inhabitants here ; I can, however, only hear 
of it, but not see it for myself. 





Eve of my departure from Edinburgh, 
Monday, October 7, 1799. 

I am sure you will still recollect that two 
months ago a conscious feeling of coldness and 
ingratitude on my then approaching departure 
from this place filled me with mortifying sadness, 
My mind is now much more at ease, because I 
feel a natural degree of melancholy and heavi- 
ness about my heart. I have now taken leave of 
almost all those who have been on friendly terms 
with me, and am sitting down, expecting only my 
fellow-lodger to say a hearty farewell to him; 
this quiet time I employ to write to you, every 
thing being ready for my journey. 

When I came back to this city from my first 
excursion, Scott's children were gone for some 
weeks to their relations in the country; the 
younger ones with their private tutor, and Mary 
with her grandmother. Mrs. Scott retained all 
her former friendliness, with which she had spoken 
so many kind words, and looked upon me with so 
much motherly kindness, Our parting was as 





| 


tender as the first bloom of our acquaintance 
might have given reason to expect. We separated 
not without tears and embracing ; and the remem- 
brance of this hour, and the form of this affec- 
tionate good soul, will, I hope, never be lost from 
my thoughts. It was an hour of melancholy in 
which innumerable recollections were awakened, 
I write to my parents to tell them that my first 
visit, but that a short one, will be tothem. Should 
we reach Cuxhaven in the morning, I might still 
reach them before night, stay a day with them, 
and then hasten to you. We shall afterwards see 
one another, and for a longer time! Their heart 
also will overflow with joy when “the long-lost 
one” returns home! : 
Since I am on my way homeward my heart 
feels light, or rather, it again begins to beat. I 
have at present formed no plan for my future 
studies. Whatever I might now effect must be 
the result of my own labour, uninterrupted by the 
task of collecting information with passive* ex- 


* i «. “He would no longer, as in the lecture-rooms at 
Edinburgh, have to gather the results of other men's labours.” 





— 7 ator. 
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pectation. My curiosity is tolerably satisfied, and 
that ignorance of common life, which so often 
made me feel not at home, is cured. What, how- 
ever, is knowledge in comparison with inventive 
thought! When did it ever satisfy me? and of 
what value will the former be to you unaccom- 
panied by the latter ? 

My friend Taylor is not here; to-day, too, is 
Sunday, so that I can see little that is instructive. 


London, October 22, 1799. 

With a sincere longing, dear Amelia, will you 
expect this letter, which is to make good the pro- 
mises contained in my last. 

I leave London so as to be in time to secure a 
passage by the packet which sails on Saturday ; 
when it will arrive, it is not possible to determine. 
In other respects, matters remain as when I wrote 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF NIEBUHR. 





to you from Manchester. 


I have still the feeling strongly impressed, that 
my long residence among foreigners, in & Nation 
very different from our own, may have produced 
in me an extraordinary change, and one Which 
extends its influence deeper than mere externals 
I feel also that the intimate acquaintance which | 
have formed with the great mass of new tho 
yet unsystematized ideas which Ihave here aceumy. 
lated, may have had advantageous results Upon 
my mind. — Whether it will be possible for m. 
so to deposit the load which lies upon my memory 
(and which is so dissimilar in its nature to m 


former objects of attention,) as yet to keep it jn 


order for necessary use ; and whether then I shai! 
still enjoy that intuitive vivacity of thought ang 
warm sympathy of feeling which once gave me » 
many glorious moments,—these and other similar 
questions the future must determine. 


( To be continued.) 





A ROSARY FROM THE RHINE.—IX. 


LIX. THE OLD RHINE ABOVE BINGEN. 


Arowunp Sr. Rocne’s feet Tradition shows 
How older Rhine, ere yonder bushy steep | 
Was crowned by Legions with its Roman keep, 
An idle lake above the valley rose 
Where Naue brown from marish uplands flows; 
Till rude convulsions roused him from his sleep, 
And drove him through yon curving channel deep 
Against the iron gates, that both enclose. 
No change is here; by rocks eterne embayed 
Still in the mountain throat the strangled wave 
Roars to escape, and writhes in angry spasm, 
Where Drusvs, once, on yonder height arrayed, 
Saw at his feet the storm of waters rave, 
And whirling eddies meet and foam in Bincen’s chasm. 


LX. THE NIEDERWALD. 


Aslant I cross the stream through BinGEn’s race 
Where Hatto’s tower in terror seems to stand 
Amidst the breakers, cursed :—on yonder hand 

Looks RHEINSTEIN o’er its crag’s retreating base 

With castled brow restored, a royal place; 

Here ASMANNSHAUSEN nestles on the strand 
Beneath its vale of vines, and table land 

Green with the woods that NrepeERWALp embrace. 
There, from the shades of lonely Bassenueim, 

The summit won, its forest arches through, 

Like Merlin’s Vision, bursts the charm sublime 

Of river, rock, and valley, on the sight ;— 

The curling pool, the plain with jewels white 

Set midst the vines, and towns, and towers, and moun- 

tains blue! 


LXI. BINGER LOCH. 


Who saw the flood, what Comet gave the sign 
Which thrilled the mountain’s heart ! what earthquake | 
blow 
Waked the pent sea, and flung the roaring Rhine 
In its first leap through yonder strait below ? 
Behold ! upheavec by that portentous throe, 
The bridge whose walls its furious force confine 
Time has not worn, since potent CHARLEMAGNE 
To rend them toiled a thousand years ago. 
A thousand years ! with force that not a day 
The strongest barrier made by hands could stay, 
This might of waters, hurled against the breach, 
Has charged the stubborn rocks—and still they reach 
Their arms across the stream, and bar its way ! 
— Shrink not amazed — but learn what sermon stones 
may preach ! 





thrown into the Khine, was miracu 
+ St. Goar on the left and St. Goarshausen on 





LXII. ON THE RHINE. 


Fareweil to merry Bincen! Now my boat 
Rocks on the rapid stream, and shooting past 
The Crags the fisher dreads, has looked its last 
On EHRENFELS discrowned : the valley’s throat 
Spreads as it winds ; till, placid as a moat, 
Slumbers the broader wave, and clouds are glassed 
Bright in its lake-like reaches, changing fast 


| At every rood, as downward still we float. 


On either bank old towns grotesque are piled, 


_ Each with its tale, or scars that show the track 


Of flame or battle on its ramparts hoar. 


| Here Lorcu and Cavs ;— now ruddy Bacrarac 


And WesEL, rivals for the sainted child ;* 


| And, laid in Lurver’s lap, the twins + that praise &. 


GOAR. 


LXIII. BUBBLES ON THE RHINE. 


A ring of tawny foam, with bubbles set, 
The oar disturbed. “ That idle fleet has made 
Long voyage, from the streams,” the steersman said, 
“ Of upper Rhine : our waters will not fret 
To such a hue, or busy froth beget.” 
-—So these, the toys of distant rills, whose shade 
Their colour keeps, a hundred leagues have strayed 
From their own vales, to wander further yet ! 
Some shall the eddies of the wild Gewirr 
Engulf ; and some will drift on tongues of sand ; 
Some by the deeper stream, unwrecked, may steer 
To the great Sea, whose wave must swallow both 
The mighty River, and the careless froth 
It bore from warm ALsace or pastoral SwitzeRiasD! 


LXIV. VOICES OF THE RHINE. 


Thy sounds, clear River, like the colours thrown 
By sky and clouds along thy winding fall, 
How varied ! sweet or grave, commingled all 
With some peculiar Music of thine own ! 
From Lvur ei echo steals the lover’s tone ; 
Shrill o’er the stream the wheeling falcons call ; 
Thy midnight winds sublime from Rotanp’s wall 
To hollow Dracuenrets like Spirits moan. 
Soft flow the ceaseless whispers stealing past 
Thy pallid willows ;—harsh is Bincen’s roar 
And Unkew’s tumult, or where eddies vast 
Whirl under Lurve: down to sweet St Goar ;— 
And wild the raftsman’s ery, descending fast, 
Or boatman’s harrowing call, up-labouring on the shore 





* Both these towns boast of chapels to St. Werner, the child said to have been martyred by Jews at Wesel ; whose beds, 
ously carried , sae the current to Bacharac. ; 
the right bank, 
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Present :—Box Gautier, YounG Scornann, 
O’ MaLtey. 


Bon GaAvLtiEr. 

0’Mattey—let me ask you a question, which I 
‘avariably put at dinner, pending the apparition 
of the fish, to the young lady whom Providence 
has placed beside me—Have you been to the Exhi- 
bition yet ? 

O’Mattey. 

Of course I have. It is the only decent lounge 
in this stupid town of yours, and is conveniently 
contiguous to Mrs. Stewart’s, the unparalleled 
Queen of queen-cakes. 

Youne Scotian, 

The Major walks there like a perfect bashaw. 
The blue braided surtout carefully buttoned up, 
the gold eye-glass elegantly elevated, and the 
boots, radiant with Day and Martin’s polish, are 
calculated to make a deep impression upon the 
hearts of susceptible dowagers. 

O’MALLey. 

Be reverent, Charles. The day will come when 
your waist also must enlarge, and girls in white 
muslin, and the sweet vivacity of sixteen, deno- 
minate you the actual Methuselah of the ball- 
room. 

Youne Scorianp, 
I am half a stone lighter since Christmas. 
O’Mattey. 

A mere illusion, my boy. Believe me, you have 
a hereditary tendency to fat; and, in a score of 
years or so, may possibly compete with Lambert. 
Don't be ina hurry : there is a good time coming. 
Few men begin to fill up till after forty. 

Bon Gautier. 

What do you think of the pictures ? 

O’ Mattey. 

I think the Exhibition is highly creditable to 
Scottish art. You can’t expect, of course, to keep 
your best painters here; for that monopolizing 
sink of iniquity, London, must ultimately absorb 
your talent. In my opinion, several of your lads 
are in the fair way of becoming Royal Academi- 
cians, 

Bon Gavutier. 

In landscape we are certainly powerful. Mac- 
culloch, Hill, and Crawford have this year greatly 
distinguished themselves ; and I am pleased to see 
— and Perigal are fast following in their 

Youne Scorianp. 

Macculloch has a glorious picture of Glencoe, 
where mist and mountain are blended with con- 
‘ummate skill. It isa true dream of the High- 

ds; and but little imagination is required to 
— you think that you hear the belling of the 
wt in the wilderness. But Brown’s picture, 

wencoe—dawn of the morning of the massacre” 
~is more dramatic. The ghostly outline of the 
mountains, with their load of snow, and the cloud 
passing sullenly away—the faint streaks of morn- 
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ing in the east, rather lurid than bright, and the 
smoking ruins in the valley, tell with more power 
than language can, the tragedy of that atrocious 
night. 

Bon Gav tier. 

The interior of Roslyn Chapel, by Roberts, is a 
wonderful painting. How exquisitely he has 
managed the lights! Leitch, too, whom we are 
proud to claim as a countryman, has put forth his 
powers in the Villa of Lucullus, and may challenge 
comparison with Poussin. 

Youne Scornann. 

Tom Duncan—confound him !—has been at that 
old story of John Brown the carrier, who was 
knocked on the head by Claverhouse one misty 
morning. It is at best apocryphal; but Walker 
the packman, in his life of that eminent worthy, 
Saunders Peden, has told it with considerable 
effect, and Duncan has made the most of his ori- 
ginal. Idon’t think, however, that, as a painting, 
it is equal to his two former pictures of the Forty- 
five. These were, indeed, masterpieces! I love 
and admire Duncan, notwithstanding his Came- 
ronian tendencies; and I shall never rest satisfied 
until he gives us the Raising of the Standard in 
Glenfinnan. 

O’ Mattey. 

Two of the best specimens of colour in the 
rooms are Lauder’s pretty little pug-nosed Undine, 
and Houstoun’s Jew Curiosity-dealer, But what 
do you say to the Englishmen? They have come 
out in force this year. 

Bon GAvuLtiEer, 

Landseer and Stanfield speak for themselves. 
The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner is a painted poem 
which I covet. With regard to Maclise and Tur- 
ner, I am inclined to be somewhat critical. 

O’ MALLey. 

I am glad to hear you say so. Far be it from 
me to decry eccentricity ; but really, when a gen- 
tleman has spread the scrapings of his pallet upon 
a milled board, and deliberately sate down upon 
it, it is rather a cool thing to send it, without any 
farther preparation, to a gallery of art, under the 
title of “ Neapolitan Fisher Girls etartled—Bathing 
by Moonlight!” Pink moonlight is a novelty, 
at least in these latitudes ; and, if the row of spongy 
figures that seem rushing through a tide of car- 
mine, are intended for Neapolitan nymphs, the 
species must have undergone a cross with the 
Centaur since I last ascended Vesuvius. 

Youne Scoriann. 

“ Palestrina” is certainly better ; but even there 
Turner is far too gorgeous in his colouring. The 
eye aches at the scorching heat of his interminable 
reds and yellows. Men say, he paints upon a 
system, and I presume he composes poetry upon 
some similar principle. Listen to the music of the 
following lines :— 


Or from yon mural rock,—high-crowned Praneste, 
Where, misdeeming of hisstrength,the stood, 
And mark’d, with eagle eye, as his victim . 
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I wish Turner would publish his literary works : 
they would be treasure-trove to the critics. 
Bon GAULTIER. 

‘Elderly gentlemen ought never to commence a 
flirtation with the muse. Then as to Maclise and 
his picture of the Bohemian gipsies—no one can 
deny his great talent for drawing ; indeed, I ques» 
tion whether any modern painter possesses a like 
facility. He dresses his figures well, but too 
theatrically: they always remind you of the Surrey 
side, or a field-day at Astley’s amphitheatre. His 


grouping is open to precisely the same objection. | 


It is a got-up spectacle, or rather, a masquerade, 
where every one is acting for himself, without the 
least regard to the unity of the whole. Never was 
there such a group of gipsies in the habitable 
globe. They are the identical figures which ap- 
peared a few years ago in the train of Robin Hood, 
and will probably appear again at some convivial 
festival of the Druids. All his men exhibit their 
teeth, and very white they are too. Rowland should 
persuade him to execute a design for the wrapper of 
the Odonto ; it would be an irresistible advertise- 
ment. His women are either sly or sensual, and not 
one of them has a rag of reputation left—nay, from 
the cradle upwards, it is plain that they were 
never inconveniently burdened with modesty. That 
jade in front, with the large eyes and voluptuous 
bosom, would be the ruin of a monastery, and ought 
not, for morality’s sake, to be permitted to peram- 
bulate the country. She would pick your pocket, 
Charles, of every shilling you possessed ; and, as 
to O’Malley, I think I see her telling the Major's 
fortune ! 
O’ Mattey. 

Faith, I should scarce object to a little palmistry 
from so plump a sorceress. 

Bon Gaultier. 

In short, although Maclise is a great painter, he 
would be much greater if he put clearer purpose 
into his compositions, restrained his pruriency of 
illustration, and worked on more dignified sub- 
jects. 
almost to rival Rubens ; but they will never do it, 
so long as the one continues to paint, not after 
nature, but after the stage, and the other to suit 
the inclination rather of the voluptuary than the 
poet. 

O’ Ma.ey. 

Do you mean to say that Rubens was particu- 
larly refined ? 

Bon GAUvLTIER. 

Not always, certainly. But look at his greater 
works—there is no coarseness there. Rubens 
uninspired, and portraying earthly beauty, was a 
very different man from the tremendous painter 
of the Cross. The pictures at Antwerp and 
Cologne are amongst the greatest of the world. 
Michael Angelo alone can contest with Peter Paul 
for the palm of superiority in power. 

O' Matter. 

Does it not strike you that this criticism is rather 
dry work? Might I venture to propuse the intro- 
duction of some of Charles Kerr’s Montibello ? 

Bon Gautier. 


Decidedly. Thane !—the champagne! 





Both he and Etty have it in their power | 
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THANE, 
( Appears with a basket radiant with metallic knoly, ) 
Oo ay,—she kens. Ta fizzing stuff! 
O’ Matiey. 

Hold your hand, you irreclaimable Celt! p, 
a Dutchman, if the villain is not about to o 
with the cork-screw! Hand over the bottle tome 

Bon GavLrier. 

Glenlivat is the sole sustenance of } Macpherson ; 

and you know it never sparkles. 
O’ MatLey. 

I marvel that northern genius has not, ere now, 
invented an effervescing Ferintosh. This i is exed, 
lent liquor. Nothing makes the tongue go like 
champagne. 

Youna Scorianp. 

There is certainly a vast difference between the 
two epochs of a ball. The listless vapidity of the 
anti-supper portion of the evening is a marvelloys 
contrast to the brilliancy of the sequel. Two glasses 
of the glorious vintage will suffice to change 4 
very uninteresting and rather silly virgin, just 
one escape from the boarding-school, into a perfeet 
Hebe. What an improvement in her waltzi 
and what rapid development of fun! Yon, of 
course, as in duty bound, have doubled the allow. 
ance, and you never felt yourself before in suchs 
delightful state of abandon. Your heart warms 
towards the bewitching creature who supports 
herself so confidingly on your arm ; and the odds 
are, that you awake next morning with an imper- 
fect recollection of having, some how or other, 
committed yourself. Yes! there certainly wasa 
deep blush, and a lisp—with a whispered reference 
to that respectable old lady in the turban, who, 
from her sofa, has been watching the whole pro 
ceedings with looks of perfect approval, and who 
rejoices in the endearing appellation of Mamma! 

O'MALLEY. 

Charley, Charley !—that sounds very like « 
personal confession. 

Youne Scotian. 

I own it. I am subject to sudden impulses. It 
is my decided conviction, that champagne has 
brought about more marriages than the moon. 

O'Matiey. 
Old Major Dalrymple was thoroughly of that 
opinion. I had a very narrow escape. 
Youna ScorLanD. 
What became of the girls? 
O’ MALtey. 

Oh, they both married into the Marines, the most 
valuable corps in the service for a pis-aller. But, 
Charley, why don’t you take a wife, in sober ef 
nest, and settle down? I assure you matrimony 
is & ‘most comfortable kind of thing, when you gt 
used to it. 

Youne Scorianp. 
The fact is, Major, I am too poor— 
O’ Matiey. 
Nonsense !—you’re making your fortune. 
Youne Scorianp. 

The process is uncommonly slow, at all event 
Secondly, I have no sort of conception what 
of husband I should make. Of course, I 

be obliged to cut Bon, and repudiate cigars for 
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ever, and these are two sacrifices for which I am 

hardly yet prepared. Then, suppose the lady were 
out a vixen! 

ot: O’ Mattey. 

Nay, there's no guarding against that before- 
hand: you must even take your chance like the 
rest of us. After all, no man is the worse of a 
little domestic tyranny. 

Youne ScoranD. 

That, I presume, is the opinion of Mrs. O'Malley. 
But what do you think of Dickens’ theory, in 
recommending early marriages to the poor? 

O’MALtey. 

I think simply this, that The Chimes is the 

rest production which has yet emanated from his 
pen. The plot, if there be one, is both meagre and 
clumsy ; the personages gross caricatures ; and 
the sentiments downright clap-trap. 

Bon GAULTIER. 
Come, Major, don’t be so severe. 
O’MALLeEy. 

I know very well that you stand up for Dickens 
through thick and thin; though you, or Charley 
there, have had your own fun out of him in Tait’'s 
Magazine, before now. But I ask you seriously, 
and as a gentleman and critic, did you ever read 
any thing so fulsome as that notice of The Chimes 
in The Edinburgh Review ? 

Bon GAULTIER. 

I certainly do not think I ever perused a more 
pitiable paper. 

O'MALLey. 

Come; that’s candid, at least. Then, tell me 
whether it is true or not, that aldermen are in the 
habit of stopping in the street to devour ticket- 
porters’ tripe ; that the rich in this world are 
habitually oppressing the poor; that charity has 
departed long ago, like Astrea, to Heaven; and 
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—might have mitigated his inveterate hatred of 
what he can neither understand nor feel—the posi- 
tion of a British gentleman. He was obliged to 
fight his way upwards, and I must needs say that 
he fought it manfully: at the same time, no 
obstacle was thrown in his path. He attained, by 
the force of his talents, such as they were, an emi- 
nence which, in all probability, exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations. But that very success has 
spoiled him: he is not comfortable in his new 
place, and he cannot help showing it. 
Bon GAvLtIEr. 

My estimate of himishigher. He neither is nor 
will be a Scott or a Shakespeare ; for I agree with 
you that his clay is of a common kind. But then 
it is wonderfully plastic, and suited for familiar 
use. His great popularity is a proof of this ; 
though I do not always hold popularity to be an 
accurate test of merit. Right or wrong, he has 
discovered the secret of ingratiating himself with 
the million. Mantalinis and Tupmans vet unborn 
will read his works with avidity, and Dotheboys 
Hall has a tolerable chance of surviving the obli- 
vion of acentury. As for “ The Chimes,” I deli- 
ver it over to your tender mercies, merely remark- 
ing, gentlemen, that if either of you had written 
as many books as Dickens,—and one, I believe, is 
not far behind,—you would have cause to plume 
yourselves if some of them did not prove com- 
parative failures. 





O’Mattey. 
I'll back Michael Angelo Titmarsh against him, 
in his own line, for a hundred pounds, and post 
the ready, when called on, at the bar of the Cat 


and Bagpipes. 
Youne ScorLann. 


There are some touches of nature in “ The Luck 
of Barry Lyndon” that may compete with any 





that worth and principle are exclusively confined | thing in our literature. Titmarsh is not adequately 
to the lower orders? If these are not Dickens’ | appreciated. 
Bon GAvutier. 


positions, I have lost the use of my judgment. 
Bon Gautier. 

I must own there is a great deal in what you 

sy; still, the kindly feeling— 
O’ Maey. 

Is just part of his literary system, and very little 

hort of humbug. What say you, Charley? 
Youne Scortanp. 

T have read all of Dickens’ works, and I admire 
sme of them exceedingly. His humour is cer- 
lainly rich, though I can see no evidences of wit ; 
and he possesses the art of making an effective 
suxiliary of slang. He is great in the pot-house 
and theatre ; quite a Smollett in the gin-shop ; 
‘ar, minute, and forcible in his delineations of 
Saint Giles. I think he has an excellent heart, 
with some tendency to be maudlin; no high or 
‘xalted imagination ; and not one spark of chi- 
‘ary. In his ideas he is essentially plebeian. He 
eee portray the character of a gentleman: when 
woe that, he invariably fails. What I like 
a of all, are the constant, though covert, attacks 

he is making against the aristocracy, be- 


= I believe his charges to be utterly unfounded ; 


} 


} 


| personal, 


If you please, gentlemen, let us change the sub- 
ject, for it strikes me that we are becoming slightly 
Charles, we have not had a song from 
you to-night. 

Youna Scorrann. 

What sort of thing do you want? My muse 
has, of late, been somewhat smothered with 
multiplepoindings, and I had fifteen Valentines to 
write, which I thought myself bound in honour to 
vary. Willa sentimental ballad serve your turn? 

O’ Matiey. 

Perhaps—with the aid of another bottle. Now, 
fire away, my boy, and get over the ground as 
fast as you can. 

Youna Scorianp. 

I shall finish it in less time than the taking of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 

ANNIE’S TRYSTE. 


Your hand is cauld as snow, Annie, 
Your cheek is wan and white : 

What gars ye tremble so, Annie, 
What makes your e’e sae bright ! 


The snow is on the ground, Willie, 
The frost is cauld and keen; 
But there’s a burnin’ fire, Willie, 





farther, I think that common 
a gratitude — for 
Dickens certainly has been féted beyond his deserts 





That sears my heart within. 
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The spring will come again, Annie, 
To chase the winter showers, 

And you and I shall walk, Annie, 
Amang the simmer flowers. 


O bonnie are the braes, Willie, 
When a’ the drifts are gane : 
But my heart misgi’es me sair, Willie, 
Ye’ll wander there alane. 
O will ye tryste wi’ me, Annie, 
O will ye tryste me then ! 
I’il meet ye by the burn, Annie, 
That wimples doun the glen. 


I daurna’ tryste wi’ you, Willie, 
I daurna’ meet you here : 

But we'll hold our tryste in heaven, Willie, 
In the spring time of the year. 


Bon Gav rier. 

My dear Charles, why don’t you get that song 
set to music? It would be popular through the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Youne Scor.anp. 

Wood has done that already,—I mean the 
publishing,—and the boarding-schools are resonant 
therewith. 

O’ Ma.tey. 

Affecting, perhaps, but rather wishy-washy. 
No offence, Charley, but I like you best in the 
patriotic mood. You are a kind of Caledonian 
Tyrteus. 

Youne Scor.anp. 

Virginilus, puerisque canto. I am glad to say 
that I have succeeded in waking some part of the 
national energy. The love of their native country, 
which, with Scotsmen, was always a passion, has 
not died utterly among the lower orders. Many 
of them are now convinced that we ought to make 
a decided stand against centralization, and not only 
keep what has been munificently spared to us, but 
insist upon the restitution of much that has been 
filched away. You have no idea of the number 
of letters I receive upon the subject. 

O’ MALtey. 

The deuce you do! What sort of fellows are 
your correspondents ? 

Youne Scotianp. 

Hard-headed, hard-fisted operatives. Just the 
class of men who rose up in opposition to the 
Union,—clever, too, some of them, and overflow- 
ing with Caledonian bile. Would you like a speci- 
men ? 

O’ MaLtey. 

By all means. The fact is both interesting and 
important. 

YouneG ScorLanp. 

Here, then, is one of them, J. B. Syme. I don’t 
know any thing of him, beyond the fact that 
he is a labouring man. I hope, however, ere long, 
to be better acquainted. His letters I shall not 
read, though they breathe the soul of enthusiasm, 
and are extremely well written; but you may 
take one of his poems as a sample. 


LINES ON VISITING KINELL, THE ANCIENT SEAT OF 
THE M‘NAR. 


O where is M‘Nab—where the Chief of Bovain, 

With the clansmen of haughty Kinell and Ardchyle ! 
O where is Duinish, and Glendochart’s proud train, 
The boast of Breadalbane, the pride of our isle ! 
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Ask gloomy Inchbowie,* o’ershadowed with pine, 
Ask the gray crumbling cairns of silent Killin, 


The lions still crouch on the gateway and tower: 
But ruin has marked them at last for its own, 
Since the hearts that were strong in the battle’s Wild 
hour 
Have left them unguarded, neglected and lone, 
And the Saxon has quitted his meadows to dwe]} 
In the home of the Chieftain of ancient Kinell, 


They have planted the rose by the old Highland keep 
Where the thistle once shook its barbed head to tie 
storm : 
And the last of the clan at Inchbowie may weep 
For the days that are gone, for the hearts that wer 
warm ; 
And the hands would have plucked the exotic in wry 
Are exiled, or homeless, or frozen in death. 


The tall gloomy trees stand in sable array, 
And spread their tough limbs round the home of tly 
brave : 
But the buckberry’s blooms are all withered away, 
And its branches are dead on the warrior’s grave: 
No more shall it rest on the bonnet of blue, 
No more shall it gleam on the brow of the true. 


Ye peaks of Ben Caillach ! the ghosts of the gone 
Oft come in your mists to revisit Kinell ; 
And they shriek round the storm-shattered cliffs onre 
their own, 
And they sigh o’er the valleys they once loved » 
well ; 


| And their bodiless spirits look down in disdain 


On the spiritless bodies that cumber the plain ! 


O’ MALLeEy. 

Bravo, Charles! I congratulate you on the 
acquisition of so creditable a henchman ; but you 
must teach him to cultivate the swariter in modo; 
he has quite enough of the fortiter in re already. 

Bon Gav tier. 

I have a volume of poetry sent me from Dun- 

fries, bearing the sihgular title of “ The Man of 


the Woods,” by William M‘Dowall. The author 





is one of the same class with your correspondent, 


and well deserves encouragement. Here is the 
commencement of a poem on the death of poor 
Williams the missionary. 

O’ MALLEY. 

Just allow me to remark, Bon, before you 
begin, that I came here this evening for the pur 
pose of enjoying a little rational conversation, 
with the usual concomitants of wine and supper— 
not to listen to the poetical effusions of you 
protegés, Since you have the book there, ye 
may read a few lines if you like, under the di 
tinct pledge that they shall be the last. If I hear 
one other word of modern poetry to-night, I sha! 
deliberately commence the whole history of BY 
peninsular campaigns, and treat you, moreove, 
to a full and particular account of the taking c 
Ciudad— 

Bon Gautier. 

Not another line, Major, on my word of honow: 
But I hardly think you will object to this. 

THE MARTYR OF ERROMANGA. 
The spirit of the martyr left his earthly garb of clsy, 
And rose at once to win the realms of ever-during # 
One minute—and he bowed his head beneath the r= 


less stroke; ee 
Another—and the beams of bliss upon his vision 





* An islet in the river Dochart, the burial placed ® 
Chiefs of M‘Nab. 
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One minute—and a savage horde around the sufferer | 
a eaer—end he stood relieved upon the shores of bliss. | 
Ope minute—and he keenly felt the weight of mortal 


aieber—ond he heard on high the glory-giving strain | 
Which floated from the golden harps of heaven’s illus- | 
trious throng, 
mingled with the melody of that exalted song 
Which celebrates the praise of Him before whose face | 


they fall, a hi grat ; , | 
And tells that Christ is King of saints, and glorious God 


of all. 
And angels leant above their lyres, in eager haste to see 


This servant of the Lord, at last from every peril free. 
Joy reigned within the holy halls, ecstatic and sublime; 
Joy for another soul released from all the snares of time. 
But ere the ransomed spirit took his seat among the 
just , 
He marked below the cruel band surround his sleeping 


dust 
And half bewailed the deadly wound which oped the 


gates of heaven, 
Because his marderers need so much the more to be | 

forgiven ; 

And fain would seek the earth again, and linger there 
while 
To win from woe the darkened tribes of Erromanga’s isle ; 
Unmindful in his zeal that God would messengers 
prepare, | 
In ~ good time, among their souls the bread of life to | 
share ; 
This seraphs whisper in his ear—then claim him for | 
their guest, | 
And bid the toil-worn labourer cheer, and enter on his | 
rest. 
Youne Scoriann., 

These are really beautiful lines. Come, Major, 
cheer up! The rain-cloud of verse has passed 
away, and the star of prose henceforward shall 
glitter peacefully upon the surface of the waters. 
You may just as well pass the bottle, though. 
Two to one is scarcely fair. 


O’ MALLey. 





I was oblivious. 

Bon GavULtiER. 

O’Malley, have you been doing any thing in the | 
speculative line of late ? 

O’ MaLLry. 

Of course ; do you think I am such a fool as to 
be insensible to the charms of a premium? I[ 
have been a’ proprietor in as many railways as 
there are regiments in her majesty’s service, and 
have turned over the scrip to some advantage. 
I hired a diminutive tiger last week upon the 
strength of the proceeds. You should see him 
perched upon the back of my cab—green and 
gold, like a magnified beetle. 

Bon GavLtier. 

Any water companies ? 

O’ MALLey. 

Seven; but as they were, without exception, | 
constituted to supply the wants of royal burghs in 
the respectable kingdom of Fife, I thought it wise 
to walk out of them at three-and-sixpence a share. 
I believe I have a few Anstruthers left at your 
*ervice, if you are particularly 

Bon Gautier, 

Thank you. I am a director of the Crail 
Company, Any Cemeteries ? 

, O’ MaLiey. 

Not one, I don’t think any person above the 


' 








dends? 
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rank of an undertaker should hold stock of that 
description. A water company may pass—a 
wine company is incomparably better — but I feel 
a kind of shudder at the thought of trafficking 
for holy ground. 

Youne Scortann. 

I denounce the practice as altogether abomi- 
nable. Is it not enough that men have stock- 
jobbed through life—sacrificed their own talents 
and their learning to an absorbent lust of gain— 
neglected all that is great and beautiful in nature 
—turned a deaf ear to the moaning of the factory 
slave, and laid themselves more prostrate than the 
Juggernaut heathen before the wheels of the car 
of Mammon ?—is it not enough that they have 
done, and are doing this, without mixing up in 
their thoughts the awful secrets of the grave with 
the list of their weekly gains? Is it well that the 
sight of the hearse, with its mournfully nodding 
plumes, white or black, and the ghastly emblems 
of mortality emblazoned on its sides, should suggest 


the sole idea, that another poor corner of their 
-unconsecrated area has been taken, and that Dearn 


itself has become the active patron of their divi- 
Oh, rather than your trellised and gar- 
dened cemetery, with its tawdry urns and whited 
sepulchres, give me the quiet of the country 
churchyard—* God's field,” as the Saxons call it 
—where the elders of the congregation sleep around 
the edifice where they came to adore! Or, better 
still—to me at least—give me the long gray aisle 
of the roofless Abbey, though the altar be thrown 
down, the thick ivy clustered on the wall ; and 
although neither song nor hosanna shall again, so 
long as the world remains, be heard within its 
sacred pale. Dunfermline, Melrose, Dryburgh ! 
The Bruce, the Douglas, and the Scott !—has the 
earth any other such glorious sepultures as these ? 
Rather would I be laid, could I hope to be worthy 
of that honour, in such a hallowed spot, with 
nothing save a cross for my headstone, than in the 
costliest mausoleum that ever held the crumbling 
bones of an emperor ! 
Bon GAULrTier, 
Beautiful, if not true! 
YouNG SCOTLAND, 


Far more true than beautiful. Listen to me. 


| I know in the south a grave-yard placed upon the 


slope of a hill in the girdle of the ever-green 
mountains. It is a lonely unconspicuous spot, 
rarely visited, except by the passing shepherd, or, 
when some small train of mourners—for the people 
venerate it still—come up the solitary glen, to 
lay their dead beside its kindred dust. In spring, 
you may see the plover resting upon its wall, the 
young leverets gambolling around it, and the 
grouse whirring from her nest among the heather, 
scared away by your approach. Reach it, and 
you find that it is half defended by a natural 
trench ; for a mountain stream has worn its deep 
black gulley in the rock, and comes brawling 
down, white and furious in flood, but in dry 
weather only strong enough to make a pleasant 
and continuous murmur. On the mound above 
there is a ruin, the faintly-defined remnant of a 
wall ; in some places a line of crumbling stones, in 
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others the mere elevation of a green and daisied 
sward. That was once the holiest fane of the 
south ; for there stood the chapel of Saint Mary’s 
of the Lowes, which pious men had built, and 
where good men came to pray. But the faith of the 
land was changed—it may be wisely, but surely 
it was rudely done—and, in one night, the hills of 
Yarrow were lighted up with more terrific flames 
than ever notified the approach of the English 
invaders ; and a long pillar of red fire, wrapping 
in its conflagration all that for centuries had been 
deemed most holy, sent its quivering reflection, 
like a molten flood of lava, across the mirror of 
Saint Mary’s lake. The mob of a distant town 
had risen, drunk with besotted fury, and hurry- 


ing up the glen with shouts of menace and ribald | 


oaths, testified the sincerity of their conversion by 
an act of fearful sacrilege ! 


Bon GAULTIER. 


—but I miss your wonted spirit. 
occurred to make you unhappy ? 
Youne Scor.ann. 

Yes. These are no times for trifling. The pro. 
sperity of Scotland depends at this moment upop 
the fiat of a single man. 

Bon GavULTIER. 

The Currency? It is, indeed, a momentous 
tion; and I am glad to see that the national spirit 
is once more awake. 

Youne Scornanp. 

Can you lay your hand on your heart, and say 
that Scotland is at this moment awake? Wha; 
| signifies unanimity of sentiment, if we have made 
| up our minds to submit with at best a simple 
remonstrance? Suppose that Sir Robert Peel, 
| trusting implicitly to the paces of the hobby-hors 
' which he has ridden for so many years, shall de. 
‘termine not only to regulate the banks, but to 


Has any thing 





| +1 . . : 
Ay! the ruined Abbeys throughout wide Scotland | strike at our paper issue—what amount of resis. 


tell a mournful tale. But who shall set bounds 
to religious enthusiasm, or venture to prophesy 
what men will not do under the terrific stimulant ? 
It is fearful to think what words have been used 
as the signals for plunder and havock ! 
O’Mattey. 

Bear witness, St. Bartholomew and Philiphaugh! 

But go on, Charley. 
YounG ScoT.anp, 

I have sate there many a long hour—and yet 

they seemed all short—of the dreamy summer 


tance are you prepared to oppose? Will Seot- 
land, for once taking a lesson from more politic 
Ireland, fall back upon her chartered rights, main- 
tain the sanctity of the Union treaty, and declare 
calmly, but resolutely, that the thing sHa.1 not 
be ; or, after some faint expostulations, and cold 
petitioning, will she—with all her mighty memo- 
ries upon her—resign her birth-right, and tamely 
submit to be degraded down to the level of an 
English province ? 
O’ MALLEY. 
I don’t know much about the matter, but I 








afternoon, trying once more to rebuild, in fancy, | think you are fartoosupine. The older generation 
that stately chapel from the mouldering ruins of | are positively useless, and as timid as antiquated 
the past. It was as though I heard a bell ringing | rats, who understand the terrors of the trap. You 
in the wilderness, and on either side the pillars should look to your younger blood now. Did you 
rose up in slender shafts, and carved arches met | read the speech of that noble fellow the Earl of 
above, and sweet tranquil faces of angels looked | Eglintoun, at Ayr, about uniformity? ’Gad, sir, 
down from between their folded wings. There | he had the Southron thoroughly on the hip! 
stood the priest before the altar, his vestments | Youna ScorLann. 

stained with the particoloured light streaming! Yes, He at least has acknowledged that, in the 
through the emblazoned window. Slowly he turn- | present crisis, “ ScorLaND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAS 
ed, and as he raised the Host, all the mighty | WILL Do His puTY !” It islong since we have heard 


throng of worshippers around me fell upon their 
knees, and I too knelt down, for the inspiration of 
the place was upon me. 
Bon Gavuttier, 
A dream of the ancient time ! 


Youna Scoriann. 


such language from the lips of any of our ancient 
nobility ; and that speech, coming from the de 
scendant of the warrior who won the field of 
Otterbourne, after the valiant Douglas was dows, 
made my heart thrill with an emotion more power- 
ful than stirs in the bosom of the soldier when he 





When again I looked up, all the pageant was | 


hears the blast of the trumpet. 








gone ; melted like the castle of enchantment which | Bon GAULTIER, 
disappeared at the approach of Sir Roland in the, Come, Charles, you are in the vein now. Give 
wondrous valley of Saint John. Yet there were | us a stanza or two of the glorious old ballad which 
the ruins, and there the quiet graves, and through | Sir Walter loved so well. O’Malley dare not 
that very desolation the place appeared to me | object to such a lay. Confound that Chevy 
more deeply consecrated. The work of men’s | Chase! It may do well enough for the phlegmatic 
hands had passed away, but the earth retained its English, whose popular poetry is utterly de 
own—the seed committed to its bosom until the | void of pathos, but it never can draw water from 
day of the final harvest. Believe me, it is a good | the fount of tears, like our noble “ Battle of Otter 
thing for a man to pass an hour in such a place | bourne.” 
as that, where, with the wrecks of ancient piety 
around him, he may ponder upon the mighty 
mystery of death. 
Bow Gavutier. 
My dear Charles, you are unusually serious this 


evening—not that I dislike your meditative moods 


Youne Scor.ann. 
Then he called on his little foot page, 
And said, “ Run speedilie, 
And fetch my ain deir sister’s son, 
Sir Hugh Montgomerie. 
* My nephew gude,” the Douglas said, 
* What recks the death o’ ane ! 
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Last nicht I dreimed a drearie dreim, 
And I ken the day’s thy ain. 

« My wound is deep ; I fain wad sleep ; 
Tak thou the vanguard o’ the three, 

And hide me by the bracken-bush, 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 

«© bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the bluming brier ; 


Let never living mortal ken 
That a kindly Scot lies here!” 


Bon GAULTIER. 

Stop, Charles! I know by that falter of your 
voice, that you cannot go on much farther. O 
heavens, O'Malley! tothink that a people possess- 
ing such poetry as that, and the strains of the 
Forty-five, should now submit to see their ancient 
privileges and institutions swept away, with hardly 
even the murmur of a passive resistance ! 

Youna ScoT.anD. 

Ah! you agree with me, then! Come, there is 
still hope. Gentlemen, I will give you a toast,— 
Here is the health of one whose name, if I mistake 
not much, will hereafter be numbered amongst 
those of Scotland’s greatest patriots and wisest 
benefactors! A star of honour and of chivalry, 
in days when all chivalry is held to be fantastic, 
and when even honour seems to be on the decline. 
A Scotsman, and a noble one, who knows and feels 
his own proud position, and whom no gleams of 
court or cabinet favour can blind to the duty which 
he owes his mother land. Strong amongst the 
weak, and intrepid amongst the wavering, I hail 
with joy and hope the commencement of his public 
career. Scotland has long had need of a champion, 
—may we hope that she has found one now, 
worthy of the spirit which, in unhappier times, 
and more stormy seasons, glowed within the bosoms 
of Montrose, and Dundee, and Belhaven,— the 
living witness of Scottish patriotism, indomitable 
and true unto the death,— The health of Tur 
Eart or Eauintoun anp Wintoun! (Tremendous 
cheering.) 

Bon GaAuULrTiER. 

Never did I drink a health with greater pleasure. 
If all our nobility, or even a portion of them, would 
actupon the same principles, and, remembering 
the tenure by which they hold their coronets, make 
common cause against centralization and unifor- 
mity, and become better known at home, they 
Would attain more power, more honour, and, I 
believe, more happiness, than they ever can hope 
to acquire by lounging away their lives in London. 
The Duke of Montrose spoke out well in the House 
of Lords, and has shown himself a true descendant 
of the Graham. 

O’Matiey. 

Dalhousie seems a clever lad. 

Bon Gautier. 

A first-rate man of business. He, at all events, 
must be aware, that the change from a paper to a 
metallic currency, will occasion most disastrous 
“onsequences throughout the whole country, and 
nore particularly in the Highland districts. There 
‘san admirable article in a late number of Black- 
wood, on the Scottish Banking System, and if the 
“atelaents and arguments of the writer cannot be 
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refuted,—and it will puzzle Sir Robert Peel to get 
over the parliamentary evidence,—there remains 
not the shadow of a doubt that the measure would 
be more detrimental to Scotland than any other 
which has affected the welfare of the nation since 
the black business of Darien. 

Youne Scorann, 

The first fruits which Scotland reaped from the 
glorious revolution of 1688! For that and Glencoe 
we are indebted to William of pious and immortal 
memory. O’Malley, you are an Irishman, will 
you give us the famous Orange toast ? 

O’ Ma.uey. 

Confound me if I do! But I have not the 
slightest objection to dedicate a bumper to the 
little gentleman in black velvet. 

Youne Scor.anp. 

Ah, bless the four-footed miner! Henceforward 
I vow to wear no other integuments than moleskin 
in the shooting season. 

O’ MALLey. 
Charles, what do you consider as the most com- 
mendable deed recorded in Scottish history ? 
YounG Scorann, 
The murder of Rizzio. 
O’MaLtey. 
Your reasons ? 
YounG Scor.anD, 








Why,—I think that all historians,—and I crave 
my friend Tytler’s pardon, if I include him amongst 
| the rest,—have gone widely astray in attributing 

that meritorious event to the jealousy of Darnley. 
My hypothesis is this. Queen Mary, as you know, 
had the misfortune of a French education, and, as 
a matter of course, had imbibed that taste for 
jingling and caterwauling which at the present 
moment is so fearfully prevalent in Edinburgh, 
_and is facetiously denominated music. If her 
| Majesty had contented herself with morning con- 
_certs when Darnley was out hunting, there would 
| have been comparatively little harm; but unfor- 
tunately she classed oratorios among the necessaries 
of life, and would as soon have gone without her 
supper, as her symphony. Accordingly, she had 
| brought over from the continent a gang of foreign 
fiddlers,—fellows with long greasy hair, fictitious 
collars, and linen of a dubious complexion; and, 
instead of encouraging dancing, flirtation, whist, or 
any other such innocent amusements at her soirees 
in Holyrood, she ordered in Signor This with the 
violoncello, Herr That with the cornet-a-piston, 
and Monsieur T’other, with his guitar, Then a 
long lank melancholy-visaged Musico would sit 
down at the pianoforte, and continue to play for 
three or four hours without interruption, except, 
indeed, when Lord Ruthven ventured an amorous 
compliment in a low tone to Mary Beatoun, or 
Lord Lindsay of the Byres gave vent to a necessary 
yawn, or one of the Royal servants entered the room 
with a tray of ices and plotty— 
O’Maurey. 
Hallo, Charley! you are getting a little inte 
apachronisms. 
Youne Scortanp. 
Not a whit,—I see the picture as vividly as I 
did on Thursday last. Then Signor Rizzio would 
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pause for a moment, and look round him with a 
frown, or perhaps give vent in an undertone to some 
low-bred Neapolitan oath ; and Queen Mary, who 
was all the while hanging over the back of his chair, 
would hold up her finger for silence, and entreat 
the interesting foreigner not to mind these rude in- 
terruptions. And so this sort of thing went on 
night after night, till flesh and blood could stand 
it no longer; and the young Scottish lords, who 
liked a waltz or a quadrille, with a snug little 
supper afterwards, and a few minutes’ chat in the 
cloaking room, took heart of grace, and one fine 
evening conducted the Professor quietly from the 
piano into the antechamber, and put an end to the 
nuisanceeffectually bya strokeof thenational whin- 
yard. This is my view of the matter, and, upon 
my honour, I think they served the ruffian right ! 
Bon GavLrier. 

A most sensible theory, and, I have no doubt, 
the correct one. Charles, you must rewrite the 
history of Scotland upon new principles. Keep 
your eye on the present day, and draw your de- 
ductions from what is passing around you. De- 
pend upon it the same feelings and prejudices were 
then at work which are agitating us now. Iam 
ready to join in any crusade you like against 
the abuses of music, were it only for the sake of 
Shakespeare. 

Youne ScorLanp. 

Yes, the song of the sweet swan of Avon is lost 
amidst the instrumental din. One night’s operatic 
salary of a bawling buffoon might have bought 
the fee-simple of his tragedies. 

O’MAttey. 
Did you hear Charles Kemble read ? 
Bon GavLtier, 

Only once, to my misfortune. I heard him read 
Henry the Eighth, perhaps the most difficult, of all 
Shakespeare’s plays for that species of exercise, 
since it is the most matter-of-fact. There is scarce 
a word throughout that might not have been 


spoken by the real personage ; but he read magni- | 
If I were inclined to find fault, I should | 
say, that he made Queen Katherine a little too. 
shrewish,— Wolsey and the King were perfect. | 


ficently. 


Yet, to my ear, by far the most effective speech | 
was that of the Duke of Buckingham on his way | 


to execution. It was princely. I had never fully | 


appreciated the merits of that noble passage till 
then. In these last words of a dying man, 
Shakespeare has thrown more pathos than, I 
believe, can be found in any speech actually 
delivered upon the scaffold. 

Youne Scorianp. 

Have the kindness to except two—Laud’s and 
Balmerino’s. No fiction ever equalled the great 
realities of the martyr and the hero. 

O’Mattey. 
For my part, I like old Lovat’s style of doing 


Youne Scor.anp, 

I like, too, the “ Dulce et decorum,” with which 
he finished his career, though I must needs gop, 
fess that it was thrown away upon the English 
boors around him ; of whom, in all human pry, 
bability, not one in the thousand understood , 
particle of Latin. Let no man abuse Lovat in my 
presence. The Frasers are a pet clan of mine, 
and Inverallachie died like a hero. I wish 
heaven they had kidnapped old President Forbe 
at Culloden House! It might have given , 
different turn to matters, and saved us from the 
tender mercies of the grim and bloody Butcher! 

Bon GaULTIER,. 
Charles, should you like to be publicly executed? 
YounG Scor.anp. 

Certainly—in a good cause ; always provided] 

were allowed the benefit of axe and block. The 


| halter I hold to be ungentlemanly ; and though the 


case of Montrose may be cited in its favour, | 
cannot get over my objection to that species of 
apotheosis. Much, too, would depend upon the 
weather. A dull, drizzly day damps the spirits of 
the spectators, and must affect both the pluck of 
the patient, and the science of the operator. But 
on a fine balmy May morning, with a blue sky 
and warm sun overhead,—the broad axe sparkling 
like silver, and just enough wind abroad to extri- 
cate the folds of the Union Jack,—two hundred 
thousand spectators around, a living sea,—all the 
windows crammed with women, rising, heaven 
bless them! an hour before daylight to see the 
brave young rebel die—I do think, upon my 
conscience, that I should make a respectable, and 
rather an impressive appearance ! 
Bon GAULTIER,. 
You would address the multitude, I presume? 
Youne Scor.anD, 
As a matter of course ; but not at great length. 








the thing best. He may have been a great rogue, | 
but he showed himself at the last to be a regular 
trump. The innuendo he made, when leaving the 
bar of the House of Lords after sentence, was most 
masterly : “Good-bye, my Lords, and God bless | 
you. I fear much some of us will never meet in 
the same place again.” 





Ten minutes’ exposition of my political principles 
would suffice. I should stick firm to the cause that 
Ihad adopted ; make some allusion to the Ruddy 
Lion, in contradistinction to the Union quarter- 
ings; wind up with my unalterable adhesion t 
the Episcopal Church ; hand over my locket with 
the Prince’s hair to the priest, to be carried to the 
lady of my love; bestow ten guineas and a brief 
forgiveness upon the executioner; and, finally, 
with a prayer for the exiled family, lay down my 
head upon the block, amidst the sobs and tears of 
thousands ! 
O’ Matiry. 

Do you know, Charley, you really make out s 
very tempting programme. Situated as I am, I 
should rather decline the part of principal pet 
former in the spectacle—not from any 4 


dislike of decapitation, but somehow, when a maa 


is bordering upon the fifties, and, rather corpulent 
withal, it is difficult to impress the audience with 
the idea that he is a thorough-bred hero. But # 
is a very different matter with a young, strapping 
clean-limbed fellow like you, who would make & 
first-rate figure in your shirt-sleeves, and 

the public at large with the symmetry of 3 com 
victed Antinous. I highly approve of your idess; 
and pledge my honour as an Irish gentleman that 
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greatest pleasure in e world. 


Youne ScoTLanpD. 


There spoke a true friend. I shall take care 
to give ol due notice the moment I am lodged 


you to the scaffold with the 
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in the Tower of London; which I do devoutly 
hope may be as well garrisoned and supplied as 
this our ancient Fortalice of the Martello, for here 
comes our revered warden, the Thane, and with 
him — Surrer! 





STANZAS TO ENGLAND. 


When the curse Heaven keeps for the haughty came over 
Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjust, 

And a ruin at last for the earthworm to cover, 
The Lady of Kingdoms lay low in the dust. 


Too long it hath been said and sung, 
My country, unto thee, 

Thy banner floats on every gale, 
Thy keel ploughs every sea ; 

O’er every continent and isle 
Thine influence is flung, 

And not a spot on earth, but knows | 
The accents of thy tongue ; 

Not Rome had wider-spreading sway, 
Nor Greece, when Greece was young. 


Too much thou hast exalted been, 
Too much with pride of place, 

Thou hast been led to overween 
Thyself and all thy race ; 

Thou hast grown proud and arrogant, 
While sitting like a queen, 

With couchant lion by thy side, 
Upon thy throne marine ; 

Not any one might say thee nay, 
Nor come thy will between. 


But what will Hist’ry say of thee 
In some not distant day, 
When broken is thy rod of rule, 
And ended is thy sway ; 
When thou hast known decline and fall 
As Rome before thee knew ; 
When Time for thee hath spread the pall, 
And Death hath pierced thee through, 
And reckoned is the great account 
Where all must have their due ! 


How hast thou used the boundless power 
That unto thee was given ? 
The seeds of good thou had’st to sow, 
How have they grown and thriven ! 
The barren places of the earth 
Hast thou like gardens made ? 
Do arid wildernesses smile 
With green bough and with blade? 
And doth the Gospel sunlight shine 
Where all before was shade ¢ 


Thou answerest, yea, the mental waste 
Is now a waste no more ; 
My Missionaries have gone forth 
To every distant shore ; 
My merchant-ships have crossed the main 
_To civilize mankind ; 
No more the savage is a brute, 
The heathen no more blind; 
And broken are the chains which bind 
The body or the mind. 


"Tis even so,—thou hast done this, 
And unabashed might’st stand 

Before the judgment seat, but there 
Are red spots on thy hand, 

And Pride is throned upon thy brow 
And Hatred in thy heart ; 
rom many a fair and fertile realm 
Thou badest Peace depart; 

And oft with words of brotherhood, 
Didst act a foeman’s part. 











Moore. 


liow will the Hindoo testify, 
And how the brave Affghan, 
The dweller by the Yellow Sea, 
The red Canadian ? 
Will not thy sister Erin have 
A mournful tale to tell ! 
Will not accusing voices rise 
From Scottish height and dell ; 
And Cambria send a list of wrongs 
The catalogue to swell! 


Oh, thou hast run a mad career 
Of conquest and of blood : 
A chequered record is thy past 
Of evil mixed with good. 
Too willing e’er to take offence, 
Too prompt to draw the sword; 
Of generous heart and open hand, 
Yet smiting at a word ; 
With evil thoughts, and passions wild, 
Too readily upstirred. 


Surrounding nations have looked on 
In jealousy and fear, 

To see thy wide possessions still 
Increasing year by year: 

They wait until thy lion’s paw 
Hath a less nervous sweep, 

Till languor or decrepitude 
Have laid his powers asleep, 

For slights and fancied injuries 
To take a vengeance deep. 


They watch, and not methinks in vain, 
Disgraces to retrieve ; 

The times are big with bodeful signs, 
Thy faithful sons to grieve; 

Distress and Poverty combine 
Thy limbs to paralyze; 

The voice of discontent is heard 
From all thy towns to rise ; 

Where famine-goaded multitudes 
With wild shouts rend the skies. 


Oh, let thine armies be recalled 
That pillage and lay waste ; 

Be just, be true, be merciful, 
Nor self-destruction haste ; 

Let equal laws be felt by all 
Who dwell thy sway beneath ; 

Unchain thy ports, let Commerce be 
Free as the Heaven’s breath ; 

Or it may hap that, scorpion-like, 
Thou’'lt sting thyself to death. 


Look back to other times, and learn 
Deep wisdom from the past ; 

The reign of fraud and violence, 
When knew ye this to last ! 

Pride goeth e’er before a fall, 
God t thine be not near ! 

A people should be ruled by Love 
And not by slavish Fran ; 

A nation that but forgeth chains, 
Perchance those chains may wear, 


Chatham, H, G. A. 
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LETTERS FROM NAPLES. 
BY MADAME WOLFENSBERGER. WRITTEN DURING HER RESIDENCE THERE IN 1845-4, 
(Continued from page 93 of our February Number.) 


, LETTER THE FIFTH. 


Railroad to Castell’ a Mare-—The Town.—Trade-Improve- 
ments.— Coachmen. — Bargain-Making.— Drive to Sor- 
rento. — Silk Weaver — His Conversation. — Orange 
Groves. — Tasso’s Villa.— Dear Wine. — Jesuits. — 
Neapolitan Hospitality.— Young Priest.— Coachman’s 
Courtesy.— Return. 


On the 18th of January, the sun shone more 
warm and brightly in Naples, than in the month 
of May in England. The clear blue sky was 
without a cloud, and the purple sea was smooth 
as a mirror. A straight column of smoke rose 
from Vesuvius, about twice the height of the 
mountain ; and then spread, broad and still, like 
the head of a gigantic pine-tree. Under such 
favourable auspices we set off early in the morning, 
to visit Sorrento, a village situated on the shore of 
the bay immediately opposite Naples. 

We found the station of the railroad to Castell’ a 
Mare, which has now been open several years, near 
the ancient market place once the scene of Masa- 
niello’s insurrection. This building has none of 
the extravagant elegance of such erections in 
England: but it is clean, well built, and sufficiently 
commodious for all the purposes for which it is 
intended. The passengers by the first class were 
few ; by the second they amounted to about eighty, 
amongst whom were many priests; and in the third 
were as many persons as the carriage could contain. 
As we have before said, laziness is a universal 
Neapolitan characteristic ; and the poorest wretch 
would give his last grain, to escape the fatigue of 
walking from the city to Torre del Greco or 
Castell’ a Mare. 

The railroad has only one line of rails, and the 
train of carriages is obliged to wait mid-way, till 
the one coming from an opposite direction has 
passed, on a second branch that is constructed for 
this purpose at the centre. Nearly half the ex- 
pense of the double line has thus been saved, whilst 
the accommodation is all the state of the country 
requires. To Castell’ a Mare the distance is four- 
teen miles, which we performed in an hour. 

The whole line of road is near the edge of the 
sea, and the traveller commands uninterrupted 
views on both sides, of the most surpassing beauty, 
as he glides along under the villages of Portici, 
Resino, Torre del Greco, and others. Vesuvius is 
ever the most remarkable feature on the left: but 
the varied forms of convents, and churches, and 
villas, with their picturesque terraces, gardens, 
arcades, and orange groves, form a fore ground 
whose charms are every instant different; and 
the views over the rippling waters of the glittering 
Mediterranean, and its rocky islands, are to be com- 
pared only to the enchanting pictures of Claude. 





The old streets of Castell’a Mare, like those of | 


almost all small Italian towns, are narrow and 
dirty, But since the opening of the railroad, new 


| 
| 


avenues, and new buildings, have extended on 

side of the town ; and there is an air of commercig) 
activity in the whole place which augurs wel] fo, 
its future advancement and wealth. The rapid 
communication with Naples, has wonderfylj 

increased the advantages of its situation fo, 
manufacture and trade ; its little port is ful] 


small trading craft; and a second pier is poy 


building, which will probably render the accom. 
modation for vessels superior to that at Naples 
At Scaffati, a village about half a league from the 
town, is an extensive manufactory of cotton goods 
carried on for the last thirty years, by a Swiss 
house, with great success; and at the village of 
Angri, about the same distance in another directi 

a second has been more recently established, by 
two of the indefatigable inhabitants of the same 
industrious country, who, like the Scots, are to 
be found in almost every land. In addition to all 
this, the productions of the country round forms 
rich fund for trade ; and its oranges, and its oil, are 
sent even to Russia. 

But the natives, from ignorance, or idleness, or 
the want of enterprise, allow even such speculations 
to fall into the hands of foreigners ; and where- 
ever any activity in manufactures or commerce is 
apparent, it is quite certain, that either the Eng- 
lish, or the Swiss, or perhaps both, are largely 
concerned in it. The steam carriages on the railroad 
come from Newcastle-upon-Tyne : the machines 
for their steam-boats are now made by an English- 
man at Portici; and all the mills for spinning 
and weaving thread and cotton are in the hands of 
the Swiss. 

A great source of gain to the inhabitants of 
Castell’a Mare and its neighbourhood are the 
numerous furnished and unfurnished villas, whieh 
cover the whole of the base of the mountains to 
the south and east of the town, and, embosomed in 
orange and olive groves, are shadowed by the high 
lands from the burning rays of the sun, and enjoy 
even in summer delicious breezes from the se 
Here many Neapolitan and foreign families resort 
during the hot season. But here as well as in the 
city, though apartments are extremely deat, 
strangers should be certain, before they take 
possession of a lodging, that it contains every 
thing necessary for their use. After they a 
once in the house, it is vain to demand the 
ment of any promises previously made by the 
landlord ; they have only been uttered to begu 
without the smallest idea of their being binding. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance, who took 
apartment for the summer, found on his arm 
that it contained only one tea-cup for himself, his 
wife, and nine children ; and on his complaining @ 


the mistress of the house, received for answeT thst 


they must pass it from one to another, and do with 
it as well as they could, for she had no more # 
give, The only resource in such an emergeney 
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withhold the rent, which it is the custom to 
advance, till the stipulated necessaries be 


to 
wes 

On leaving the railroad, travellers are imme- 
diately assailed by a crowd of innkeepers, porters, 
and beggars; all screaming at the top of their voices, 
and tearing and pulling at one another as if they 
were mad, to get possession of the strangers, or 


their baggage. Their yells are absolutely deafen- 
ing. And no sooner is a way forced amidst this 
crowd, than, for those who wish to proceed further, 
s second combat commences with the coachmen, 
who are always waiting in the street for fares. If 
the stranger peaceably takes the first that offers, 
he is sure to pay more than double the just and 
usual price ; and if, to make a better bargain, he 
affects indifference, and proceeds towards the stand 
of omnibuses, he is followed up the street by four 
or five equipages, with one, two, or three horses 
each ; whilst the coachmen on their, boxes, and 
their different agents, dirty lounging fellows, who 
appeer to have no other means of existence, all 
hollow and scream their different demands in his 
ears as they proceed in procession, till it is impos- 
sible to understand much more than “Signor — 
Eccellenze — two piastres— something to drink — 
Signor — a piastre and a half, and leave to fill my 
carriage with other passengers— Eccellenze—im- 
possible, something to drink—a bottle, Eccellenze.” 

After such a struggle, we succeeded in obtaining 
an excellent open calash and three horses, and a 
decent-looking coachman, at our entire disposition, 
to take us to Sorrento and return by four o’clock, 
for six shillings; the coachman pronouncing a 
muttered hope, that he might be permitted to take 
sme other passenger on the box, as we occupied 
only two places in the interior. But we soon dis- 
covered the vanity of such engagements ; for we 
had scarcely reached the outskirts of the town, 
when our charioteer stopped short, and proposed 
that a decently dressed man, who was about to set 
of for Sorrento by another conveyance, should be 
transferred to the front seat of ours. 

“He is quite a gentleman,” he said, “one of the | 
irst men in Sorrento ;” and as we knew remon- 
srance would be vain, we quietly submitted, 
and the unknown trayeller took his place opposite 
ous. He was a man with very projecting black 
eyes, about fifty, whose blue coat and mantle were 
considerably the worse for wear, whose shirt had 
at least seen a week’s service, and whose ungloved , 

were of a remarkably dark hue, as much 
probably from want of soap and water, as from 
‘Xposure to a southern sun, and long acquaintance 
with his snuff-box. During the first five minutes 
made at least a dozen efforts to open a conver- 
“tion ; and no sooner was the smallest encourage- 
ment given, than he poured forth a flood of lan- 
guage that was perfectly overwhelming ; and as by 
degrees he became more and more animated in his 
discourse, he seized the hands of his listeners with 
“2 affectionate energy beyond all expression, and 
“reamed at the very top of his voice, till we were 
bearly deafened, and he grew red and breathless 
ith the exertion, He talked of oranges, he talked 





the state of the country, the price of labour, and 
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the price of pork, of commerce, of the railroad and 
the delights of Italy ; nothing escaped his eloquence ; 
but above all he talked of himself, which was eyi- 
dently his most favourite subject. He soon gave 
us to understand that he was a very extraordinary 
man—a very superior man, and that if we wished 
to have a good idea of the real state of things in 
the kingdom, it was a most fortunate circumstance 
for us, that we had made his acquaintance, for 
there was nothing escaped his knowledge or obser- 
vation. 

“ Tdleness, signor, idleness is the great evil,” he 
said: “ people are too easily contented. The ruin 
of this country, signor, is that when a man gets a 
little capital, instead of striving to make it more, 
he withdraws himself from all business and sits 
down, quite satisfied to do nothing. How can 
there be any progress, any improvement in that 
way, signor? they absolutely do nothing but eat 
and sleep, signor ; an animal life, signor ; and their 
wives and their daughters are quite as bad; they 
have no education, no activity; and think of 
nothing from morning till night, but their priests, 
and their lovers. Idleness, idleness is the ruin of 
men, women, and children. I am the sole excep- 
tion; I cannot live without action; I have esta- 
blished a manufactory for spinning silk, and have 
made a very pretty thing of it; but then I am 
always busy, always in a bustle ; I have two sons, 
signor, they conduct the affairs at home, whilst I 
go, now to Naples, now to Nocera. One day there, 
another day here; in fact nobody knows where I 
am, so quick are my movements. And I keep mat- 
ters famously in order, whilst all my neighbours 
who cannot live without their siesta, (a sound 
sleep of two or three hours after dinner, ) declare I 
am mad, simply because I delight in activity, 
signor ; it ismy pleasure. ‘ What the deyil,’ they 
say, ‘cannot an old fellow like that be content to 
be quiet?’ They don’t understand the delights of 
travelling—of energy—of action. But here is my 
house, signor: pray descend, I shall be delighted to 
show you over my establishment, to pay you every 
attention in my power,” he added, when to our 
amazement the carriage stopped before an elegant 
new built palace, surrounded by colonnades and 
beautiful gardens, which in England would have 
been a suitable dwelling for a man with five thou- 
sand a-year, 

“Pray walk in,” he continued, after he had 
paid the coachman about a shilling for his ride, 
‘vou wont, signor ; much distressed, most truly 
afflicted ; but wish you a most delightful journey, 
If ever you return to Sorrento, I shall be delighted 
to do you any service in my power. Your most 
obedient humble servant, and sincere friend ;” and 
the carriage drove on, and we left our new acquain- 
tance with his hand pressed upon his heart, and 
his head bent towards us with an expression of the 
most devoted love and affection. Such is a fair 
specimen of the general Neapolitan character ; 
“all sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

The road from Castell’ a Mare to Sorrento has 
been made by the present king. Formerly there 
was no way of arriving at the delightful valley 
where it terminates, except by crossing the sea, or 
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passing on foot, or on mules, by a small smugglers’ 
path over the mountains, a task attended both with 
difficulty and danger. The way now lies along the 
edge of the sea ; sometimes skirting ravines, covered 
with the orange and the olive, and enlivened by 
ancient convents and villages; at others passing 
along terraces, partly cut in the rocks and partly 
formed by masonry, and overhanging the sea at 
such a vast height above its waves, that the boats 
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and men beneath are scarcely visible to the naked 


eye. Every turning discloses new views, the most | 


picturesque and varied, of the precipitous and wind- | 
ing shore. 

The little village of Vico with its church, behind 
which rise woods, which even in winter are bright | 
and verdant, and the ancient palace, crowning like 
a fortification, a bold rock that juts out into the 
sea, present a landscape of most surpassing beauty. 
The palace has recently been purchased by a 
foreign merchant, who has repaired and embellished 
it ; fitting up the upper story for his own use, and 
letting the remainder as an hotel. I cannot ima- 
gine a more delicious place of residence. Surrounded 
by a country of the most luxuriant and romantic 
beauty, embosomed in orange groves and lovely 
gardens, it commands views over the whole bay 
of Naples. Its winter is like a bright and perpetual 
spring ; and in summer the heat is ever tempered 
by the cool breezes from the Mediterranean. On | 
leaving this charming place, the road suddenly | 
turns round a point of the mountain, and descends | 
by a winding gallery into the valley of Sorrento ; 





which more than half encircled by mountains, | 
| verse, were to contribute to the enjoyment of all 


from which it slopes down towards the sea, is pro- 
bably about three miles square, and at a first | 


felt more and more, though those they seek b 
govern, are unconscious whence it proceeds, 

it is exercised for no good purpose. Satisfied that 
the ignorance of the people is the best foundation 
for their authority, they make no efforts to 4; 
it, and the poor children of the valley are stil] 
ignorant and neglected as before the pious fraternity 


| became the inhabitants of their shores. 


The ancient palace, called the house of Tasso, 
though the poet probably only resided there for, 
very short period of his life, has recently been gj 
and converted into a hotel. The family by whoy 


it had been for centuries preserved, nearly jp jj, 


original state, is now almost extinct ; and the las 
proprietor, who resides at Palermo, when he gojj 
the house, removed thither all the remain; 
relics of the immortal poet. Amongst others wa 
a small table, at which he is said to have writte, 
in a cabinet, or boudoir, stil! called the study of 
Tasso, the window of which opens on a stone te. 
race overhanging the sea-shore, but so far above 
it, that the murmur of the waves is scarcely 
audible, as they break amongst the rocks. 
Willingly would we have lingered in this lovely 
retreat, hallowed by the brightest associations 
and where the charms of nature acquire a new 
enchantment when we remember that on the very 
spot where we stand, in the summer twilight, 
when the light breeze brought enchanting odours 
from the orange groves, and the muriur of the 
distant waves alone broke the silence of Nature, 


the young poet may first have seen those brilliant 


visions which, afterwards embodied in melodious 


future generations, and immortalize his name 


glance appears a forest of orange and lemon trees. , amongst every civilized nation of the earth. But 
The dusky olive covers all the upper part of the | all romantic feelings were quickly dispelled by 
hills. White houses are scattered along nearly the | the appearance of a red-faced waiter, to announet 


whole of the shore ; and lovely villas, and monas- | 
teries, and churches, and solitary cottages, every | 
where peep out amongst the dark green foliage. 
It is probably the most abundant part of the whole 

kingdom of Naples ; but the immense quantity of | 
provisions daily carried thence to the capital, and | 
the number of strangers who make the valley | 
their residence during the summer, contribute to | 
render all things dear, even for the inhabitants | 
themselves. The ordinary wages of labour are one | 


shilling a day to gardeners; the sameto agricultural | 


labourers and those who work on the road: the) 
time of labour required being, with the intermediate | 
times of repose, sixteen hours. The spinners of | 
silk, earn from fourpence to sixpence a day. 

The Jesuits only a few years ago for the first | 
time fixed themselves in this delicious valley. At 
the commencement they were only four or five in 
number, and purchased a small house overhanging 
the sea ; others joined them ; they required more 
accommodation, and they enlarged their dwelling. 
The further increase of their numbers obliged them 
to add a wing to the building, which was now 
become a seminary. Its inhabitants are every 
day extending their power. Yet all this is going 
on quietly and silently ; no one knows what is pass- 
ing behind the high walls that surround their 
garden and dwelling: but their influence is daily 





that dinner was on the table ; and completely dis 
enchanted, we left the room, with no other feeling 
but that of regret, that the memory of Tas» 
should be here abused as a mere sentimental hum- 
bug to attract customers. 

Nevertheless, we must admit, that this hotel 
deserves every praise for its cleanliness and orderly 
arrangement, as well as for the beauty of its 
apartments ; which in summer must be delightful 
for their coolness and tranquillity, although ™ 
winter these vast chambers, without sun or 3” 
seem cheerless, even in Italy, to English eyes, ™ 
spite of silken hangings, marble tables, and class 
busts of undoubted antiquity, which render them 
a residence calculated for the reception of royalty. 

We paid moderately for the excellent fare 4 
which we partook ; but we formed some ides a 
the landlord’s method of charging more 
customers, when we saw a wine of the 
set down at the head of his list at four ducats “ 
thirteen shillings a bottle, When the waiter ** 
questioned, in the broad Neapolitan dialect, whs: 
it meant, and saw we understood the trick, be 
laughed immoderately, and confessed it was only 
some of the best wine of his master’s own 
and that to him as a proprietor, it could not 
cost more than twopence, or at most threepepe , 
bottle! 
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& We only charge that to foreign grandees who | little ; but when he left the carriage, after riding 
have need of something dear,” he added, with a | about four miles, he bowed to us, and put two- 
canning glance over his shoulder as he left the | pence into the hand of the coachman. The man 
cae. gave it him back again with undisguised disdain, 
Such opportunities for profit, or plunder, how- | and with some difficulty obtained fourpence in- 
ever, rarely occur, and may perhaps be excused, stead. 
when we remember the immense outlay of the; “Pig!” muttered the coachman, glancing to- 
Isndlord to render his house suitable for the recep- | wards us as he remounted his box ; and without 
ion of strangers, though visiters are rare during | the smallest sign of respect, he left the priest to 
more than half the year. | take his way down a broken path towards some 
Many parts of Sorrento are said to be unplea- | cottages amongst the rocks beneath the road. In 
sant in summer from the depth of sand on the | another half hour we arrived at Castell’ a Mare. 
roads and streets, and the terrible pest of sand-| We had scarcely descended from our carriage 
fies. But in the month of January we of course | when we were surrounded by the same party who 
experienced neither of these inconveniences, and had tormented us when we engaged it. One 
enjoyed without drawback the delicious softness | wanted a bottle of wine for the trouble he had 
of the air, the brilliance of the cloudless sky, and | then had, another snatched a piece of money from 
rich verdure of the orange trees, perfectly laden | the hand of my companion, as a reward for his 
with their golden fruit, like Swiss orchards in the | exertions ; and though our coachman compelled 
month of September ; which excited all'the feelings | him to return it, our ideas of Neapolitan hospi- 
of pleasure, only awakened in other lands by the | tality were quickly put to flight, when, after 
spring. Half ruined fortifications still surround | receiving his stipulated payment, he coolly de- 
the town; and the moss-grown bridges over the | manded a shilling more for our oranges! the 
fosse, and the old gates, with the rude stone | couple of oranges which, in the hearing of his 
statues of their patron saints upon the battlements, | relatives, he had, with such well-assumed genero- 
are highly picturesque. With infinite pleasure | sity, insisted on our accepting gratis! 
we wandered amongst these scenes, where Nature! We gave him the half of his demand; and more 
is rapidly regaining her supremacy over man’s | provoked at our own credulity than at the coolness 
perishing works: but we found the church and | of the fellow’s impudence, we left the party to 
other buildings within the town but little worthy | divide their spoil at their pleasure, and hurried off 
of attention. | to take our places to return to Naples by the rail- 
At the appointed hour we took our departure; | road. It needed not this little adventure to con- 
and our coachman, apparently delighted that we | vince us, that railroads in Naples, more than in 
had permitted him to earn an additional shilling | any country in the world, are of inestimable value 
from the silk-spinner, was all politeness and | to the traveller, were it only that by the fixed 
attention on our return. ‘Tempted by the quan- | prices of these establishments, he is saved from a 
tity of beautiful fruit we saw every where hanging | continual combat to escape the impositions of 
around us, we desired him to stop at the first shop | coachmen and all their clan. 
where it was possible to purchase a supply. This 
he accordingly did ; and after we had taken what 
we wished, our astonishment was great beyond | 
measure, when he assured us, with a most friendly | Want of gaiety amongst the people — Their amusements — 
smile, that there was nothing to pay, either for | Bagpipers. — Theatre of San Carlino. —The Lotto.— Hall 
the oranges, or the glass of wine he had presented of the Vicaria. — Degrading influence of the Lotto, — Pre- 
with them. “The master of the shop was his| “'tios.— The prophet monk. 
uncle,” he said, “ and most happy to be of service | It is the common remark of those who knew 
to us ;” and all the good people round the door | Naples a dozen years ago, that the gaiety which 
bowed and smiled as if they had the greatest plea- | then rendered it the most amusing city in Europe 
sure in showing such a little attention to their | has vanished from its streets. Formerly, where- 
cousin’s employers. On we went, with the happy | ever the traveller passed, the people might be seen 
persuasion that we had at length experienced an | in the wine-shops, the open-houses, and even the 
instance of the hospitality said to exist in those | streets, dancing the tarantula with jest and laugh- 
parts of the country at a distance from the metro-_ ter, to the sound of the guitar and the castanets ; 
Polis, and more than ever disposed to show indul- | but now we have been three mouths in Naples, 
gence to our generous and attentive coachman. | without witnessing one example. Almost the 
Ere we had proceeded far, it was called into | only music we have heard since our arrival has 
exercise by our permission being demanded for a | been the mournful bagpipes of the ragged Cala- 
me, stout, young priest, to take a place in | brians, who come from their mountains at the 
our carriage ; and as we made no objections, he | approach of Christmas, to play and sing a melan- 
quickly mounted with many polite salutations. | choly hymn before the numerous pictures and 
His close black gown was studded with at least a | images of the Virgin and Child which are to be 
hundred little silk buttons down the front, and | seen at every turning in the city. But it is neither 
was of the finest cloth ; the small collar above it joy nor piety which inspires their plaintive music , 
was of the most delicate lawn, and his black | they are paid for the season by the proprietor of 
mantle, and enormous three-cornered hat, were | each house which is protected and sanctified by 
brightly new, and scrupulously clean. He spoke | the representation of the Holy Mary, in whose 
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honour these poor minstrels have probably for | thoughts and money of the lower and migg, 
countless generations performed the same wild | ranks, is the Lotto, a kind of lottery, the tickets 
lament, on their monotonous instruments, accom- | for which are sold in all parts of the to 
panied by a yet more monotonous song. Yet this throughout the kingdoms of the two Sicilies, jn 
antique music of the middle ages, has a depth of | shops, where they are disposed of for the govern. 
feeling in its quaint melody, that goes directly to| ment. To entice adventurers to purchase, the last 
the heart, and when heard in the dusky stillness | lucky numbers may be seen stuck up in front o 
of evening, its simple notes, so wild and almost | these legalized gambling-houses, ornamented with 
painfully sad, have more power to awaken pro- | huge bows of coloured paper ; whilst others, for the 
found emotion, than all the studied difficulties of | next lottery, are exposed in tempting order for gale 
modern composition. | The drawings take place every Saturday, in the 
But though the sun shines brightly, and gay huge old hall of the tribunals, in the ancient palace 
equipages and richly dressed crowds still fill the of the early Neapolitan kings, called the Vicaria, 
promenades, amongst the lower classes there ap- | in the neighbourhood of the gate of Capua. This 
pears a universal sadness. Nor is it to be won- | gloomy and enormous building is surrounded by g 
dered at. Neither men nor women can dance and , massive wall, and situated in the most ancient 
sing when they are half famished, and have lost part of the city, amidst narrow streets, from 
all hope for the morrow. The continual pressure which the lofty houses for ever exclude the light 
of want is sufficient to extinguish even the gay | of the sun. In some of these dismal avenues, or 
spirits of the south. In fact, the people of Naples ricolos as they are called, it is really frightful to 
have apparently fewer amusements than in most glance into the ruinous and desolate courts of the 
other great cities. Four or five small theatres, | heavy stone buildings, or into the shops which like 
that give several performances in the course of the | black, dark, and filthy dens, yawn on either side, 
day, are frequented by those who have a few | Without windows, their huge ancient wooden 
grains to spare; but the coarse wit of the pieces | doors stand perpetually open to admit as much 
there represented, is certainly not of a character | of light and air as can find their way into such 
to improve either their morals or their taste. | places. But what an air! Laden with impurities, 
That of San Carlino was frequently visited by | it seems rife with fever and pestilence ; and, when 
King Ferdinand, to whom the pictures of low | amidst these sinks of vice, and dirt, and misery, it 
Neapolitan life he found there afforded a more | is almost impossible to believe that a few paces 
congenial amusement than the nobler representa- beyond such dark and loathsome avenues, nature 
tions at San Carlos. A stranger who wishes to | extends her treasures in every variety of beauty 
study the character of the people cannot do better | to the sun. 
than follow this royal example ; for the pieces are | On the first floor of the Vicaria is the prison of 
not only witty and entertaining to those who | poor culprits and debtors ; and many a young and 
understand the dialect in which they are spoken, | savage looking face may be seen gazing with 
but portray, to the very life, the people whom | envious eyes upon the busy throngs that are 
they are intended to amuse. Though coarse and | continually crossing the open place beneath. In 
broadly vulgar, the wit and humour which gene- | honour of the ceremonies of the day, the heavy 
rally enliven them commonly attract a tolerably | arched gate-way by which we entered the inner 
genteel audience in the boxes, where the price is | court of the building, was surrounded by a trum- 
only about a shilling each ; and as the poor have | pery drapery of white and red calico, bespangled 
ceased to dance in the wine-houses, so they seem | with bits of gold paper, above which were placed 
likewise to be driven from their favourite theatre ; | two miserable plaster busts of the King and Queen, 
and even in the pit, none but well dressed, and | with half a dozen paltry lamps burning before 
what are commonly called respectable, people, are | them. Such a decoration attached to those ancient 
to be seen. Yet any thing so miserable and rude | stern gray walls, was not only trumpery but 
as the whole building, can scarcely be imagined to | ridiculous ; and was more suited for the entrance 
exist in a capital city. The poorest strolling com- | to a puppet-show, than to the seat of Justice, and 
pany in the smallest English or French country | one of the most ancient strongholds of the mon 
town, would decorate a barn to make a better, archy. In the court-yard were several carriages 
appearance. The company in the eight boxes | in waiting; and as we mounted a great stone staif 
that compose its dress circle, could almost shake | case leading to the upper stories of the building, 
hands with each other over the pit; and coloured | crowds of lazzaroni, and men and women of the 
papers, and roughly painted deal boards, are its | middle and lower classes, pushed past us, all hurry 
sole decorations ; whilst the white-washed passage | ing in the same direction. There, where kings 
that leads to them is so narrow, that it is impos- | had trodden in all their feudal pomp, the 
sible for two persons to walk along it abreast. and half-famished populace were scrambling with- 
The ancient Neapolitan Punchinello still holds | out order or respect, in search of a paltry gail. 
his place on the boards of this petty theatre, and| Onentering the great gloomy old hall, we saw ® 
is also to be found in others of a yet viler class; | raised platform at the further end, on which s# 
whilst his long nose and screeching voice never four judges, and two priests, in the full costumes 
fail to gather, as in London, a crowd around the | of their different professions, to give solemnity @ 
puppet-shows in the street. the scene, and an assurance that all is carried 0 
But the pursuit, I scarcely know if it can be | with the utmost impartiality ; whilst the minister 
called a pleasure, which engrosses the most of the | of the police, in a black silk gown, elevated in 4 
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kind of pulpit, attached to the centre of the wall | bling extends its effects over every class, and is in 


ide, presided over the proceedings of the 


$l 
cauabiy. A guard of soldiers stood at the foot 


of the gallery, and the remainder of the hall was | 


crowded to excess. There could not be less than 
two thousand persons present. Lazzaroni, with 
their ragged scanty covering ; wretched women 
with infants in swaddling clothes, or rolled in 
jirty shawls in their arms ; soldiers ; work- 
men - and miserable, haggard, hollow-eyed looking 


wretches, fallen from a better class; a few | 


decently dressed persons, and even priests and 
monks; were all crushed together into a dense 


mass. Except the members of the church, they | 
were evidently all people who had to earn their | 


livelihood ; and yet there, for several hours once 


s week, they may be seen, not only risking a por- | 


tion of their hard-earned gains, but wasting their 


time in idleness, and the vicious excitement of | 


gambling. Almost immediately after our en- 
trance, a young man advanced to the front of the 
platform, and having shaken a kind of box con- 
taining the numbers of the lottery, five were 
successively drawn by a child of the orphan 
asylum. As each was brought forth before it 


was seen by the people, it was given to one of the | 


judges, and from him passed through the hands of 
all the officiating personages, except those of the 


minister of police, whose seat is at a considerable | 


distance. They were then registered, and finally, 
aman proclaimed them, in a loud voice, to the 
anxious assembly. 


The effect was electric on the eager throng. It | 


seemed as if their lives, or the lives of all dear to 
them, depended on this announcement, such was 
the clamour with which each successive number 
was received. Yet even amidst this confusion, 
could be heard the cries of disappointment and 
despair, from the ruined, undone, and famished 
wretches, who are well known in many instances 
to sell the bed and clothes of their wife or child- 
ren, to purchase a ticket, and make a last effort 
to recover their innumerable losses. 

On our return home, we witnessed with pain 
the frightful agitation of the lower orders, as the 
news was rapidly spread through the streets. The 
different lottery offices we passed, were surrounded 
by crowds of the poorest of the poor; and many 
miserable wretches, stunned by disappointment, 
stood gazing on a list of the fortunate numbers, 
as if utterly unable to comprehend that their hopes 
of the past week were destroyed. Others were 
tagerly handing them from one to another; and 
if we had been ignorant of what had taken place, 
we might have imagined that some great and 
dreadful public calamity had occurred, on which 


the future welfare of the city and its inhabitants | 


depended. Nor is the agitation and the ruin 
limited to Naples alone. Throughout the whole 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies there are government 
ofices for the sale of tickets; and the numbers 
fawn at the Vicaria are announced by couriers 
or telegraphic despatches, to the furthest corner 
of the country, within an hour after they are 
known, 


The degrading influence of this horrible gam- 


truth more dreadful than a plague, or an earth- 
quake, as it is ever recurring and never ending. 
_ The players may risk from two or three half-pence, 
/to any amount they please, and the winnings 
_when several numbers are taken, may by some 
extraordinary combination be immense ; but al- 
though as in all games of hazard, this rarely if 
‘ever occurs, whilst the losses are great and almost 
certain, the possibility of gain leads on the des- 
perate blindly to destruction. 

This is in truth one of the most virulent diseases 
that eats into the very existence of the people of 
Naples ; yet such is their attachment to this fright- 
ful, this incessant gambling, that it is believed 
that no grievance could so readily provoke a rebel- 
lion, as an abolition of the lotto. Their daily 
misery is rendered supportable by the hope, that 
at the end of the week their fortune may be esta- 
| blished for ever by some extraordinary prize. In- 
| dustry becomes paralyzed by a perpetual dependence 

on hazard ; and their small gains, instead of contri- 
_buting to the comfort of their families, are again 
and again wasted in this fatal, this withering pur- 
suit. 

In fact it has become a complete madness with 
the lower orders of the people. There is a printed 
_book in circulation, interpreting all dreams with 
regard to the numbers of the lotto; and any old 
woman who has been blest by a nocturnal vision 
_of a lucky number, would not fail for the world to 
purchase it, fondly believing that heaven has 
deigned to make her such a revelation to assure 
_ her future prosperity in life. 

Every accident has an explication of a similar 
| description attached to it ; and to such an extent is 
this carried, that we were one day witnesses to an 
extraordinary scene thus occasioned. A baker in 
_the common linen costume of his trade, as he ap- 
proached us in one of the narrow streets of the 
city. either engrossed by watching us, or a pretty 
_modiste that was tripping along before us in holy- 
day garments, suddenly stumbled, and came with 
_a huge tray of bread he carried on his head, flat to 
the ground. In a moment a crowd was around 
him, and aragged fellow near whom he fell, hastily 
cried out, “a lucky omen for the lotto ; tray, num- 
ber 5, man with a white night-cap number 12;” 
and so on, in accordance with the interpretations 
given by those skilled in such circumstances. 
| Those around seemed to listen to his words as to 
‘an oracle, and hastily writing down the lucky 
| numbers, hurried away to secure them as quickly 
| as possible. 
_ Nor are such rencontres always accidental, it 
is even known that paid agents of the different 
offices play such scenes to excite the people to be- 
come purchasers. A great aggravation of the evil 
is, that the venders of tickets give credit ; and if a 
poor wretch can pay a penny or twopence down 
for the numbers he desires, his name is immediately 
inscribed ; but before the Saturday drawing arrives, 
he must pay the full amount, and the most des- 
_perate means are resorted to to obtain the money. 
Here is a new source of demoralization. All the 
petty pilferings of servants in household affairs, 
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which they consider rather a proof of talent than 
dishonesty, are thus appropriated. A poor man 
who only gains eightpence or tenpence a day, fre- 
quently pays regularly two or three shillings a 
week ; and instances have come to my knowledge 
of respectably dressed persons begging in the street 
for the means to procure a ticket, on which they 
felt convinced their future prosperity depended. 

It is truly frightful to think of the enormous 
sums which are thus wrung even from the most 
miserable of the people to enrich an avaricious 
government, at the expense of the morals and the 
happiness of its subjects, nay even of their daily 
bread. It is a detestable and shameful tax, even 
if all the circumstances of its collection are con- 
ducted with the strictest honesty ; but we must 
confess, that notwithstanding the presence of priests 
and judges, and minister of police, the drawing of 
the tickets, as we witnessed it, appears to afford 
an easy and ready means for deception and cheat- 
ings There is a story current amongst the people, 
that a few years ago a monk belonging to one of 
the monasteries of the city, gave a poor man of his 
acquaintance, a list of five numbers of the lottery, 
assuring him that they would infallibly win a quin- 
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_terno, which is the greatest possible prize in th. 
complicated game ; he desired him to go instantly 
and use every effort to purchase the tickets, ; 
the only reward for which he stipulated, was 
quarter of the enormous gain that would resy} 
from their possession. The poor man, who wel 
_knew that the predictions of the monk had oy 
_ several similar occasions been crowned with su 
though to a smaller amount of gain, hurried of t, 
obey his injunctions. His endeavours, howeyer 
to obtain the lucky numbers, and his loudly fe 
pressed confidence in their success, attracted atten. 
tion. Inquiries were instituted, the instigater of 
his purchase was discovered, and the monk was 
on the following day banished for ever from the 
city. It is scarcely necessary to add, that none of 
the numbers he had named were amongst thos 
drawn from the box in the hall of the Vicaria, 
though whether the priest betrayed a secret ar. 
rangement for the deception of the public, in which 
_he was an actor, or his prediction was the mer 
dictate of a superstitious confidence in his own 
| powers of divination, is, and must remain for ever 
| a mystery, 


( To be continued.) 





NEW NOVELS.* 


Tue two works of fiction which, out of the mass 
of the month, we select as the subject of a few 


cursory remarks, are as opposite in character as the | 


antipodes ; so that the same readers, how catholic 
soever may be their sympathies, cannot, we ima- 


gine, relish the hard, dry, and matter-of-fact 
exposition of the opinions of the faith and practice | 


of the modern Romanism, nicknamed Puseyism, 
and the “dream of the sweet South,” which Mrs. 


Howitt has found an exotic blooming strangely in | 
a Northern soil, and transplanted, as a wilding of | 
rare beauty, into the garden of English literature. | 
The flower is worthy of the place which the taste | 
and care of the lady has assigned to it. A priori, it | 


may be imagined, that from a Danish novelist, 
English readers would wish to hear chiefly of the 
manners and character of Denmark; but the 


author of The Jmprorisatore is by temperament a. 


poet ; and the true poet is a cosmopolite wherever 
he may chance to be born. 
history of Hans Christian Andersen is, indeed, as 
full of interest as that of his imaginary hero. 
The book and its author mutually illustrate each 
other; and in reading The /mprovisatore, we feel 


that we are reading, if not a genuine autobiography, | 


then a work in which a man of genius has unfolded 
his finest experiences, given utterance to the deep- 
est feelings, the most passionate impulses of his 
own heart, and traced a vivid record of the im- 
pressions burned into a highly poetical mind by 
the first sight of the noblest monuments of art, 
and the most primitive habits of life which Italy 


, f 
The character and 


‘still offers to the eye of the stranger from the 
North of Europe. 
The traveller in this instance was no ordinary 
character ; and those who may not care to look at 
Italy and Italian manners through the coloured 
glass of a Dane, may yet take a warm interest in 
the individual. Hans Andersen was born with a 
vocation for Art, if ever any man had a right to 
claim this distinction as his birthright. But the 
true vocation may not always measure the degree 
of the artist’s future powers and attainments 
Of Andersen, we can only say that he has pro- 
duced one beautiful work, which his countrymen 
have received with delight as the earnest of the 
after performances of a man who, in his proba- 
tionary period, has known all those vicissitudes of 
fortune which seem more requisite to the trail- 
ing of the poet, than books, schools, or colleges. 
Hans Andersen, born in 1805, was the son of § 
very poor, imprudent, and half-crazy or romantie 
shoemaker of Odensee, who read plays, and made 
puppets for his child, and whose habits must have 
given an early impulse to the character of the bey. 
The shoemaker enlisted when Denmark becait 
inextricably involved in the general war, | 
when the patriotism of its sons was kindled inte 
a flame of indignation by the capture of its fleet 
and the bombardment of its capital. Little Hans 
was thus left to the care of a hard-working 
mother, and to the affection and training of 

| paternal grandmother, a humble matron, but 

| dignified character, who cherished the reme® 


os 








* The Improvisatore ; or, Life in Italy, From the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen Translated by Mary Howitt 
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brances of “ gentle ancestry,’ and whose conversa- 
tion and manners had a happy if silent influence 
on the little vagrant, who grew up at random, 
without education, without clothing, and among 
the meanest and scantiest appliances of civilized 
life. The boyhood of Burns, when he describes 
himself with both extremities exposed to the 
severity of the seasons, was more cared for than 


the destitute childhood of Hans Andersen, whose | 


first pair of boots were put on when he was to 
engage in the rite of confirmation. How he escaped 


moral contamination is only to be accounted for | 


by the sanctity which surrounds the childhood of 
genius, the purity and innate refinement of his 
heart, and the fountain of love which it enshrined. 


His highest destiny was the tailor’s board; but he | 


had already begun to write dramas, and, like 


Goethe, to model puppet actors ; and being allowed | 


to read to the widow of a poet, he discovered 
what a poet meant, and began to have some faint 
intimations, that he was formed for something 
different from a fashioner of garments. His pas- 
sion was the stage; for which, however, he ap- 
peared to have so little talent, that his astonishing 
perseverance and enthusiasm for this profession 
were not rewarded by even the appointment of a 
scene-shifter. Nature had endowed him with a 
beautiful voice ; and, until it failed as he grew 
older, by means of his patrons he obtained a kind 
of living as a chorister, and a prospect for the 


future. The poor lad had now been for some. 


years hanging on about Copenhagen, supported 
by the casual benefactions of many small patrons. 
His early career is more consonant with the single- 


hearted simplicity which often accompanies genius, | 


than with its fiery pride and stern independence. 
Hans Andersen cannot be reckoned among those 


proud spirits who like Samuel Johnson, would in- | 
dignantly kick away the new shoes delicately placed | 


at their chamber door, in shoeless extremity. But 
though Andersen had no internal struggles with 
the jealous pride which is often the attribute of a 
high intellect, he appears to have had trials enough 
to endure from the contempt and rivalry of the 
uinor literati, who probably envied even the scanty 


measure of success obtained by the uneducated in- | 


truder, who in several pieces began to display powers 
that would not be sneered down; and who, in the 
“mple good faith which his rivals might have re- 
garded as meanness, sought and found patrons. 

It is well known, though the fact does not ap- 
Mar in the Life of Andersen, that the Crown 


ne 
Prince of Denmark zealously fostered and encou- 


raged genius among his young countrymen ; and, 
at the public expense, sent several of them forth 
a through the different countries of Europe, 
ose observations on men and manners, civil 
polity, art, science, and literature, have since en- 
tiched their native land. 
dersen appears to have had the good fortune to 
ae one ; others were antiquaries, historians, | 
ed a and men of exact science. He had dis- | 
ef se eye of an artist, and much of the heart | 
Italy € ne of a poet ; and his destination was | 
7+ Freviously to this, he had spent some time | 
»And lived with some of his casual patrons | 
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| in Switzerland. They have very primitive notions 
_of hospitality, those Northern wanderers ; and it is 
alleged, that in our own country, some of those 
| sent forth on their honourable missions, and for 
_ whose records of travel we are still looking for- 
_ward with interest, fell into a very different mis- 
| take from that of Don Quixote, and mistook our 
' manses and halls for inns. 
And now we must quote one extract from the 
Life, for which Mrs. Howitt is indebted te Mar- 
/mier :— 
On the anniversary of the day on which Andersen, 
fourteen years before, a stranger and friendless, had 
| entered the gate of Copenhagen, he wandered over the 
| Simplon into that beautiful land which was to open to 
/him a new spiritual world, and call forth the noblest 
| characteristics of his soul. He went through Milan, 
Genoa, and Florence, on to Rome, where Thorwaldsen 
and all his countrymen there, received him with the 
greatest affection. 

His residence in Rome began like a sunshiny summer 
_day ; but while it yet was morning, clouds arose ; the 
| poem which he had sent to Copenhagen, and which he 
| hoped would warm the hearts of his countrymen towards 
him, was quite overlooked : a new young poet had just 
arisen, who was the star of the moment. His friends 
_ wrote to him of all these things, and candidly told him 
| that they, like every one else, thought that he was past 
_his best ; another letter brought him the sad intelligence 

of the death of his mother, the last of his family con- 
nexions. Andersen felt her death severely ; and many 
poems which he wrote at that time express the dejection 
of his mind. Spite, however, of sadness and untoward 
events, the glorious treasures of art around him, and the 
fine country, within which he was a sojourner, with its 
bright southern life, operated beneficially on his spirit. 
_ With that intense love for Italy, which is peculiar to the 
| most spiritual-minded inhabitants of the cold North, and, 
in some cases, has amounted to a passion like the at- 
tachment of the Swiss to their mountains, Andersen 
entered into the spirit of the life of the people, and 
has reflected all back to us with the most beautiful 
colouring in his “ Improvisatore.” 

Thorwaldsen gratified the poet by the warmest ad- 
miration of his last unfortunate production, “ Agnes and 
the Waterman ;” and from the great sculptor he received 
the utmost kindness. Thorwaldsen told him how poor 
he also had been, and how, in his early artist-career, he 
had had to contend against envy, and how he also had 
been misunderstood. ; ; : : 

In the following year Andersen returned home 
through Venice, Vienna, and Munich, making in the two 
last cities the acquaintance of the first German poets 
and artists. Immediately after his return he published 
his novel, “ The Improvisatore,” which was received with 
universal applause—which was read, and re-read, and 
which the public never tired of reading. That a work 
of such singular originality and beauty was universally 
admired, was not at all remarkable ; but an extraordinary 
effect was produced which, it seems to me, tells greatly 
to the honour of the Danish heart. Not only did Ander- 
sen’s friends, and the public generally, acknowledge the 
merit of his work, but they who had treated the poet 
with severity, came now forward and offered him the 
hand of congratulation, and among them was the rector 
of the school, the hard-hearted teacher of the poor youth, 
who had taken all possible means to crush into the dust 
the talent which God had given him. He now came 
forward, acknowledged his fault, and deplored it, which 
touched the good heart of Andersen not a little. 


We have now to tell of the work so rapturously 
received in its native country ; which, though it 
may not sustain an equally high reputation in 


England, will, we are persuaded, find the “ fit 


audience” which it merits, not less from the beau- 


tiful genius it unfolds, than from its moral deli. 
U 
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cacy and purity. With much of the enchantment, | 
it has nothing of the revolting characters and de- 
tails which make a large class of English readers 
shrink from the finest of the romances of Victor 
Hugo and of George Sand; and it depictures | 
Italian life as only a poet born, whose childhood 
and youth had been familiar with the hidden 
depths of society, could have done. 

The Improvisatore was, like Andersen himself, a 
poor boy, the son of a widow, who gained her 
living in Rome, much as the mother of Hans 
might have done at Odensee ; and who was affec- 
tionate, pious, and of unshaken faith in her reli- 
gion, and in her spiritual guide, Fra Martino. How 
much must the recollections of Hans have aided 
the early part of the Confessions of The Improvisa- 
tore, who tells his own tale, and thus opens it :— 

Whoever has been in Rome is well acquainted with 
the Piazza Barberina, in the great square, with the 
beautiful fountain, where the Tritons empty the spouting | 
conch-shell, from which the water springs upwards many 
feet. Whoever has not been there, knows it, at all 
events, from copperplate engravings ; only it is a pity, 
that in these the house at the corner of the Via Felice | 
is not given, that tall corner-house, where the water pours | 
through three pipes out of the wall down into a stone | 
basin. That house has a peculiar interest for me ; it 
was there that I was born. ‘ . ° 

One of my earliest recollections points thereto. I was 
turned six years old, and was playing in the neighbour- 
hood of the church of the Capuchins, with some other 
children, who were all youngerthan myself. There was 
fastened on the church door a little cross of metal ; it 
was fastened about the middle of the door, and I could 
just reach it with my hand. Always when our mothers 
had passed by with us they had lifted us up that we | 
might kiss the holy sign. One day, when we children 
were playing, one of the youngest of them inquired, 
“ Why the child Jesus did not come down and play with 
us!’ JT assumed an air of wisdom, and replied, that he 
was really bound upon the cross. We went to the | 
church-door, and, although we found no one, we wished, 
as our mothers had taught us, to kiss him, but we could | 
not reach up toit ; one, therefore lifted up the other : but 
just as the lips were pointed for the kiss, that one who | 
lifted the other lost his strength, and the kissing one fell 
down just when his lips were about to touch the invisible 
child Jesus. At that moment my mother came by, and, 
when she saw our child’s-play, she folded her hands, and 
said, “ You are actually some of God’s angels! And 
thon art mine own angel!” added she, and kissed me. 

I heard her repeat to a neighbour what an innocent | 
angel I was, and it pleased me greatly, but it lessened 
my innocence — the mustard-seed of vanity drank in | 
therefrom the first sunbeams. ; ; ; 

The Capuchin monk, Fra Martino, was my mother’s 
confessor, and she related to him what a pious child IJ 
was. I also knew several prayers very nicely by heart, 
although I did not understand one of them. He made 
very much of me, and gave me a picture of the Virgin 
weeping great tears, which fell, like rain-drops, down 
into the burning flames of hell, where the damned caught 
this draught of refreshment. 

Antonio was more horrified than pleased by the | 
wonders which he saw on his visit to the convent. | 
He found a friend in a person very different from | 
the Capuchin; in a young painter, a Dane, the 
lodger of his mother, who had come to Rome to 


study his art :-— 
He was a life-enjoying, brisk young man, who came | 
from a far, far country, where they knew nothing about 
the Madonna and the child Jesus, my mother said. He 
was from Denmark. I had at that time no idea that 
there existed more languages than one, and I believed, | 
therefore, that he was deaf when he did not understand | 
me, and, for that reason, I spoke to him as loud as I 


that happens? 


and we weak creatures are subjected. 


' small coin. 
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could ; he laughed at me, often brought me fruit, and 
drew for me soldiers, horses, and houses. We soo, be. 
came acquainted ; I loved him much, and my mo 


said many a time that he was a very upright person. 


In the meantime I heard a conversation one even: 
between my mother and the monk Fra Martino, whieh 
excited in me a sorrowful emotion for the Young artist 
My mother inquired if this foreigner would actually be 
eternally condemned to hell. 

“He and many other foreigners also,” she said, « ay. 
indeed, very honest people, who never do any thing 
wicked. They are good to the poor, pay exactly, and g: 
the fixed time ; nay, it actually often seems to me thy: 
they are not such great sinners as many of us.” 

“ Yes,” replied Fra Martino, “that is very true, — 
they are often very good people ; but do you know bey 
You see, the Devil, who goes about the 
world, knows that the heretics will some time belong ty 
him, and so he never tempts them ; and, therefore, they 
can easily be honest, easily give up sin ; on the contrary, 
a good Catholic Christian is a child of God, and, there. 
fore the Devil sets his temptations in array against him. 
But a heretic, 
as one may say, is tempted neither of the fiesh nor the 
Devil !” 

These traits do not belong to the finest passages 
in The Improcisatore ; but they afford a key to one 
aspect of the work, and to that education of ¢i. 
cumstances, and of the heart, which trained the 
poetic child into the poet-man. The good mother 
would sigh, and the boy weep, when the priest 
thus dealt out damnation to the painter, who was 
so good, though a heretic. Our next extract ex- 
hibits the book in two of its highest modes; its 
actual representation of life, and that Italian life, 
and its poetic character :— 

‘A third person who played a great part in my ebild- 
hood’s life, was Uncle Peppo, commonly called * Wicked 
Peppo,” or “ The King of the Spanish Steps,’ where he 
had his daily residence. Born with two withered legs, 
which lay crossed under him, he had had from his earliest 
childhood an extraordinary facility in moving himself 
forwards with his hands. ‘These he stuck under a frame 
which was fastened at both ends to a board, and, by the 
help of this, he could move himself forward almost as 
easily as any other person with healthy and strong feet. 
He sat daily, as has been said, upon the Spanish Steps, 
never indeed begging, but exclaiming, with a crafty 
smile, to every passer-by, “ Don giorno!” and that even 
after the sun was gone down. 

My mother did not like him much, nay, indeed, sh 
was ashamed of the relationship; but for my sake, 
she often told me, she kept up a friendship with him. 
He had that in his chest which we others must look 
after; and if I kept good friends with him, I should b 
his only heir if he did not give it to the church, He 
had also, after his own way, a sort of liking for me, j© 
I never felt myself quite happy in his neighbourhood. 
Once I was the witness of a scene which awoke in B 
fear of him, and also exhibited his own dispositio®. 
Upon one of the lowest flights of stairs sat an old bliné 
beggar, and rattled with his little leaden box, ths: 
people might drop a bajocco therein. Many people 
passed by my uncle without noticing his erafty 5% 
and the wavings of his hat. The blind man 
more by his silence: they gave to him. Three 
gone by; and now came the fourth, and threw him § 
Peppo could no longer contain himsel- 
saw how he crept down like a snake, and struck 
blind man in his face, so that he lost both money 
tick. ' 

“Thou thief!” cried my uncle, “ wilt thou ses 
money from me!—thou who art not even 4 i 
cripple! Cannot see !—that is ail his infirmity,~ 
so he will take my bread from my inouth !” 

I neither heard nor saw more, but hastened how 
with the flask of wine which I had been sent 


‘On the great festival days 1 was always obliged # # 
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with my mother to visit him at his own house. We 
took with us one kind of present or other, either fine 
or preserved golden pippins, which were his 


test luxury. 
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with ribands around their pointed hats, and announeed 
with the bagpipe, before every house where there stood 


an image of the Virgin, that the time was at hand in 


I was then obliged to kiss his hand | 


and call him uncle: then he smiled so strangely, and | 

ye me a half-bajocco, always adding the exhortation, | 
that I should keep it to look at, not spend it in cakes; | 
for when these were eaten | had nothing left, but that | 
church ara cali, before the image of Jesus. 


if | kept my coin I should always have something. 

His dwelling was dark and dirty. 
there was no window at all, and in the other it was 
aimost up to the ceiling with broken and patched-up 
panes. Of furniture there was not one article, except a 
great wide chest, which served him for a bed, and two 
tubs, in which he kept his clothes. I always cried when 
| had to go there: and true it is, however much my 
mother persuaded me to be very affectionate towards | 
him, yet she always made use of him as a bugbear when 
she would punish me. She said then that she would 
send me to my dirty uncle; that I should sit and sing 
beside him upon the stairs, and thus do something useful, 
and earn a bajocco. But I knew that she never meant 
so ill by me: I was the apple of her eye. 

Un the house of our opposite neighbour there was an | 
image of the Virgin, before which a lamp was always | 
burning. Every evening when the bell rang the Ave | 
Maria, | and the neighbours’ children knelt before it, | 
and sang in honour of the Mother of God, and the pretty | 
child Jesus, which they had adorned with ribands, beads, 
and silver hearts. By the wavering lamp-light it often | 
seemed to me as if both mother and child moved, and _ 
smiled upon us. I sang with a high, clear voice; and 
people said that I sang beautifully. Once there stood 
an English family and listened to us; and, when we 
rose up from our knees, the gentleman gave me a silver 
piece. “ it was,’ my mother said, “ because of my fine 
voice.” But how much distraction did this afterwards | 
eause me! I thought no longer alone on the Madonna 
when | sung before her image: no! I thought, did any 
one listen to my beautiful singing; but always when I 
thought so, there succeeded a burning remorse. I was 
afraid that she would be angry with me; and I prayed 
right innocently that she would look down upon me, 
poor child ! 

The evening-song was, in the meantime, the only point 
of union between me and the other neighbours’ children. 
i lived quietly, entirely in my own self-created dream- 
world. I lay for hours upon my back, with my face to 
the open window, looking out into the wonderful, glo- | 
riously blue, Italian heaven, into the play of colours at | 
the going down of the sun, when the clouds hung with | 
heir violet-hued edges upon a golden ground. Often I 
wished that I could fly far beyond the Quirinal and the 
houses, to the great pine-trees which stood like black 
thadow-figures against the fire-red horizon. 

lhe little incidents of daily life, which formed or 
developed the character of the boy, are delicately 
touched ; and the history is completely that of a 
poetic child, shy, meditative, dreamy, and with a 
kindly, though suppressed, social vanity, and latent 
—— for fame. Antonio became a chorister. 

he Roman Catholic Church has a happy tact in 
oe the earliest associations of childhood 
io : = observances. Already had Antonio acted 
- ‘ttle part in its ceremonies, and a higher path 

‘sopening to him; for, after being haunted for 
‘ a With mysterious dreams, he swooned one 
| ae ya service, overcome by the spectacle, 
child of own as one having visions, asa chosen 
i ; xod, Atnine years of age, Antonio had 
ad ius favoured, and he had the delight of being 

a chorister, and had to make a public ap- | 
pearance ; for now his vanity was awakened by 


his hej 
: “ing called upon to make a solemn appear- 
hee in the Chureh :— 


bend haPPY Christmas approached. Pifferari— «hep- 


Toin ¢t al . , 
+i the mountains — came in their short cloaks, 


In one little room | 


| poet. 


| Mariuccia. 


which the Saviour was born. 1 was awoke every morn- 
ing by these monotonous, melancholy tones, and my 
first occupation then was to read over my lesson; for I 
was one of the children selected, “ boys and girls,” who, 
between Christmas and New-year, were to preach in the 


It was not I alone, my mother, and Mariuccia, who 
rejoiced that I, the boy of nine, should make a speech, 
but also the painter Federigo, before whom |, without 
their knowledge, had had a rehearsal, standing upon a 
table. It would be upon such a one—only that a carpet 
would be laid over it—that we children should be placed 
in the church, where we, before the assembled malti- 
tudes, must repeat the speech, which we had learned by 


| rote, about the bleeding heart of the Madonna, and the 


beauty of the child Jesus. 

| knew nothing of fear; it was only with joy that my 
heart beat so violently as I stepped forward, and saw 
all eyes directed tome. That 1, of all the children, gave 


| most delight, seemed decided ; but now there was lifted 


up a little girl, who was of so exquisitely delicate a form, 
and who had, at the same time, so wonderfully bright a 
countenance, and such a melodious voice, that all ex- 
claimed aloud that she was a little angelic child. Even 
my mother, who would gladly have awarded to me the 
palm, declared aloud that she was just like one of the 
angels in the great altar-piece. The wonderfully dark 
eyes, the raven-black hair, the childlike, and yet so wise 
expression of countenance, the exquisitely small handa, 
— nay, it seemed to me that my mother said too much 
of all these, although she added that I also was an angel 
of God, ‘ . ° : ° . 

In order now to keep my public in good humour, I 
undertook, out of my own head, to make a new speech. 
But this was rather a description of the festival in the 
church, than a regular Christmas speech. Federigo was 
the first who heard it; and, although he laughed, it 
flattered me still, when he said that my speech was, in 
every way, as good as that which Fra Martino had 
taught me, and that a poet lay hidden in me. This last 
remark gave me much to think about, because I could 
not understand it; yet, thought I to myself, it must be 
a good angel, perhaps the same which shows to me the 
charming dreams, and so many beautiful things when I 
sleep. For the first time during the summer, chance 
gave me a clear notion of a poet, and awoke new ideas 
in my own soul-world. 


Thus we have the first glimpse of the beau- 
tiful heroine of the tale. And it has other heroines, 
noble, lofty, gifted ; formed to kindle the imagi- 
nation, and also one to fix the pure heart of the 
The annual Flower-Feast at Genzano ar- 
rived; and the mother of Antonio, who enjoyed 


such holidays, with the zest of all Italians, resolved 


to attend it, with her little son and her friend 
It was a heavenly day, and a beauti- 
ful scene is beautifully described. But fate was at 
hand; the kind mother was crushed to death in 
the procession, and Antonio was leftan orphan. He 
had received a purse from a compassionate stran- 
ger. What was to be done with the poor boy ?— 


Whilst Fra Martino counselled with himself in the 
convent, my uncle Peppo came stumping upon his wooden 
clogs. He had heard of my mother’s death, and that 
twenty scudi had fallen to me ; and for this reason he 
also now came to give his opinion. He declared, that 
as he was the only relative I had inthe world, he should 
take me to himself ; that 1 was to follow him, and that 
every thing which the house contained was his, as well 
as the twenty scudi. Mariuccia maintained with great 
zeal that she and Fra Martino had already arranged 
every thing for the best, and gave him to understand that 
he, a cripple and a beggar, had enough to do with him- 
self, and could not have any voice in the matter. 

lederizo left the roum, and the two who remained 
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reproached each other mutually with the selfish ground | life. This expression I found again in Anuunciata, Had 


of their regard for me. Uncle Peppo spit forth all his 
venom, and Mariuccia stood like a Fury before him. 


She would, she said, have nothing to do with him, nor | 


with the boy; she would have nothing to do with any thing. 
She said he might take me and get me a pair of wooden 
crutches made, and so like a cripple I could help to fill 
his bag! 

Peppo made good his point, and the boy was 
consigned to a wretched life, led for a time in the 
haunts of the beggars. This part of the story 
abounds in fine and picturesque descriptions of the 
wanderings of the poor boy in the Campagna ; 


and nights spent by the houseless orphan in the | 
se our little band advanced to the Piazza Colonna. The 


Coliseum, give as much scope to the poetic power 
as could the happiest circumstances. 


Antonio found noble patrons. His childhood | 
ended, and his school-life began. In his early | 


years he had improvised on trivial themes, yet | Selo-aria. I felt all that which I breathed forth. Every 


Federigo the Dane had said he was a poet; but | thing in the world passed away from me. My voice had 
now he studied Petrarch and Dante,—and became | 
the confidant of the enthusiastic passion of his | 
friend Bernardo, though his own heart had slept | 


until he was in the theatre to witness the opera of | 


Dido ; in which the principal part was sustained 
by a singer who had set all Naples in flames. 
Now came forth Dido. As soon as she showed herself 
upon the boards, a deep silence spread itself over the 
house. Her whole appearance; her queenly and yet 


easy, charming carriage seized upon all,—me also: and | 


yet she was not such a one as I had imagined Dido to 
be. She stood there, a delicate, graceful creature, infi- 
nitely beautiful and intellectual, as only Raphael can 


the exquisite arched forehead : the dark eye was full of 
expression. A loud outbreak of applause was heard: it 


was to Beauty, and Beauty alone, that the homage was | 


given, for as yet she had sung not a note. I saw plainly 
a crimson pass over her brow: she bowed to the admir- 


ing crowd, who now followed with deep sile. ‘e her beau- | 


tiful accentuation of the recitative. 


“ Antonio,’ said Bernardo, half aloud, to me, and | 


seized my arm,“ it is she! I must have lost my senses, 

or it is she—my flown bird! Yes, yes, 1 cannot be wrong. 

The voice also is hers—I remember it only too well !” 
“ Who do you mean?” I inquired. 


| 
“ The Jewish maiden from Ghetto,” replied he; “ and | 


yet it seems impossible: she cannot really be the same !” 

He was silent, and lost himself in the contemplation 
of the wonderfully lovely, sylph-like being. She sang 
the happiness of herlove. It was a heart which breathed 


forth in melody, the deep, pure emotion which, upon the | 


wings of melodious sounds, escapes from the human 
breast. A strange sadness seized upon my soul: it was 


as if those tones would call up in me the deepest earthly 
remembrances. I also was about to exclaim, with Ber- | 


nardo, It is she ! Yes, she whom |, for these many 
years, had not thought or dreamed of, stood now with 


wonderful vividness before me; she with whom I, as a) 


child, had preached at Christmas, in the church aru cali; 
that singularly delicate little girl, with the remarkably 
sweet voice, who had won the prize from me. I thought 
of her; and the more I saw and heard this evening, the 
more firmly was it impressed on my mind, “ It is she— 
she, and no other!” 

And with this maiden was Antonio’s friend in 
love. She, Annunciata,— 

Was a wild, wilful child, but most loveable in her 
wilfulness. Her song burst forth like the wild dithy- 


rambics of the Bacchantes : even in gaiety I could not | 


Jollow her. Her wilfulness was spiritual, beautiful, and 
great; and, as I looked at her, I could not but think on 
Guido Reni’s glorious ceiling-painting of Aurora, where 


the Hours dance before the chariot of the Sun. One of | +8 . 
" Pe cacssng tg naga ac | the reader too closely of Corinne, is nev 


‘beautiful. And the passion of this gifted pais, # 


these has 2 wonderful resemblance to the portrait of Bea- 
trice Cenci, but as one must see in the gayest time of her 








I been a sculptor, I should have designed her in marble, 
and the world would have called the statue Innocent Joy 
Higher and yet higher, in wild dissonances, stopmeg 
the orchestra: the composer and prima donna accom. 
panied them. “Glorious!” they now exclaimed. « The 
overture is at an end; let the curtain rise!” And 0 i; 
falls, and the farce was ended ; but, as on the precedj 


night, Annunciata must again come forth, and garland: 
and flowers, and poems, with fluttering ribands, iow 


towards her. 

Several young men of my age, some of whom I knew 
had arranged that night to give her a serenade : | was 
to be one of them. It was an age since I had sung. 

An hour after the play, when she had arrived at home, 


musicians were stationed under the balcony, where we 
still saw light behind the long curtains. My whole sou/ 
was in agitation. I thought only on her. My song 
mingled itself fearlessly with the others: I sung also 


a power, a softness which I had never imagined before, 
My companions could not restrain a faint bravo, but yet 
sufficient to make me attentive to my own song. A 
wondrous joy stole into my soul,—I felt the god which 
moved within me,—and when Annunciata showed her- 
self upon the balcony, bowed deeply, and thanked us, it 
seemed to me that it was alone with reference *o me. | 
heard my voice distinctly above that of the others, and 
it seemed like the soul of the great harmony. I returned 
home in a whirl of enthusiasm: my vain mind dreamed 
only of Annunciata’s delight in my singing. I had 
indeed astonished myself. 

The next day I paid her a visit, and found Bernardo 
and several acquaintances with her. She was in rap- 


tures with the delicious tenor voice which she had heard 
represent woman. Black as ebony lay her hair upon | 


in the serenade. Icrimsoned deeply. One of the per- 
sons present suggested that I might be the singer; on 
which she drew me to the piano, and desired that I 
would sing a duet with her. I stood there like one 
about to be condemned, and assured them that it was 
impossible to me. They besought me, and Bernardo 
scolded because I thus deprived them of the pleasure of 
hearing the signora. She took me by the hand, and I 
was a captive bird ; it mattered but little that I fluttered 
my wings, I must sing. The duet was one with which 


_I was acquainted. Annunciata struck up and raised 
| her voice. With a tremulous tone I began my adagio. 


Her eye rested upon me as if she would say, “ Courage! 
courage ! follow me into my world of melody !” and ! 
thought and dreamed only on this and Annunciats. My 


| fear vanished, and I boldly ended the song. A stormof 


applause saluted us both, and even the old silent woman 
nodded to me kindly. 

“My good fellow,” whispered Bernardo to me, “you 
have amazed me!” and then he told them all that! 
possessed yet another gift equally glorious — I was a 
Improvisatore also, and that I must delight them by 
giving them a proof of it. My whole soul was in excite 
ment. Flattered on account of my singing, and 
rably secure of my own power, there needed only that 
Annunciata should express the wish for me, for the first 


time, as a youth, to have boldness enough to improvise. 


I seized her guitar ; she gave me the word “ Immorts 


lity.” Irapidly thought over the rich subject, struck a few 
_chords,and then began my poem as it was born in my 


My genius led me over the sulphur-blue Mediterranea ¥ 


the wildly fertile valleys of Greece. Athens lay ® 


ruins ; the wild fig-tree grew above the broken cap! 
and the spirit heaved a sigh ; then onwards to the days 
of Pericles, when a rejoicing crowd was in motion 

the proud arches. It was the festival of beauty ; Wome? 
enchanting as Lais, danced with garlands through the 
streets, and poets sang aloud that beauty and Joy 
never pass away. 


This, and much that follows, if it should reminé 
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far at this time dissevered by fortune as allied by ! 
genius, is as pure as it is ardent. But it was not | 
destined to be fortunate. Antonio’s, if a less bril- | 
liant, was & gentler bride. Hans Andersen is in ! 
every thing true to his Northern land. 

The scene of the tale changes to Naples, Venice, , 
and other Italian cities ; and each is discriminat- | 


i 


ingly and subtly described ; yet none of the succeed- | 
ing scenes Surpass, if they equal, the opening ones 
at Rome. The childhood of The Jmprovisatore is 
his finest period ; his account of his education is 
probably a literal transcript from the history of | 
poor Hans, in his first years spent at Odensee and | 
Copenhagen. We give but one passage, which re- | 
veals the bleeding sensitive heart of the youth of 
unfriended and over-patronized genius :— 


The Palazzo Borghese was now my home. I was 
treated with much more mildness and kindness. Some- 
times, however, the old teaching tone, the wounding, | 
depreciating mode of treating me, returned ; but 1 knew | 
that it was intended for my good. 

Daring the hottest months, they left Rome, and I was | 
alone in the great palace : towards winter they returned, | 
and the old results were again produced. They seemed 
to forget, in the meantime, that I had become older, that | 
| was no longer a child in the Campagna, who regarded 
every word which was spoken as an article of faith: or a 
scholar from the Jesuits’ school, who continually and 
continually must be educated. 

Like a mighty sea, where billow is knit to billow, lies 
an interval of six years before me. I have swum over 
it: God be praised! Thou who hast followed me 
through my life’s adventures, fly rapidly after. The im- | 
pression of the whole I will give thee in a few touches. | 
lt was the combat of my spiritual education ; the jour- | 
neyman treated as an apprentice, before he could come | 
forth as a master. 

I was considered as an excellent young man of talent, | 
out of whom something might be made ; and, therefore, 
every one took upon himself my education. My depen- | 
dence permitted it to those with whom I stood connected ; 
my geod nature permitted it to all the rest. Livingly | 


| 
{ 





IHAWKSTONE: A TALE OF A 


Hawkstonr, as we have said, isa somewhat dry, 
hide-bound, practical illustration of the views of the 
party named ** Young England,”’—a sort of “* Trac- 
tarianism Made Easy” for the use of the multitude. 
ltis inscribed to Lord John Manners, as the head or | 
representative of that chosen few among the young | 
aristocracy, who, by the Institution of a Sacerdotal 
Government, and the revival of feudal usages, | 
are to regenerate our unhappy and pauperized 
modern England. We shall begin to understand | 
these reformers, and to have some faith in thein, the | 
foment that we see them voluntarily reducing the 
rents of their estates to the rate of the times of the | 
Tadors, and before those obnoxious and vituperated | 
things, — Commerce, Manufactures, Free Trade, | 
Political Economy, and Religious Toleration, had 
rrupted the whole nation, and introduced the 
Present deplorable state of society. Let them do 
= and coming forward say, “The land formerly 
“re all public charges, and in every country 
‘ave England still mainly does so; therefore, 
pray, lay all taxes upon us, the pillars and the 
Pg of the state, the Fathers of the People ; 
re et the Clergy, the successors of the Apostles, 

the only legitimate instructors and guides 
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and deeply did I feel the bitterness of my position, and 
yet LT endured it. That was an education. 

Excellenza lamented over my want of the fundamental 
principles of knowledge. It mattered not how much 
soever I might read: it was nothing but the sweet 
honey which was to serve for my trade, which I sucked 
out of books. The friends of the house, as well as of 


| my patrons, kept comparing me with the ideal in their 


own minds, and thus I could not do other than fall short. 
The mathematician said, that I had too much imagina- 
tion, and too little reflection : the pedant, that I had not 
sufficiently occupied myself with the Latin language. 
The politician always asked me, in the social circle, 
about the political news, in which I was not at home; 
and inquired, only to show my want of knowledge. A 
young nobleman, who only lived for his horse, lamented 
over my small experience in horse-flesh, and united with 
others in a .Wiserere over me, because I had more interest 
in myself than in his horse. A noble lady-friend of 


'the house, who, on account of her rank and great self- 


sufficiency, had gained the reputation of great wis- 
dom and critical acumen, but who had actually very 
little of the sense she pretended to, requested that she 
might go through my poems, with reference to their 
beauty and structure ; but she must have them copied 
out on loose papers. Habbas Dahdah considered me as 
a person whose talent #ad, at one time, promised great 
things ; but which had now died out. The first dancer 
in the city despised me, because I could not make a 
figure in the ball-room; the grammarian, because | 
made use of a full stop where he placed a semicolon ; 
and Francesca said, that I was quite spoiled, because 
people made so much of me; and for that reason she 
must be severe, and give me the benefit of her instruc- 
tion. Every one cast his poison-drop upon my heart. 
I felt that it must either bleed, or become callous. 

We have done our duty but imperfectly to Mrs. 
Howitt’s Danish protégé ; and we should hope, that, 
although Te Improvisatore may not be taken to the 
national heart like the domestic sketches of the 
North, given us by Fedrika Bremer, Andersen’s 
work will no more be neglected among us than 


our Poets of the People have of late years been, in 


Germany and the north of Europe. 
ND FOR ENGLAND IN 18i—. 


of the community, also be graciously pleased 
to receive back from us all the lay tithes, 
which our ancestors sacrilegiously obtained, to- 
gether with the Church lands, which form the 
largest part of some of our estates’—then shall 
we believe that “ Young England” is in earnest ; 
and so will the author of //awkstone ; for some- 
thing like this he makes his hero, Ernest Villiers, 
perform ; besides re-edifying an old Priory, and 
setting up, in place of the ancient fraternity of 
“ Popish monks and Eremites,” a Puseyite order of 
brethren. This is ** a College of Clergy and others” 
instituted at the Priory; which, together with the 
rector and his seven curates— yes! no fewer than 
seven—are required for Hawkstone in its renewed 
state; but then, besides engrossing all spiritual 
and educational functions, they also superintend 
its manufactures! Yes, as we have said, when 
Young England sets about reforms in the manner 
of the beau-ideal of every thing noble, exalted, 
pious, benevolent, and enlightened, as exemplified 
in the conduct of Mr. Villiers, we shall believe it in 
earnest, whatever may be anticipated as to its ulti- 
mate success. Let it not, however, be fancied for a 
moment, that Mr, Villiers, in making all things 
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new, takes any step that is not first sanctioned by | 


the bishop of the diocese. 
The author of Hawkstone possesses little skill 


in constructing or telling a story, though he has_ 


studied circulating library as well as college lore. 
His range of observation seems to have lain 
mainly in the village, or small town life of Eng- 
land, though his opening sketches and groups 
show no very nice shading or discrimination of 
individual character. Mrs. Maddox, the Unitarian, 
is chiefly distinguished from the Miss Macdougalls, 
the Presbyterians, by the difference of name ; and 
at the meetings of the Dorcas Society, and the 
Benevolent Lying-In Union, and twenty more 
local female institutions, the poor ladies, shaping 
and sewing, chatting and drinking tea, and 
doing good with all their might, are, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Mabel Brook, an evangelical 
churchwoman, and the universal secretary, set 
down as a set of meddling, self-sufficient, pre- 
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rightly brought out, a provision for destitution like 


and that something might be deficient ina church, whieh 
left her, the widow, the labouring with sickness, the deso. 


late, the all but oppressed—whom it prayed for, as one 
of its especial objects of care,—with no consolation but, 


| Bible, as little understood as it was monotonously per. 
used ; and no fixed task of duty but her worsted wor; 
and the feeding of her cat ; no one bound to attend a 


her but the hired Martha ; and, saving one day in seven, 
no aid or comfort to her devotion, but once or twice 4 


hurried service in a cold and desolate church. 
"09 


“ With no consolation but a Bible!” Yes, so j 


stands. Something, therefore, like a Beguinage, 


sumptuous schismatics, whose best designs and | 
deeds are stark naught, lacking the sanction and — 


guidance of the True Church. 

These ladies have, indeed, the countenance of Mr. 
Bentley, the curate—but he is a Liberal and an 
Evangelical—and also of the pastorsof ail the secta- 
rian denominations of the town; which makes 
the case just so much the worse, as such gatherings 
of all sects are among the most deplorable signs 
of these lax times. One poor old solitary lady, 
Mrs. Crump, remains steadfastly high-church ; 
and her condition makes out the author's case for 
the church being bound to establish some sort of 
nunneries. Another lady, Mrs. Bevan, the widow 
of a rector, is as deeply versed in Tractarian con- 
troversy and Puseyite divinity as any doctor of 
Oxford. Yet, though a well-read lady, Mrs. 
Bevan was “by no means a literary lady.” She 
“left political economy to Malthus,” and was 
grievously afflicted by the state of the Church and 
of Hawkstone. One son she had at Oxford, the 
future rector with the staff of seven curates, all of 


and also daily church service, is required in Hawk. 
stone, in its reformed state, for the consolation of 
the desolate Mrs. Crump, and of those in her con. 
dition, who cannot, by the light of their own 
understanding, comprehend the doctrines and pre. 
cepts of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the duties 
which it requires of them towards God and towards 
man. 

There is no end to the schisms, heresies, liberal- 
ism, and other enormities of Hawkstone. The 
Temperance Society makes a procession to the old 
Priory, and desecrates it by placing their cups and 
saucers where once the altar had stood ; and the 


_weak-minded Bentley, the evangelical curate, w 


them celibates, and having dormitories in the Rec- | 


tory,—and to him she weekly poured forth her 
cogitations. 

She could sigh with Charles over the change which 
had taken place—on the empty church—the crowded 
meeting-houses—the squalid, vitiated, turbulent popu- 
lation—the distracted political parties the absence of 
any man of birth, and property, and sound principles, to 
keep the town in order, and devise means for bringing 
it once more into “ unity of spirit, into the bond of 
peace, and into righteousness of life.” With these 
feelings, Mrs. Bevan could easily sympathize with her 
son, When he spoke of reviving again the right moral 
influence of the Church. . . . . . 

“And so, then,” some of our readers will exclaim, 
“ Mrs. Bevan was a Puseyite.” Mrs. Bevan was a lady 
—a lady by birth, education, habits of society, and 
refinement of mind. 

And yet, if there be any such thing as female 
Puseyites, the term certainly describes Mrs. Bevan. 
This lady, we need not say, avoided all the local 


societies; and so did poor Mrs.Crump, who, though | 


not a female Solomon, could yet retlect on her own 
lonely condition, and think that— 


If Christianity were designed to be a blessing to all | 
mankind, there might be somewhere in its system, when 


far forgot what he owed to the Church, as to 
attend this meeting, and listen to the prayers of 
Mr. Priestley, the Unitarian, and of Mr. Bryant 
the Presbyterian, also of Mr. Armstrong the Bap- 
tist minister ; and to pray among them himself, 
and join inthe hymn sung by all. No wonder 
that misfortune pursues, and verigeance overtakes 
this degenerate son of the Church. Once for all, 
we may let our author express his opinion of the 
wickedness of dissent. In organizing anew the 
charities of Hawkstone, Villiers, the representa- 
tive of the new era, laid down the law :— 

One rule—-a strict, severe, almost stern rule—he laid 
down to Bevan in all his ministrations of mercy. Seek 
out the children of the Church, those who have not fallen 
into schism, who are not guilty of heresy. Even those 
who have, must not be allowed to perish. But let us 
take care, while we succour their bodies, to think also 
of their souls. Let us not allow them to mistake am 
act of necessary charity as toleration or indifference @ 


their sin. Mark, in the clearest way you ean, the dif 
| ference between a churchman and a dissenter ; It may 


awaken them to a knowledge of their guilt. 

If there be any thing more heinous and mit 
chievous than dissent, it is National Schools, which 
are the fountain-head of all evil. 

It has often been remarked, that the more closely 
religious sects approximate, the more envenome 
is their hatred of each other. Romanism cannot 
be the object of our author’s animosity ; for he 
holds, in every essential point, the doctrines 
discipline of the Roman Catholic Church; bat 
something which he distinguishes from these, 
calls Popery, is throughout the object of his a 
qualified vituperation. Pearce, the villain of the 
story, appears to be an emissary of the Jesuits; 
and, in monstrosity of outline and colouring, 
surpasses any Jesuit we ever met with in 
most crude romance. The story opens with 4 
midnight conflagration in the degenerate tow? 
Hawkstone,—changed, indeed, since Mrs. Beva® 
first remembered it,—teeming with a vicious 


‘miserable population, and polluted by “hideos* 
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manufactories, * spinning-jennies, and engine 
smoke. While the people are at their wits’ end, 
the weak, if well-intentioned Bentley, unable to 
aid or direct them ; a tall, god-like stranger, sud- 
denly appears ; and, first kneeling, praying, and 
signing the cross, ascends a ladder, and by a series 
of morally impossible deeds, rescues a poor boy 
from the flames. This stranger is the hero of the 
tale, Lrnest Villiers :— 

A man tall, vigorously formed, and with all those 
marks of high birth and commanding mind which the 
lower orders so instinctively recognise and obey. 

Who the great unknown might be, was now the 
subject of discussion to all Hawkstone. It was 
set down that he must be a Papist, from his sign- 
ing the cross. 





The prayer muttered before he | 


had ascended the ladder, and the thanksgiving | 
breathed at its foot when he descended in safety, | 


bearing the rescued lad, could not be so sure a 
sign ; as the Duke of Buckingham’s shooting party, 
st the late and ever-famous dattue, duly said their 
prayers, like good’Churchmen, before commencing 
the general massacre of the Almighty’s winged 
and four-footed cveatures. ‘The god-like stranger 
is next seen amid the ruins of the Priory—holy 
ground, upon which he enters in the fitting spirit, 
just before the rabble rout of the Temperance 
Society, celebrating their anniversary, desecrate it 





by their orgies of tea and cake, schismatic prayers | 


and hymns. 
covered ; he ‘ fell upon his face before the altar, 
with his lip quivering, and the tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks; and he prayed that ‘ God 


Holy Church.’ He had himself been a grievous 
sinner ; he had married an amiable and charming 
girl of a different religious belief from that of the 
oaly holy church. She was a Papist. And his 
sia had found him out. His gentle wife, whose 
only fault was entertaining a faith so much of kin 
to his own, yet not his own, had been poisoned by 
the villain Pearce, who had also stolen their 
only child, whom the Papist emissary trained in 


know whether he is actuated by the spirit of the 
mysterious Orderof which heisthe ubiquitousagent, 
or the thirst of personal revenge. All manner of 
improbable miseries are heaped upon Villiers by 
means of this monster ; and yet, in spite of his 
arts, the noble son of the Church finds himself, 
though widowed and childless, the possessor of the 


Ife enters the roofless chapel un- | 
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intercourse with those not of the Tractarian faith. 
Villiers finds, in Mr. Beattie, an Oxford divine, a 
kindred soul and spiritual counsellor. In Oxford 
he seeks him. There every thing has undergone 
a blessed and sanctifying change. The old friends 
were to meet at breakfast; and now we let our 
author reveal the grand secret of the transforma- 
tion which Oxford has undergone, between the era 
of Reginald Dalton and that of Mr. Beattie :— 


, 


“ And this is owing,’ 
Tracts for the Times ?” 

“It is owing,” said Beattie, “to the good Spirit of 
God.” 

“ Employing,” returned Villiers, “ as subordinate 
agents, those who first originated the movement in this 
place.” 

“ And do you find,” said Villiers, as they sat at the 
breakfast-table, “that this improvement extends to 
practical self-denial! Ten years since, if we had been 
breakfasting together, as now, on a Friday, we should 
not have confined our meal to dry bread ; now, neither 
of us feels any difficulty in doing this openly. Is this 
also becoming common with the young men (” 

“ Not common yet,” said Beattie. “ But I have ob- 
served many things tending to it which are encouraging. 
Ten years since I remember a professor of divinity 
remarking to me that there were more dinner parties 
among the senior members in Oxford during Lent than 
at any other season. Now I have known many instan- 
ces of young men giving their large parties early in the 
term, that they may not fall during Lent.” 

* And this is voluntary?” asked Villiers. 

“ Perfectly so,” replied Beatie. 

“And done in recognition of the authority of the 
Church ¢” 

“ Probably,” said Beattie ; “for it is done by those 
who are not in any way influenced, either by party or 


remarked Villiers, “ to the 


| enthusiasm, scarcely by consistent religion, and who, 
would even now, in the day of peril, save his | 


therefore, can be governed only by a sense of authority.” 
Beattie’s servant here entered the room with a box, 
which had just arrived by the mail. 

* I know what this is,” he said ; “and you shall see it 
opened at once.” 

Villiers’s interest was roused, and his admiration still 
more,when Beattie carefully unfolded from its wrappings 
of silver-paper an exquisitely wrought chalice, of silver 
gilt, enamelled with Scripture subjects, and inlaid with 
yems. 

“It is intended,” said Beattie, “ for our college 


| chapel.” 
the lowest profligacy ; though one is at a loss to | 


* And from whom does it come ?” asked Villiers. 

“ This,” replied Beattie, “ 1 am not at liberty to pub 
lish. We have fallen latterly into a practice of giving 
what we give anonymously, and avoiding subscription 


lists. Ten years since, this would have been sent in the 


property of his uncle Lord Claremont, as well as | 


of his father’s estates. 
“phies, all systems, and traversed many coun- 
tries ; but now little consolation remained to him, 
“sth what was signified by the little golden cross 
¢ wore in his bosom, and his purpose of fulfilling 
‘very duty laid upon a Christian gentleman by the 
Church. He had an attachment of old date to a 

y Eleanor, a noble-minded woman, who re- 
turned his affection, and who again crossed his 
path ; but he was now become wiser or better, and 
firmly resolved never again to unite himself with 
one “ who was not of the same church communion 
with himself.” Some of his fraternity have gone 
farther lengths, and protest against all social 


He had tried all philo-_ 





form of a punchbowl, or a coffee-pot, or a silver corner- 
dish.” 

Villiers was silent, but thoughtful. At last he said- 
“And what is your own opinion of this revival im the 
English Church ¢” 

“ | look on it,” said Beattie, “ as the Athenians must 
have looked on the young shoot of olive, which sprang 
up out of the trunk in the citadel, when it had been cut 
down with axes and burnt with fire. It shows not only 
that life is not extinct, but that if not extinct after such 
a trial, humanly speaking, there is nothing which can 
extinguish it. It is one of the chief things which rouses 
my impatience, when I hear the Church of England 
lightly spoken of as weak and perishing.” 

“ And yet other Churches,” said Villiers, “ have had 
their revivals also.” 

“Surely,” replied Beattie ;“ the foundation of every 
new monastic order in the Romish Church was intended 
as a revival. But observe the difference,” &e. Ac. 


Well,—the virtue of a crust breakfast, on Fri- 
days, along with the Tracts for the Times, must 
he sovereign ; for, “ten years before, the Church 
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of England was at the point of death.” Villiers | 


goes forth from Oxford, a renewed and strengthened 
man, to enter upon his high and solemn duties ; 
but the villain Pearce, the Papist emissary, con- 
tinually crosses his path. This matchless ruffian 
is at the bottom, and, indeed, the active instigator 
of incendiary fires and insurrections among the 
miners ; who here supply the place of the banditti 
of German or Italian romance, and fairly eclipse 
these in the marvellous and the horrible. Poor 


Mr. Bentley, the liberal or evangelical curate, is | 
danced about through the labyrinths of their dun- | 


geons, till one gets fairly tired and sick of “ sup- 
ping on horrors,” with a cup of blood to be swal- 
lowed at the close of the repast ! 


But with all its fanaticism in disquisition, all 
its straining at gnats, and exalting of the mere | 


tithe of “ mint and cummin” above the weightier 


matters of the law, many half-truths lie scattered | 


throughout “ Hawkstone ;” and, far as we are from 


deeming Villiers the perfect model of the regene- | 


rator of the age, we shall entertain much more 


respect for the Founders of the Sect of “ Young 


England,” when we see them, whether ecclesiastic 
or laymen, acting on many occasions upon his 
principles, and following his example. He dis- 
claims the fundamental tenet of the lords of the 
soil having “a right to do what they will with 
their own.” He disclaims the right of throwing 


blame and contumely upon the rapacious manu- | 


facturers, and the godless, demoralizing manufac- 


turing system, while the landed interest, the | 


Fathers of the People, are equally rapacious. The 
condition of the labourers upon the estates to 
which he had succeeded was found not much bet- 
ter than that of the Dorsetshire peasants described 
in a late famous Report; and certainly much 
worse, morally and physically, than that of the 
most wretched and squalid manufacturing popula- 
tion in all Lancashire. We may show the con- 
dition of the cottagers, asit is pictured in “ Hawk- 
stone,” before inquiring under what church and 
what aristocracy have the labourers of England 
sunk into this frightful condition ; and who is to 


give assurance, that unless, as free and educated | 
citizens, they are secured in the power of improv- | 
ing their condition themselves, it will ever be | 


better. 

As he passed one of the park gates, near which, on 
the outside, stood the blackened ruins of a miserable 
cottage, which had been destroyed by lightning, Villiers 
spurred his horse, as smitten with a sudden pang, and 
galloped rapidly along the green sward, as if to distract 
his thoughts from some painful subject. The blackened 


ruin had reminded him of a tale of horror within it, | 


which had been brought before him in his very first in- 
quiries into the state of his peasantry —a tale of poverty, 
of misery, of crime, of incest. And when Villiers came 
to examine into the condition of his tenantry, and espe- 
cially of his cottagers—when he had visited them in 
their own miserable abodes, and inquired into their 
habits, he had been so shocked and appalled by the 
recurrence of similar tales, that he scarcely ever dared 
to revert to the subject, even in his thoughts. It was 
not that they were worse than their neighbours ; this 
in itself aggravated the evil. But Villiers had often 
dwelt, in foreign climes, on the bold, cheerful, innocent, 
contented, simple-minded peasantry of England, as they 
had been pictured to his imagination. And when he 


for whose happiness and goodness he was responsible to 
Almighty God, he found — what !— iamilies huddled 
| together in miserable hovels, without one protection ty 
_common decency, and tempted, even familiarized, with 
the most horrible crimes. Their wages were scarcely 
sufficient to maintain life at its lowest ebb, without one 
comfort — one superfluity —one provision for sickness 
and old age — one hope of elevation from the depths of 
want — one innocent domestic luxury to bind together 
parents to their homes, and children to their parents 
_ Self-respect had vanished beneath the crushing, chill 
| gripe of a relentless poverty,—a poverty which those 
_who should have relieved it stigmatized and punished 
asacrime. Two hideous objects stared them in the 
| face, as awaiting them at the close of their life — the 
| poor-house and the grave ; and the grave stripped of alj 
the blessings which holiness and religion pour around 
_it to the peasant even more than to the king. They hag 
been deserted by their clergyman. 
' From that moment Villiers, to whom before the very 
/name of a manufactory was odious, never indulged jn 
one reproach even upon that frightful system. “ Tj 
we,” he said, “till the agriculturists and landlords of 
| England have wiped off the black blot upon our own 
fame—have repented of our own sins, and redressed the 
wrongs which we have committed by dealing with the 
possession of land as with an instrument for making 
money, and by becoming ourselves, not the rulers, the 
| teachers, the parents, the sovereigns of our tenantry, 
' but their taskmasters and master-manufacturers—manp- 
'facturers of corn — manufacturers, with the same spirit 
of avarice, the same selfishness, the same mercenary 
| calculations, the same gambling speculation, the same 


neglect of those who toil to make us rich, as the manu- 
facturers of silks and cottons — till we have done this, 
_ we are in no condition to censure others.” 

And his first thought had been to effect this — not by 
acts of parliament, (Villiers smiled in melancholy scorn 
_at the name of acts of parliament,) but by example, by 

self-sacrifice. 

This is unlooked-for candour. Mr. Villiers ap- 
pears to think that a representative body is quite 
a superfluity in his Sacerdotal Utopia. He de- 
clines going into Parliament ; he is better employ- 
ed at home in the duties of “ self-sacrifice and 

'example;” and besides, he was neither, Whig, 
Tory, nor Conservative. 

He could not join in any act which might restore to 
power avowed subverters of order, loyalty, and religion 
—men whose principles, if not their practice, involved 
the overthrow of the monarchy, and the corruption and 
suppression of the Christian faith. Villiers abhorred 
| Liberalism. But neither could he lift his hand to maia- 
tain in power an opposite party whose conduct might no 
less threaten the insensible subversion of all that was 
holy and venerable. 

He becomes a “ New Lord of the Manor;” 
though acting upon principles diametrically oppo- 

site to the hero of another Tale of Social Regene- 
, ration —Floreston. The Hawkstone labourers 
_are all to have a snug white-washed cottage, with 


,a@ garden and a spot for flowers, with 
‘enough to keep a pig; and, if they behave very 
well indeed, enough for a cow. But labourers 
| they were born, and labourers they are to remain, 
| with enough to rear children to fill their places 9 


' 


_labourers when they are gone. They are also @ 
| have their cricket-green and their May-pole ; 

are to practise athletic games, and be “ 4° 
peasantry,” detesting dissent, reading-rooms, scl#e® 
| tific lectures, newspapers, and Mechanics’ Insti 
tutions. Whether they are all to be taught @ 


} 


| read, and write, and cipher, we are not info 


came to look fur them upon his own estate, among those | and indeed, they can have little use for 
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lishments ; but they are, by the diligence 


yr seven Oxford curates, to be well-instruc- 


ved in what are termed their religious duties. We 


ust now see what the business of the seven 
7 became, some of whom were young men of 
ne, who had dormitories in the reformed 


_ ,, They were all drawn from “ Oxford— 


the suspected, maligned Oxford!” Some of them 


were . 

Ia holy orders, some preparing to enter them, who 
were rejoiced, after taking their degree, to place them- 
wives under his [the Rector s] guidance, and, directed 
by him in their course of reading, to pursue their studies 
wogether, while they took a part in attending the schools, 
nsiting the poor and sick, and celebrating divine service. 

At eight o’clock every morffing, Bevan himself, with 
his seven curates, went in a little procession to the 

‘sh church; at four o’clock in the afternoon the same 
spectacle was seen : and though the cold sneered, and 
the profligate mocked, and the ignorant and self-willed 
declared that to worship the Almighty twice a-day, as 
the church of their fathers prescribed and commanded, 
was mere Popery, the better spirits— the poor, whose 
only comfort could be, found in religion, and even the 
earnest, sincere dissenters, confessed that the act was 
good; and many of them came also. Bevan was an 
sdmirable musician; and in the evenings of week-days, 
with the assistance of an able teacher, he gathered 
round him a little choir ; and soon, very soon, he was 
enabled to introduce into the solemnities of divine wor- 
chip, as much music as gave to it its due outward 
charms, without sacrificing the realities of internal devo- 
tion to the pleasure of the ear. And strange as it may 
seem to hear of a body of seven curates employed in a 
living of searcely more than seven hundred a-year, yet 
the blessing of Heaven seemed to descend upon Bevan’s 
means, as on the widow’s cruise. 

He also, like Villiers, reduced his establishment and 
personal expenditure to bare necessaries. Instead of 
furnishing the rectory-house as modern refinement would 
require, he gave up all but two or three rooms to his 
eurates. Villiers enabled him to build on to it, not a 
large drawing-room and a best bed-room, but two simple, 
ancient-looking apartments, with open arched roof and 


latticed windows, one for a little dining-hall, the other | 


for a library; and until means could be procured for 
furnishing this with books, Villiers removed into it the 
theological portion of his own collection. There was a 
charm in the community of labour and study, in the 
association of charity, in the regular services of the 
Church, in the order and decency of the system of life, 
in the religious and tranquil tone that pervaded the 
whole little community, which made a curacy of Hawk- 
stone an object of desire and ambition to many a young 
man. Aud Bevan soon found that, instead of being 
required to pay eighty pounds a-year to each of his 
turates, he could command as many as he wanted, who 
were satisfied to devote their labours to him as an exer- 
ase for their profession with scarcely any remuneration 
whatever, and whose private means even enabled them 
“contribute considerably to the funds of the little as- 
“lation, One of them died under Bevan’s roof—a young 
man of rank and private fortune, whom Bevan had 
"eseued from much evil at Oxford, and had watched over 
with the greatest care. And, to the surprise of all, it 
was found that he had left a considerable sum for the 
permanent foundation and endowment of a body of seven 
“ergy men = itt yee to be placed under the control 
Me rector, and emplo im in hi i 
siditestiees’ ployed by him in his parochial 
This young gentleman certainly deserved to be 
yy wan We hear frequently, in “ Hawkstone,” 
aentneste to the Church, and endowments 
ich ought to be bestowed upon that “ shrine of 
‘ruth, But we also hear of something better. 
young saints of “ Coningsby ” were jolly fox- 
“aters, who enjoyed their dinner, and their wine, 
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a battue, and a ball, and all the delights of pro- 
fane life. Mr. Villiers is a man of very different 
stamp. Like the “ New Lord of the Manor,” he 
repudiated Union Poor-houses. 


“While I have bread to spare,” he said, “no poor 
member of Christ’s body, no starving child of the Church 
in this place, shall ever enter the poor-house. If their 
poverty be a crime, the result of their own fault, and the 
poor-house is to be the jail and place of correctivn, in 
which they are to be brought to repentance, a system 
and place of correction, of which the Church is not the 
soul, is not fitto receive them. And if their poverty be 
a Visitation from Heaven upon innocent beings, far less 
shall they be doomed for it to the ignominy, the priva- 
tion, the confinement, and the hopelessness of a jail. 
No, Bevan,” he exclaimed, indignantly, “ let others pro- 
vide as they may for the poor of their own persuasion, 
our children, the children of the Church, must be fed 
and comforted in their afflictions, at whatever cost, by 
the Church herself.” 

He selected the families in which he could discern 
sufficient seeds of good, and transplanted them into the 
hamlet, which has been mentioned already; and three 
other little settlements he proposed to form in other 
portions of the park. And when Mr. Atkinson [the agent] 
remonstrated faintly against breaking up the pasture, and 
killing down the deer, Villiers took him to the highest 
ridge of the park, and bade him look down upon the 
famishing families of Hawkstone, which Mr. Atkinson 
knew were crowded into its ruin-smitten streets ; and 
then he pointed to a herd of deer, which bounded grace- 
fully along the green grassy glades, and Villiers asked 
which, in the sight of Heaven, was most precious, and 
for which a Christian ought soonest to provide food. 


When we find men acting upon such views of 
duty, we shall not only believe them in earnest, 
but begin to respect their motives, whatever opi- 
nion we may entertain of their understanding. 
Mr. Villiers assisted the workmen in the ruined 
manufactories, and also the labourers, to emigrate, 
always, however, under the eye of the Church ; 
'and he commenced manufacturer himself ; not 
| from the carnal love of gain, but to give employ- 
_ment to the destitute population, which Mr. Smith’s 
“ hideous factories” had created. 

We have mentioned Lady Eleanor, a paragon 
of womanly excellence, whom Villiers would not 
marry because she was of another communion. 
She remained, like his first wife, true to the 
Papistical faith, in which she had been born and 
educated. But a new light broke upon her, and 
in due time, and by proper means of discipline, 
she was restored to the bosom of the “ holy 
Church ;” the only true Church, the Church of 
England as it is revealed in “ the Tracts for the 
Times.” O’Foggarty, the Popish priest, indirectly 
aided in her convérsion. But we must give this 
passage, as it nakedly shows the high strong hand 
which our Puseyite rectors would carry in their 
parishes, 

The most delicate and perilous of all O’Foggarty’s 
religious ministrations, that in which art and system 
can have the least place, and in which no technical 
skill can atone for the want of a chastened heart and 
singleness of mind—the confessional— assumed, in his 
hands, a form so utterly repulsive, that Lady Eleanor 
was compelled to retire from it. O'F rty saw his 
mistake, and, instead of enforcing her ce, suc- 
cumbed to her resistance, and offered to accommodate 


himself to her wishes. From that moment, the spell of 
his authority was broken. Only a few days afterwards, 








Charles Bevan, as rector of the parish, had visited Lord 
Claremont. He had seen both the Earl and Lady Elea- 
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nor, and without hesitation or cireumlocution, he had | 
remiaded them of his own spiritual authority over them 
as their legitimate parish priest; had warned them 
against the sin of schism; had offered to lay before , 


them the titles on which his claim was rested; and had | 
also, on a second visit, declared his determination, with | 
the consent of his bishop, deliberately to sever from the | 
Church, by the act of the Church, all those within the 
parish who obstinately and wilfully should refuse to 
submit to instruction, and should continue in schism, | 
and to proceed to a formal excommunication. 

It was a bold, and many would have thought it a rash 
step. But Bevan was well advised. He had resolved 
that he would not remain in the painful position in 
which many of his brethren had been placed, by being 
compelled to recognise as children of the Church, and to 
perform the most solemn offices of the Church for those 
who were in open rebellion against her. He felt acutely 
the mockery and ridicule thus cast on the most awful 
ministrations of the Church; the contempt thus poured 
upon the clergy; the blindness and hardness of heart in 
respect to the guilt of schism, which was thus encour- 
aged in the ignorant and weak; and the total confusion 
and destruction which was threatened to the very nature 
and being of a Church. 


Mr. Bevan might perhaps have been required to | 
permit the ashes of a dissenter to repose in con- | 
secrated ground, side by side with those of a true 
churchman. 

Mr. Bevan’s bishop having first promised to | 
support him, he valiantly proceeded to excommu- 
nicate the “ obstinate and incorrigible” among his 
parishioners ; those who would not listen to the 
instruction he offered them. This bold step — if 
we loved mischief, we should like to see it followed 





over all England— pulled up Lady Eleanor, and 
finally led to her abjuration of the wickedness of ! 
Popery ; and she might have now been the wife | 
of Villiers, if the villain Pearce had not sworn | 
to punish her for this act of apostacy. 

As a romance, we have already intimated, 
that the incidents of ** Hawkstone”’ are more 
outrageously improbable than those of any Min- 
erva Press novel of the early part of the cen- 
tury. Under the guidance of the Church, the rector | 
and his seven curates, and by the exertions | 
and sacrifices of Villiers, Tawkstone has become, 
from a den of vice and misery, as happy, and, | 
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indeed, in much the same condition, as g Jesn': 
settlement of new converts ; but the prime mover 


the creator of so much social beatitude, has yo 
yet fully expiated his deep early sin of contractin. 


“ 4 mixed marriage ;” and of suffering his profi. 


gate father to fall in old age and imbecility jg, 


_the hands of Popish priests, who gained him gp, 


his fortune. And the sins of the fathers ap 
visited upon the children. The son of the “ mixeg 
marriage,” reared in vice and in the lowest soejety 
becomes one of the agents of Pearce in the ingen 
rection ; and the triumph of the arch-villain, ove 
his life-long victim, is complete, when, having firs 
obtained five Re cae SN from the unhapp: 
father to inform him where his son was to be found, 


_ he is, with fiendish triumph, directed, at a certain 


hour, to go to Broughton, where he would fipj 
the youth on the scaffold, about to undergo the 
punishment of his crimes. What punishment 


_could be adequate to the black crimes and coli. 
blooded cruelty of this Popish monster, it is no 


easy to sav; and the device is fallen upon of hay. 
* > P 


ing him caught, as it were, in one of his own traps 


in the burial vault of the Priory, and found 
devoured by rats, when the corpse of the penitent 
son of. Villiers, who had of course been reprieved, 
but who died a few days afterwards, was carried 
down for burial. 

These are comparatively insignificant details; 
but the great fact remains, that the privileged 
university, the foster-mother of the Church of 
England, which, a few years back, sent forth 
buck-parsons, and carousing, racing, gaming, de- 
bauched squires, now trains rectors and eceles- 
astics, like Mr. Bevan and his seven curates, who 
excommunicate all who will not come to their 
church ; and lay-brothers, or more probably zeal- 


ous priests, to pen such books as ‘* Hawkstone, 


* cobwebs to catch flies,’—but, we fear, very few 
landed gentleman ready to sacrifice their deer 
parks, their game preserves, their rack-rents, and 
their luxurious living, for the sake of the labour- 
ing poor around them, either upon his monkish 
motives or any other. 
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Rural Sketches and Poems; chiefly relating to Clereland. 
By John Walker Ord; author of “* England,” a 
poem; “ The Bard,” &c. &c. Pp. 3495 with illus- 
trations. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Ir there be one kind of book more than another which 
the people of England love always, and love dearly, it 
is of this sort ; and that from the days of Isaac Walton 
and White of Selborne, to go no farther back, down to 
the era of William Howitt, the Sherwood Forester, or 
Mr. Walker Ord. We might have said, of Leigh Hunt 
also, and of Christopher North too, if in “ his shooting- 
jacket,” or those moods of recreation which have placed 
him at the head of the long list; but it is enough that we 
are understood. Loving this style of books so much ; 
its hearty homely simplicity, its quaint air of the an- 
tique, its poetry—often of a high character—above all, 
its dear, delightful, old-fashioned themes, we should | 


REGISTER. 


“a. , . ve of 
| not be fastidious although they appeared in a very ime 


rior form to the “ Rural Sketches,” which are always 
pleasing, and often beautiful, even among their beaut 
ful family. We wish that we could prove this opinion 
to the satisfaction of every reader ; which, space pe 
mitting, we have ample means to do; but we may, 
least, cite one morsel of satisfactory evidence in the fol 
lowing description of Highcliffe :— 


Without doubt the scenery is finer from Highelife, 
than any other of our Yorkshire hills, except 
berry. The objects are almost the same, and ? 
less extensive. There stands venerable Gui 
with its stately priory and meek simple chureh ; 8 
Upleatham, with its healthy meadows and forest of pint 
there Eston Nab, a beacon of war, with its fine 
encampment; there the Park, Hutton Lowcross, 4° 
etts, Skelton, Marske, Redcar; and, finest sight 
with all its lovely white ships sailing in joy and , 


the broad, the blue, the immense, the unfathomable # 
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h rapture springs up, old Ocean, the oftener we 


Yes, fres d : a aa 
fresh and heaving bosom. And now pass- 
* ee bting old wall, and the furze bushes, all 


8 vered with yellow blossoms, that glow more richly than 
aks of Tyre, and tracking the healthy headlands and 

ves of fir, we approach the wide and open moors. 
Any one might here fancy himself in the Highlands of 
otland. Nothing can be more sudden than the transi- 
tion from the fertile vales, and verdant woods of Cleve- 
ind, to such a scene of wild and savage desolation. Far 
4s the eye can reach, is one extensive scene of sterile 
wad barren wilderness. Not a single house, farm, or 
cottage, relieves the dismal silence, and not one human 
being is seen through all that solitude. The only sounds 
that salute the ear are the plaintive bleating of the 
poantain lambs, bounding along, white as snow, amidst 


the black heath, or the shrill yet melodious cry of the | 


reock as he rises heavily from his couch of heath and 
moss, or the wild accents of the plover as it sails grace- 
fally through the air, and seems, as it were, the very 
spirit of the skies. Sometimes, too, the huge heron 
starts suddenly from the reedy fens of some brackish 





stream, and flapping loudly his tremendous wings, | 


ascends far into the air, and with equal, steady motion, 
dyats forward through the ether an object of glory and 
delight to the eye of the pilgrim and poet. Noble must 


of Kildale and Kilton—the Pereys and De Bruces— 
with their proud and lovely ladies too, mounted on gal- 
lant steeds, met here in middle June, to course the air 
furvon noble bird... . . .. «© 

We have now reached the rising of the stream, three 
niles from the commencement of our pilgrimage, and 
three more miles must we walk along its simuous banks 
ere we throw the tempting lure. It would have pleased 
old Isaac Walton to accompany us here. He would 
yot have seen fair-bosomed miikmaids, perhaps, nor have 
quaffed the foaming tankard in a little inu parlour over- 
hung with roses ; but he might see nature in her wildest 
magnificence and beauty, mountains in the far distance, 
the homes of patriotism and valour, and, at his very 
feet, a sweet, melodious gush of water, clear as crystalline 
glass, and distilling drops of nectar from a bed of moss 


ae a oe 

Further on, and diverging to the right, we now behold 
a scene Widely difterent from the grim moorlands lately 
traversed. That is Kildale,one of the fairest valleys in 








, . | domestic relations in France. 
have been the sight in olden time, when the Lords 
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and strong human iuterest, to these fine landscapes, and 
to the poetic recollections which they recall. 


. 


Ephemerides ; or, Occasional Recreations at the Seaport 
Town of Tant-Perd-Tant-Paye. By Robert M. 
Hovenden, Esq. Post octavo, pp. 372. London: 
T. C. Newby. 


From the other side of the Channel, but in whai exact 
latitude we cannot tell, the author of these desultory 
chapters, agreeably prattles, rhymes, and, in a small way, 
philosophizes, — judging men and manners, and citing 
books ; and thus furnishes up a rather pleasant sort of 
literary scrap-stall of his own. He acts wisely in showing 
his countrymen at home, that all wisdom and goodness, all 
refinement and comfort, are not strictly confined to their 
firesides ; and that, in some weighty points, they may 
take a lesson from the “ frivolous’’ French people. He 
is, indeed, liberal in spirit, and expansive in sympathies. 
Contrasting the domestic tastes and habits of the French 
and English, he remarks :— 

I will own that | find something inexpressibly charm- 
ing in the good taste and good feeling that pervades al! 
Where will you look for 
better parents—better children ! Whole families, to the 
third and fourth generation, living harmoniously toge- 
ther, under a common roof! What is the case in our 
own England! Has it not passed into a proverb with 
us, that a double Ménage is a very delightful thing in 
theory, but a very impossible one in practice! A house 
so divided, is divided against itself—it will surely fall. 

. . + . « Itis not in trifles only that the difference 
consists between our own and our neighbours’ modes of 
thinking and living. It were a small thing that one 
person passed his evening within doors, and another in 
the open air. Our climate is damp; the climate of 
France is dry. Go into the Champs klysces at the close 
of the hottest day in summer, and you will find no 
moisture on an iron railing; gointo Kensington Gardens 
under the same circumstances, and you will return home, 


| certainly with damp feet, probably with toothache and 


« ’ , r « « >» .u © ; ; r . S ; | ° ° 
w softand lovely that a very Sybarite might choose it | rheumatic twinges. 


Here the fact of dew or no dew 


| Settles the question in a manuer which admits of no ap- 


England. The fine residence of the Liveseys, the ro- | 


mantic church and churchyard, the picturesque rocky 
beights and woods, the stream flowing westward, and 
abounding with trout, the cheerful farm-houses amid 


peal ; the decision rests upon the fitness of things. But 
there are other points of national dissimilarity which 
cannot be so summarily dismissed ; and these are subjects 
that may be canvassed and compared with advantage, 


| if we enter upon the examination in a spirit of truth and 


fertile meadows ; these sights will well repay the lonely | 


augler for walking an hour out of his track, and present 
4 scene which will dwell for ever in his memory and love. 
There, teo, the poet hears sounds of music through the 


pibe groves set: sical ; { > wi . 
wae groves, dulcet and musical as the notes of the wind |... brought up in an equally extravagant manner at 


wer Aolian harps. Returning, we behold the wrecks 
of the old bridge, carried away bythe same tremendous 
foods which, two or three years ago, destroyed the large 
akeat Kildale, and which will be long remembered for 
i dreadful devastations amongst houses, fields, and 
‘ite, damaging property to the amount of some thou- 
“adsof pounds. Here we commence our sport. Seated 
* the grass, we arrange our tackle, prepare the most 


wiches, and taken a trifling smack of the real Glenlivet, 
“ton, that noble old polished rod gleams like a burnished 


““tpent in the air, threatening, like the spear of Achilles, | 


“#hundreds inthe fray. . ... .. 
acing on, we call your attention to that small 
*opse of birch and oak trees,at the low end of Sleddale. 
eal + gt green grass in the desert, which struck the 
delight ruce, the African traveller, with such awe and 
den — not have been more delicious than this ; so 
TY the stems, so graceful the foliage, so rich the 
: amidst the miles of black heath and gray rocks 
‘Surround us on every side ! 
re we must stop ere we are well begun ; nor even 
t at the figures which give vitality, and passion 


, : . man, if it exhibits no deficit. 
cilling fly, aud having demolished a portion of our sand- | dent man, ¢ 


candour. 

Let us take one or two, out of many. 

We will first suppose the father of a family in Eng- 
land, with a moderate but comfortable fortune. How 
does he dispose of his two or three thousand a-year! 
His sons are sent to an expensive school; his daughters 


home. He must have his riding horses, and give dinners ; 
his wife must keep her carriage, and receive in the 
evening. ‘The whole establishment is conducted on the 
best possible scale, compatible with an annual expendi- 
ture of two or three thousand pounds. At the end of 
the year how stands his account with his banker! It 
shows no surplus ; indeed, the world will call him a pru- 
In the mean time, 
his sons grow up, and are to be advanced in their several 
professions ; his daughters come out, and are to be pro- 
vided with husbands. The two necessities clash; and 
between the two, the comiort of his own existence is 
compromised. He cannot reduce his expenditure—that 
would injure the prospects of his girls: he must do some- 
thing for his boys—they cannot remain idle at home all 
the days of their life. Here, then, is a dilemma which 
resolves itself into a very awkward question of ways and 
means. 

Now, what system would a lrench pere de famille 
pursue under similar circumstances! He has trente 


mille livres de rente, and is, in France, the representative 


— — 


of the same sort of class to which the Englishman, with 
whom we compare him, belongs in his own country. He 
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lodges in Paris, au troisiéme, in some street selected with | 
a view to cheerfulness and convenience, rather than to , 
fashion. 
of the year. 
receive an excellent education at the College Henri LV.,, | 
College Charlemagne, or the like, for the trifling sum of | 


five or six pounds a-year. Amongst fellow-students of 
| show, however, that his subject possesses superlative 


every class, from the prince of the blood to the peasant’s 
son, he is in the heart of an entire microcosm; not of an | 
eclectic one, such as our public schools exhibit. His | 
daughters attend classes, where, if less time is wasted | 
than with us in cultivating accomplishments, with very | 
little regard to the pupil’s taste or capabilities, far more | 
attention is paid to the acquisition of useful and solid 
knowledge. The consequence is, that the young French- 
man goes into the world at an early age, really a man 
of the world ; the young Frenchwoman, when she marries, 
is not a mere puppet at the head of her husband’s table ; 
she is his friend, the sharer in his pursuits, the guardian 
of his interests. 

Uur rentier, again, during the college vacation, goes to 
his terres, if he is a landed proprietor; if not, to “ des 
eaux.” Ineither case, he rarely spends more than two- 
thirds, or at most, three quarters of his income; the 
remainder is put aside, to furnish a provision for his sons, 
or doweries for his daughter during his own lifetime. 
This he can afford to do; he has always had a surplus, 
of which he can now divest himself without difficulty or 
embarrassment, and his accumulated savings come in aid 
of that disposable portion of his income, which is to en- 
sure the comfort and well-being of his children. 





Grant these facts, and draw your own conclusions. 

Now, this is a lesson as true as it is wholesome. The 
sketcher descends to the tradesman class, and exhibits | 
the contrast so far as regards prudence and a wise con- 
tent with one’s condition, and the real substantial enjoy- 
ment of life. 
sense on many of the current topics and interests of the 
day ; and, without having produced a work striking or 
original, has furnished readers, who are not fastidious 
as to novelty or profundity, with popular suggestions for 
thought or remark. We would cite the Essay on Cleri- 
cal Celibacy and Auricular Confession, and the Discourse 
on Love, though neither are the writer’s own, as well 
worthy of the reader’s attention. 


The Curiosities of Heraldry. By Mark Antony Lower. 
London : John Russell Smith. 
An Introduction to Heraldry. By Hugh Clark. 
don: Henry Washbourne. 


Lon- 


It seems that heraldry, like logic, is both a science 
and an art. In its former capacity, it is the knowledge 


“air 
of the purport and intent of the existing types of the | as ‘ ; 
ee?  s , ¥ ‘ | shie hi ” we ne upon it as aa 
institution ; in its latter, it teaches the method of bla- | shield of white, or “ argent,” wore borne uj 
zoning new shields, as emblematic of modern honours. 


Whatever may be said of the art, there is much utility | 


in the science. It is often a matter of very solid advan- 
tage to know who was grandfather to whom ; and, in the 
tracing of genealogical connexion, heraldry has acted the 
part of parochial registers, much after the manner in 
which seals did the duty of signatures. “ I know three 
families,” says Garter Bigland, “ who have acquired 
estates by virtue of preserving the arms and escutcheons 
of their ancestors ;” whereon the present writer says, 
“| repeat, therefore, without the fear of contradiction, 
that heraldry is a useful science.” 
service, too, as containing some of the minor boundary 


marks of history. It affords traces, here and there, of | Cain, also, after his 
| grailing and indented lines —to show, as the p 


the influence of particular families over the rest of man- 
kind. Moreover, some knowledge of the existence of 
this institution, and of the extent to which it was pur- 


Here he resides during eight or nine months | 
His son, or sons, if he have more than one, | . 


| 
The science is of | 
j 


and their jaw-teeth as knives to devour the poo r 
| the earth.” He was the first, it is added, who desired 
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the full compass and extent of human folly. Admiz: 

however, these elements of utility, we can hardly Coin. 
cide with the present author, in holding that his sub. 
ject is entitled to all the honour and dignity with Which 
he would endow it. It is scarcely so useful as Maths. 
matics, nor so humanizing as poetry and painting. 7, 


merits, is the privilege of an author who takes the 
trouble of diving into some dark inquiry which the World 
in general has neglected; and we willingly concede jt ty 
Mr. Lower. 

Much of the matter of this book is very amusing, ang 
eminently illustrative of what seems to us the os} 
interesting part of the subject,—the foolishness y 
heraldry. The following reference to the mad theories 
of the older English writers on the subject, embraces 
if we remember rightly, the passage with which the 
antiquary, Farmer, horrified Dr. Johnson on his yisit 
Oxford. 


We are gravely assured by a writer of the fifteenth 
century that heraldric ensigns were primarily borne by 
the “ hierarchy of the skies.” “dt heryn,” says the 
author of the Boke of St. Albans, “ J will begin; wher 
were V orderis of aungelis, and now stand but IV, in 
cote armoris of knawlege, encrowned ful hye with pr. 
cious stones, where Lucifer with mylionys of aungelis, 
owt of hevyn fell into hell and odyr places, and bes 


_ holdyn ther in bondage; and all [the remaining angels} 
| were erected in hevyn of gentill nature!” 


Thus, in one short sentence, the origin both of nobility 

and of its external symbols is summarily disposed of, 

| When prov/s are not to be adduced, how can we regret 
that it is no louger ? 


' , | But to descend a little lower, let us quote again the 
ae. Moventen tanks with the same good | poetical language of this indisputable authority : “ Adam, 


the begynnyng of mankind, was as a stoke unsprayed 
and unfloreshed,’’— having neither bows nor leaves— 
“and in the braunches is knowledge wich is rotun and 
wich is grene ;”’—that is, if I rightly understand it, (for 
poetry is not always quite intelligible,) both the gentle 
aud the ungentle, the earl and the churl, are descended 
from one progenitor; omnes communem parentem haben; 
a truth which, it is presumed, will not be called is 
question. 

The gentility of the great ancestor of our race is stoutly 
contended for; and, that his claim to that distinetwa 
might not want support, Morgan, an enthusiastic armer- 
ist of the seventeenth century, has assigned him two coals 
| of arms ; one as borne in Eden — when he neither used 

nor needed either cout for covering or arms for defence— 
| and another suited to his condition after the fall. The 
| first was a plain red shield, described in the language # 
modern heraldry as “ gules ;” while the arms of Eve, 


i 


“escocheon of pretence,’ she being an heiress! 10 
arms of Abel were, as a matter of course, those of bis 
father and mother, borne “ quarterly,” and ensigned 

a crosier, like that of a bishop, to show that he was 4 


Sir John Ferne,a man of real erudition, was so far 
carried away by extravagant notions of the great ant 
quity of heraldric insignia, as seriously to deduce t 
_use of furs in heraldry from the “ coats of skins” 
the Creator made for Adam and Eve after their tras 
gression. This, independently of its absurdity, # # 
unfortunate idea; for coats of arms are as ce 
marks of honour as these were badges of disgrace ; 334 
as Morgan says, “ innocens was Adam’s best gentility. 
The second coat of Adam, says this writer, was, pals 
tranche, divided every way and tinctured of every colour. 
fall, changed his armorials “ by ® 


| * shepheard.” 


saith, There is a generation whose teeth are 28 swords 
poor fres 


i! 


sued, is of service to any philosopher who wishes to know | have his arms changed —* So God set a mark upon 
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therefore only observe, en passant, that arms are 
sal to the following personages, yiz.: Jabal, the 
sssigned of tents, Vert, a tent argent, (a white tent in a 
. field!) Jubal, the primeval musician, dzure, a 
on a chief argent three rests gules; Tubal-Cain, 


ve statements and learned proofs. I 


harp, OT 


.. antediluvian heraldry is expatiated upon by our' The other book we have put at the head of this notice, 
a manner far too prolix for us to follow him | has the same analogy to Mr. Lower’s that the “ Biogra- 


| 
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phical Treasury” has to the “ Curiosities of Literature.” 
It is compact and systematic, as its title explains. It 
contains a pictorial encyclopedia of illustrations, which 


_ will be not the less accurate that we perceive the majo- 


<sble, a hammer argent, crowned or, and Naamah, his | 
. 


‘ng-comb argent. : 
OT cording to the Boke of St. Albans, “ came a 


; cynde ... 
aa * yet in theys iij sonnys gentilness and 
<eentiines was fownde.” The sin of Ham degraded 
men the condition of a churl; and upon the partition 
ofthe world between the three brethren, Noah pronounced 


. and had iij sonnys begetyn | 


rity of them have been taken from old engraved plates, 


whic ve, we st i iti 
uty he inventress of weaving, Jn a lozenge gules, a | hich have, we presume, been used in the early editions 
ste T, 


of the work. We have no doubt whatever, that if we 
should ever be vouchsafed leisure and patience to get 
this volume by heart, we should be thenceforth, to the 


‘end of our days, fully competent to blazon every coat 


, malediction against him. “ Wycked katiff,” says he, | 


thyne 


care, CO , . 
thirde parte of the worlde wich shall be calde Europe, 


that is to say, the contre of churlys !” 

«Japeth,’ he continues, “cum heder my sonne, thou 
shalt have my blessing dere . . 
man of the west parte of the world and of Asia, that is 
to say, the contre of gentilmen.”” He then in like manner 
creates Sem a gentleman, and gives him Africa, or “ the 
contre of tem purnes.” 

“Of the offspryng of the gentleman Japheth come 
Habraham, Moyses, Aron, and the profettys, and also 
the kyng of the right lyne of Mary, of whom fhat gentil- 
man Jhesus . . 
Jues, gentilman by his modre Mary prynce[ss] of cote- 
armure!” . . 


. . I make the a gentil- | 


ive to thee the north parte of the worlde to draw | 
habitacion, for ther schall it be, where sorow and | 
Id and myschef: as a churle thou shalt live in the | 


armorial that presents itself at St. James’s, on occasion 

of any given levee. 

THE SPOTTISWOODE socrety, Xe. 

The Spottiswoode Miscellany, a collection of original 
Papers and Tracts, illustrative chiefly of the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland. Edinburgh, printed 
for the Spottiswoode Society. 


Bishop NWeith’s History of Church and State in Scotland ; 


| 


. . kyng of the londe of Jude and of. 


. “Jafet made the first target and therin | 


be made a ball in token of all the worlde.” 


Every art has its unscientific dabblers, who appear 
onto the eyes of the vulgar to be profound adepts, but 
who are justly subjected to the indignant lash of the 
really learned. It seems that heraldry is not sacred 
from the inroads of quackery ; and our author is, by | 
tarns, pathetic, indignant, and sarcastic, as he speaks 
of the sulecisms exhibited in the present practice of 
beraldry,—thus :— ° 


It would be impossible (even were it desirable) 
within the limits I have assigned myself, to notice all 
the arms and augmentations which have been granted 
to heroes, naval and military, for services performed 
coring the last, and at the commencement of the 
present century. A superabundance of them will be 
find in the plates attached to the ordinary peerages 
Se. Suffice it to say, that in general they exhibit a 
most wretched taste in the heralds who designed them, 
orrather, perhaps I should say, in the personages who 
cictated to the heralds what ensigns would be most | 
agreeable to themselves. Figures never dreamed of in 
classical armory, have found their way into these bear- 
ings: landscapes and words in great staring letters 
wross the shield, bombshells and bayonets, East Indians 
and American Indians, sailors and soldiers, medals and 
eatlandish banners, figures of Peace, and grenadiers of 
the 79th regiment! Could absurdity go farther ! 

Bat, lest I should be thought unnecessarily severe 
*pon the armorists of the past age, I annex the arms of 
“t Sidney Smith, a veteran who certainly deserved 
tater things of his country. I shall not attempt to 

them, as I am sure my reader would not thank 

me for occupying a page and a half of a chapter— | 
Y perhaps too long—with what would in this 

%¢ gargon indeed. Shades of Brooke, and Camden, 

ad Guillim, and Dugdale ! what think ye of this ! | 


i 
} 


i 


“ene 
Ndieq 


ie than in any other coat armorial, 


with Biographical Sketch, Notes, and Index, by the 

Editor. Vol. I. Printed for the Spottiswoode So- 

ciety. 

The Works of the Right Rev. John Sage,a Bishop of the 
Church in Scotland ; with Memoir and Notes. Print- 
ed for the Spottiswoode Society. 

Extracts from the Council Register of the Burgh of Aber- 
deen, 1398—1570. Aberdeen, printed for the Spald- 
ing Club. 

The Thornton Romances. The early English Metrical 
Romances of Perceval Isumbras Eglamour and Degre- 
vant; selected from MSS. at Lincoln and Cambridge. 
Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Printed for the Camden Society, 

The first three works in the above list, constitute the 
first issue of a new book-club, which has been established 
for the purpose of preserving the historical remains 
of Episcopacy in Scotland. The other two books have 
been issued by similar establishments of some standing. 


|The appearance of a new name among the book-clubs 
has suggested to us that this method of communicating 


literature has not yet received, from the press, the at- 
tention to which its influence and prevalence seem to en- 
title it. We cannot afford space for a discussion of the 
subject on the present occasion ; but, on some future 
day, we may, perhaps, direct our attention more fully 
to the array of book-clubs which has lately sprung up, 
and to the influence it is likely to have on literature. 
Adam Clarke Portrayed. By James Everett. 
2d. Pp. 343. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

This is the tardy accomplishment of a work com- 
menced long since ; but, from the nature of its subject, 
it could bear to be waited for. 


ITebree Dramas, founded on incidents of Bible History, 
by William Tennant, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of St. Andrews. Edinburgh : Men- 
zies. 

Whatever comes from the pen of the author of 
“The Thane of Fife” and “ Anster Fair,” demands a 
respectful reading. Mr. Tennant’s character as an 
orientalist, moreover, goes hand in hand with his 


Volume 


And, in bitter irony, the anthor does give us a fac- | poetical reputation, in raising considerable expectations 
mile of the illustrious Sir Sidney’s “ achievement ;” of his able treatment of such a subject as he has 
in, 0 far distant are we from the true light of | chosen. Still we must admit being subject to a certain 
*, on this matter, we can see no greater subject of | yawning disinclination to peruse dramatic versions of 
| scripture scenes,—it may have been first created by the 
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inflictions of worthy Sebastian Castaleo at school, and | choice reading, but for this the better adapteg to bes 
was certainly not dispelled by Mrs. Hannah More. | purpose—by some observations upon the pleasant »., 
There is more poetry and energy of diction in the little | really useful accomplishment of reading aloud with 
book before us, than we have generally found in | priety and grace ; otherwise there is nothing eithe , 
similar attempts,—but still we would prefer meeting the _ novelty or research to distinguish the little volume 
Professor on his native heather. hundreds of miscellaneous selections of the same wn. 
save the name on the title-page. 


a 


The Apostleship, and Apostolical Succession. By the | 
Rey. John Craig. | Christ our All in All, By the Rev. Rober Moz;. 
| gomery, author of the “ Messiah,” “ Luther,” &. re 

Pp. 321. With a Portrait. 

This volume is stated to contain THE poctrriya, " 
of five discourses, preached by Mr. Montgomery ig }; 
_ Chapel in London, and dedicated to his flock. Nota, 
least generally popular part of the volume, will, », 
| should think, be the admirable Introductory Essgy ,, 
the author’s poem of “ Luther,” which is here reprinted 


This is a well-written and well-reasoned little work. | 
We imagine it to be the swordfish that will conquer the | 
whale: for, of small size and low price though it be, it | 
affects the inner merits of the Newmania more directly 
and powerfully than any production, from pamphlet to 
quarto, we have yet seen. The author admits one 
species of apostolical succession, and asserts that, as 
officers in the church, preaching order and discipline, 
the apostles have been succeeded by the ordinary minis- | [Tuman Magnetism ; its Claims to Dispassionate Inovin 
ters of the Word and Sacraments; but, in respect of rindicated : being an attempt to show the utilityy 
A postleship,—and here’s the rub! for Puseyites and | its application for the relief of human suffering, Pe 
Catholics argue from the extraordinary prerogatives of | W. Newnham, Esq. M.R.5.L. Post octavo, pp, 4. 
the apostles to the extraordinary powers of diocesan London: Churchill. 
bishops,—he asserts that before any one can justly claim The name of Mr. Newnham, if we do not greatly 
to be ranked as one of the successors of the apostles, he mistake, is not new in the history of the late revival d 
must show that apostolical prerogatives have been con- | Animal Magnetism. In this volume he goes over th 
ferred on him, and that he is competent to discharge | old ground, adding such farther facts as the exhibition 
the duties which the apostles were wont to discharge. of Mr. Spencer Hall, and the late extraordinary mani. 
What the apostolical prerogatives and qualifications festations at Tynemouth, of which Miss Martineau ha 
were, he amply and clearly demonstrates ; and we might been the subject or witness. Mr. Newnham goes th 
almost persuade ourselves, did we not know the self- | extreme lengths of Pre-vision, Clairvoyance, Phreno- 
deluding nature of mitred pride and vain glory, that on | Magnetism, and ail the other marvels, past and present; 
a careful consideration of these prerogatives and quali- reading without the help of the eyes included. If fain 
fications, even the Bishop of Exeter would think twice, | in the wonders of Magnetism does not spread, it is am 
before he claimed for himself or the Pope the honour of | from want of books in defence of it. 

Apostolical Succession. 


Willy's Grammar, Interspersed with Stories. For th 
Lays and Ballads, chiefiu from English History. By | use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet. 18imo, pp. 3 

S. M. Small 8vo, pp. 184. London: James Burns. | Longman & Company. 

We have here a very pretty volume, consisting of | The distinguishing feature of “ Willy’s Grammar 
pieces written in flowing and easy metres, on subjects | is, that it is adapted to the study of boys, as Mary 
selected from the Romance of History. We know not | @rammar” was to that of girls ; from the nature of i 
whether we ought to class S. M. among the imitators of | @djuncts or sweeteners, as both boys and girls know ths: 
Mr. T. B. Macaulay ; as he, or she ? may be quite as ori- | grammar is of no sex. We suspect, however, that bet 
ginal in this walk as Macaulay himself; or as, for | Of them will, with ourselves, prefer the illustrate 
example, Norval Clyne, whose volume we noticed | Stories to the more dryly instructive divisions of this nie 


lately, and who cannot be enrolled among the imitators | little book. 
of the Lays of Ancient Rome. \t is of more importance 


Nature ; an Essay: to which is added Orations, Le 
that the ballads, if not remarkable for power of any kind, 


tures, and Addresses. By Ralph Waldo Emers 
are tasteful, though simple in structure; and havingeach | Small octavo, pp. 175. London: Aylott and Jones 
z specific theme founded in fact, have something to re- | 


This collection of pieces is probably the reprint f* 
commend them beyond the usual commonplaces of son- 


; | American volume. The Essays and Lectures bear 
nets to the moon, or lines toa snow-drop. Nor can a | same impress as the previous writings of this Tras 
wens yt 5 manner of initiating young persons | atlantic philosopher ; and are above the pitch, both ® 
into the leading incidents of history be imagined. How | originality and in intellectual power, of the great mar 
, _ - - ’ 
immeasurably preferable are these rhymed chronicles to | rity of lectures of the sort addressed, and that s# 
. . : b 
the dry facts concocted for juvenile readers by the Mrs. | beneficially, to miscellaneous audiences 
Goodchilds of the past generation, or before Sir Walter | ; . aS 
Scott took the task in hand in his picturesque popular | ay ene one Art of Warming and V enidanm 
histories! A variety of interesting notes illustrate the | rong ape eas ye. &e. By hgh: 
Lays and Ballads; and form not the least valuable ve ren gegen - vols. small Bvo, pp. 99% 
portion of a volume peculiarly worthy of a place in the | ny Sob : = 200 illustrative figures of appar 
Juvenile Library. | -ondon : George Bell. nm 
“. - ; | It is not easy to overrate the importance of the 
The Young Ladies’ Reader, or, Extracts adapted for ject to which these two volumes are devoted, aad ths: 
eneneN, or for Family Use, &c. &c. By Mrs. Ellis. | pot many months after the appearance of Dr. B. Reid 
Small 8vo, pp. 344. Grant & Griffith. elaborate and bulky Treatise on Warming and Ventir 


Mrs. Ellis has prefaced a selection of popular short | tion. Yet too many intelligent and instructed mo” 
pieces—not certainly displaying the most recondite or ! cannot be directed to such highly useful investigatom 
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gntil satisfactory results be obtained. 
‘veg us one or two new works on dietetics; but next in 
ymportance to the uses and properties of food, come the 
warmth and yventilatién of dwellings. 
«ould appear to have long occupied the mind of Mr, 
Bernan, whose professional duties are, indeed, closely 
connected with it; and he displays even a superfluity of 
learning, OF recondite reading upon it; almost too much 
of * The History,” for a plain, popular treatise, meant 


to in 
snd warmth. 


may skip the first volume, having received from its con- 
tents complete assurance that Mr. Bernan has spared no 
pains to be thoroughly master of his subject. Physi- 
cians, and those having to direct artificial climates for 
invalids during the cold season, will find valuable hints 
in this work. 

Edwin the Fair, an ITistorical Drama; and Isaac 
Comnenus,a Play.” By Henry Taylor. Second Edi- 
tion. 

This is another of Mr. Moxon’s neat reprints of 
standard works. 


Tales of the Colonies; or, The Adventures of an Einigrant. 
By Charles Rowcroft, Esq. a late Colonial Magistrate. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, pp. 536. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


When these tales appeared originally as a novel in 
three volumes, we had the pleasure of pointing them 
out as a work meriting praise, from the racy freshness 
of its subject-matter, as well as from its execution, and 
the air of life and truth that invested the details. We 
are happy to meet again with so agreeable a book, in a 


shape which may still farther facilitate its circulation, 


both at home and in the colonies. 


AnIntroduction to the Study of Homeopathy. Edited by 


¢. J. Drysdale, M.D. Edinburgh, and Rutherford 
Russell, M.D. Edinburgh, &c. &e. Post BVO, pp. 252. 
London: J. Leath. 


Hahnemann has of late gained a knot of young, ardent, 
and clever disciples in Edinburgh, who are most zealous 
im propagating and advocating his doctrines. In the 
British Journal of Llomeopathy, the Editors of this First 
Book, or Introduction to the Science, have already ably 
distinguished themselves ; and to serve what they con- 
tider the good cause, they have here reprinted some of 
the best of their own articles, and of other papers 
contained in their bulky periodical, in a way that is in- 
tended to suit non-professional readers. Along with the 
‘atement of the peculiar doctrines of Hahnemaun, they 
save given some of the evidence by which his system is 
‘apported ; and farther, the results of their own expe- 
neace in the application of his new theories to actual 
practice. Among the most curious of the papers is an 


‘genious chapter, by Dr. Samuel Brown, on the theory | 


of“ Small Doses ;’ one of the most vulnerable points of 
the Homeopathic system, and yet one which the whole- 
sale abuse of medicines in this drug-devouring country 
renders the uninitiated the most desirous to see satis- 
factoril y explained. 


This subject | 


form and direct all whom it may concern how to | 
construct buildings, with a proper regard to ventilation | 
This, however, only renders the book | 
more curious; and utilitarian, or mere practical readers, | 
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very year | obtain the fair field, the patient hearing, and careful 


| examination of the doctrines of Hahnemann, which is 
_ all they crave. 


The Catholic Series; The Rationale of Religious Inquiry, 

or the Question stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the 
| Church, in Six Lectures, by James Martineau. Third 
Edition. London: John Chapman. 


| Impressions of Australia Felix, During Four Years’ 
Residence in that (tony ; Notes of a Voyage Round 
the World; Australian Poems, §e. §c. By Richard 
Howitt. 


Disappointed Emigrants have a prescriptive right to 
grumble, and Mr. R. Howitt is a grievously disappointed 
Emigrant. He is, however, a man of literary tastes, and 
of respectable literary accomplishment, who can produce 
an agreeable book,in which both entertainment and 


_instruction are liberally mingled with groans and 
‘grumbling. If emigrants are ever to be warned and 


made wise, except by bitter experience, this is one of 
the works that may tend to correct sanguine, if not 


foolish, expectations, which never ought to have been 


} 
} 


entertained, and never can be realized. It would, how- 
ever, be harsh, and not altogether just, to lecture men 


in the position of Mr. R. Howitt, as if they were the 


sole authors of their own misfortunes. The book, be- 
sides its “ facts and figures,” poetry and description, 
contains a lively picture of the trials and vicissitudes of 
emigrant life, and, taken as a whole, forms very plea- 
sant, light, yet not frivolous reading. 


An Essay on Topographical Literature; its Province, 
Attributes, and Varied Utility ; with Accounts of the 
Sources, Objects, and Uses of National and Local 
Records, and Glossaries of Words used in Ancient 
Writings. By John Britton, F.S.A. &c. &c. Quarto. 
Printed for the Wiltshire Topographical Society. 


This essay may be regarded as the final legaey of its 
learned and venerable author to his countrymen, and 
especially to those who are engaged in the same Anti- 
quarian and Topographical researches that have occu- 
pied so much of his life, and in which he has attained 
such pre-eminence. Though nominally connected only 
with the Topographical Society of Wiltshire, the pub- 
aims, to every 
It is a first 


lication belongs, in its objects and 
county, locality, and parish in the empire. 
attempt to form a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
science of Topography ; and surely a science of such 
importance, if cultivated at all, merits and requires 
every help that can be given for its systematic study. 
The elements of a system of this sort are to be found, and 
here, as we believe, for the first time. The Essay con- 
tains many valuable suggestions and hints for the forma- 
tion and management of local societies, similar in cha- 
racter and objects to “ The Wiltshire Topographical! 
Society,” in an account of the proceedings which led to 
its formation, and of what it has accomplished ; accom- 
plished during the long period with which Mr. Britton 
has been connected with the county, either by him- 


self or under his immediate superintendence. His essay, 


and the other contents of the volume before us, may 
therefore be viewed as a guide and directory to future 


Though we possessed ten times the amount of medical — literary labourers in the same field. Nor can we, we re- 
knowledge to which we can pretend, we should still feel | gret, in this view even enumerate its miscellaneous con- 
Wite Uogualified to give an opinion on a single point of tents. A (Hlossary of Terms in Domesday Book, forms one 
this controversy ; but at the same time, every liberal and | portion of the work.—- Very few copies of the book are 


‘andid man must desire that the homceopathists should | printed, for the use of the Wiltshire Society ; but we 
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should imagine that a work of general interest and even 
of national importance, so far as Topographical inquiries 
elucidate history, will not be limited to its original pur- 
pose, but in another form be given to the public at large. 
As we believe that the following lines, inscribed by 
Mr. Ellis,a brother antiquary, to Mr. Britton, are little 
if at all known to the public, it gives us pleasure to 
transcribe them. Individuals whose profession is litera- 
ture, owe more to Mr. Britton than many of them can be 
aware of.— 
It well beseems thee, Britton, to have gained 
Fulness of years: The Past hath honoured thee 
As thou the Past hast honoured ; thou shalt be 
For a long age in memory retained 
With those Stone Deeds whose glories have remained, 
And hallowed now by “ hoar antiquity,” 
As is the storm-enduring Druid tree, 
Or echoing aisle, with storied windows-stained. 
Ancient of days, but aye a boy in heart, 
Still hoping on with sympathies unspent, 
Example to the Apathist thou art! 
Would that thy frame might fitly represent 
Thy spirit’s freshness ! then should ills depart, 
And the gray tyrant, Time, for once relent. 
“ Effects” and Adrentures. By Raby Rattler, Gent. 
Large 8vo. with Illustrations. Saunders & Otley. 
A remarkable book, of the Ainsworth and Sue school; 
to, or it may be on which, we shall do justice in a future 
number. 


Maddock on Medical Inhalations, in the Treatment of 
Consumption, &c. 8vo. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
German Grammar, 12mo; and The Story of Fetka, as a 

Practice in reading German MS. 12mo. 
Klauer-Klattowski. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
James Burn’s Publications. 
I. Tae Fine-Stpe Lisprary, a Series of Books for 
Popular Reading, &c. &c. &c.— This is a series of neat 
reprints, — of the kind one likes to see scattered about 


a room, as part of its daily furniture,—which are chiefly | 


from the German, and consist of fables and parables. 


IT. Evenincs witu THE OLp Strory-Te.Liers. — This | 


consists of ancient moral tales. also from the German. 


I1I. Tue Seasons; from the German of Fouque, 
Winter, Sintram.—This is a new translation, with illus- 
trations, of a popular and excellent tale. 

TV. Franxk’s First Trip to tue Continent. By the 
Rev. W. Gresley, M.A.— This work takes a tone from 
the profession and peculiar views of the writer, which 
may render it acceptable to one class of readers, 
the book hardly bears out the title it assumes, as what 
a boy sees to excite and interest him on a first visit to 
I'rance. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SINTRAM AND HIS Companions. Lon- | 


don: Burns. The illustrations consist of very beautiful 
wood engravings. 

Tue History or Crreveranp. By J. Walker Ord. 
Parts 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th. This work is proceeding 


in the same spirit, and with the same elegance of illus- | 


tration that we have noticed in the preceding parts. In 


those before us, the literature and picture are equally | 


good. The viewof Guisporoven Priory, in its restor- 


ed state, is an exquisite plate; and the history of the | 


edifice is worthy of the view. 


Scottanp ILiustratep, is a series of Picturesque 
Views; with an introductory Essay on the Scenery of the 
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Highlands, by Professor Wilson. Parts 11i, io IX 
This is a re-issue of a set of respectably executed p . 
afforded at a very low price,and explained in letter-press 
accounts of the views given. The set before us, hoy. 
ever, appears like the tragedy of Hamlet, the Dane, 
minus the part of Hamlet,—otherwise, the Introductory 
Essay by Wilson; though a detached fragment of wha: 
is, in itself,a fragment, appears in one or two Number: 
Is not this carrying thrift too far? 





By W. 


Yet | 


SERIALS. 

The Glasgow Edition of The Works or Bvrys, wig, 
Notes and Illustrations. Glasgow, Blackie & Sons, |, 
21 Parts.—The most splendid edition of the works o 
the National Bard of Scotland, yet produced, is now 
completed ; by the publication of every thing that cay 
render it perfect, and that in a style worthy of the 
Poet, and the country which his genius has illustrated. 
On previous occasions we have spoken of this edition ig 
those terms which we considered it merited. The 
design may, in one sense, have been a mere commercial 
| enterprise, as most of the great undertakings of moder 


publishers necessarily must be ; but the result is a work 
which Scotsmen, and the descendants of Scotsmen, will 
long be proud to add to the most choice division of their 
‘libraries. The main novelty of the concluding Parts 
are a few Miscellaneous Notes, welcome, as every thing 
_must be which throws any ray of new light either upon 
the personal character, or the social and domestic coa- 
nexions of Burns. 
Knicut’s OLp EnGianpn, a PicrortaL Musevy, &e. &e. 
Part 15.—One remark is thrust upon every one who 
opens the leaves of any number of this series,—* How 
much more tastefully did our ancestors dress, and build 
/houses and churches than we their degenerate sous!” 
But this, after all, only belongs to external decoration. 
| In unseen and substantial essentials we have fairly out- 
stripped the wisdom of our ancestors. There are a good 
many Scottish subjects in this new part ; and among 
them a Queen Mary from a painting by Zucchero, with- 
out one trace of that “ fatal gift of beauty,” which this 
poor princess has been allowed by all parties to have pos- 
sessed. 
SkETcHES or Persia. By Sir John Malcolm. Part 
II. forming No. 17 of Murray’s Colonial Library. 
Tue Art-Unton; a Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts. 
No. 78. Chapman & Hall. 
Mrs. Cowpen CLaRKE’s COMPLETE CONCORDANCE T° 
SHAKESPERE. Part X. 
Tue Steam-Encine. By the Artisan Club. Part 1%. 





TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Memorr ov Francis Batty, Ese. D.C.L. Oxford an 
Dublin: By Sir John F. W. Herschell, Bart. This 
Memoir is reprinted from the monthly notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

LECTURES ADDRESSED CHIFFLY To THE WORKIN 
Ciasses. By W. J. Fox. Parts 1. and II. One of 
these Lectures, the spirit of which may be guessed st 
from the name of the Lecturer, is on suicide, which 4 

pears to be on the increase among the labouring classes 
in England. Mr. Fox makes some appalling revelations 
| of the condition of English society. Yet the authori] 
| of the Lecturer is the irrefragable testimony of the Tima 
_ and other newspapers, which, from time to time, | 
' deeper horrors than the novelist has dared to depitt 
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Tue most remarkable aspect of our present politics is 
the deep and growing interest felt by the public at large 
ip questions of commercial and industrial reform. The 
wience of production, distribution, and exchange, has 
' from the abstract into the concrete ; and, under 
the name of Corn-law question, Labourers’ question, or 


condition-of- England question, is become the most ex- 





citing topic of our time. If a popular hustings’ orator | 


or parliamentary debater could have gone to sleep some 
ywenty, or even ten years ago, to wake up in this year 
1945, not a little would he be perplexed and puzzled at 
the strange new world in which he would find himself. 
so many old familiar political names and faces gone off 


the stage—So Many new ones come on—so many things | 


chat were last first, and the first last! 
Reform, Church Reform, Law Reform, Ballot, Boroughs, 
British Constitution, Balance of Power, Whig, Tory, 
ind Radical —all swept into the back-ground (where, 
however, some of them will not always remain) to make 
way for Budgets, Tariffs, Differential Duties, Factories, 
Farm-labourers, Game-laws, Corn-laws, and the League. 
Especially would our sleeper awakened be amazed, 
should chance conduct him in the direction of Covent- 
Garden Theatre on a League night ; where he would 
Sud the boards occupied, not by the sons and daughters 
of Thespis, but by the disciples of Adam Smith and 
Ricardo — and pit, boxes, and gallery crammed with 
auditors listening with rapt attention to a city mer- 
chant’s exposition of the theory of differential duties in 
its practical applications to muscovado and white clayed. 
sir Robert Peel judged wisely for the dignity and im- 
portance of the House of Commons, in fixing an early 
day for his financial statement. 


Parliamentary | 





Really, one does not | 


xe how else Parliament could have managed to pass | 


the time, and keep the public cognizant of its existence. 
Without a new tariff to talk about, there would be some 
risk of our forgetting that we live under a representa- 
ure government. 


under the name of protection. 


THE POLITICS OF THE MONTH. 


To such as, like ourselves, feel unabated interest in | 
he cause of organic reform and democratic institutions, 


‘ais diversion of the popular mind from topics which we 
must ever regard as of first-class importance, is, un- 
joubtedly, at times, somewhat mortifying. On the 
whole, however, we are little disposed to quarrel with 
this new order of things — especially as quarrelling will 
not alter it for the better. 
dom and commercial reform is the people’s cause ; as 
truly and as much the people’s cause as the completion 
f the suffrage, or the refurm of the House of Lords. 
‘me thing at a time, seems to be the law of popular 
(fort; and the most necessary thing first, is its obvious 
corollary. At the same time, the diversion is more 
“pparent than real. At no point is the popular cause 
“ationary or retrograde, though visible and rapid ad- 
‘ance is at present limited to one class of questions. 
The Free-trade movement is most effectually schooling 
the people both in the science and art of polities ; test- 
"g the strength, and exposing the weakness and vices 
our present representative system ; and, above all, 

ng that knowledge without which popular govern- 
Sent is but one of the many forms of misgovernment. 

at no distant day, this agitation expires in its 
"wa success, and the League becomes matter of history, 
‘OL. XI1.—NO, CXXXVI. 


it will leave us in an immeasurably better position than 
it found us, both for the acquirement and the use of in- 
creased political power. The downfall of the landlord and 
other kindred monopolies will be a blow to the oligarchical 
domination that it will never recover. It will give the 
popularcause immense leverage. It will establish, once for 
all,as a great fact, the ascendency of industry: a new 
Reform bill, vesting the government of the country in 
the classes that live by industry, will be simply the 
recognition and authentication of that fact. That there 
is no sort of danger of the national mind becoming 
meanwhile materialized by the especial pursuit of econo- 
mical and commercial interests, some recent passages 
in our political experience may sufficiently assure us. 
In no period of our history would the treacheries and 
abominations of the Post-office espionage have been 
more heartily, fervently, and effectually denounced by 
the public voice, than in the present. We are perfectly 
well able to combine, with our new study of the science 
of differential duties, the old generous passion for popu- 
lar rights and national honour. 


On the great subject of the past month, the Budget, 
we have little to say that has not been said already in 
one quarter or another. But, as the opinions pronounced 
by our Liberal friends, both in parliament and the press, 
on this singular medley of good and evil, right and wrong, 
are almost as diverse as are the elements thus jumbled 
together, we cannot be satisfied to let the matter drop 
finally into the past, without recording our own. 

To call this Budget a“ Free-trade * measure, or a 
“bold ” measure —the usual terms of Liberal laudation 
of the Peel policy-—we hold to be flat nonsense. “ Free- 
trade’ means doing away with the great monopolies ; 
putting down the “ interests ;"’ repealing the private 
taxes which certain privileged classes levy on the public 
This Budget does not 
touch one of the great monopolies, except that of sugar, 
which it makes many degrees worse than it was before; 
leaves all the interests whole and intact; keeps on every 
one of the private taxes in undiminished exorbitancy ; 
and re-imposes a cruel and oppressive public tax to fill 
up the hole which the monopolists make in the revenue. 


|“ Boldness,” in politics, usually means doing the right 


The cause of industrial free- | 
just and true principle. 





and honest thing in the face of formidable opposition ; 
running risks and braving difficulties for the sake of a 
This Budget of Sir Robert 
Peel's gives no serious offence to any party or power 
in the country, capable of endangering his official exis- 
tence ; leaves his tenure of office as secure and easy, to 
all appearance, as it was before; has nothing bold about 
it,except the audacity that perpetuates a hateful impost, 
without even pretending a necessity—declines all at- 
tempt at mitigating an acknowledged injustice, as 
“involving tedious and unnecessary discussions ’’— and 
exults in the possession of a surplus, “ however derived.”’ 

While we regard the praise of “ boldness,” and “ Free- 
trade principles,” as ludicrously inapplicable to a measure 
which leaves all the great monopoly interests unassailed, 
and actually strengthens one of them, we cheerfully 
allow its obvious and substantial merits to approbation 
on other grounds. Only lay Free-trade out of the 
question ; grant the minister his fundamental postulate, 

X 
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that the “interests” are a part of the constitution ; accept | to this general objection to all indirect taxation, almost 
the private taxes as a permanent public burden, stand- | every sort of indirect tax is open to some special obj feo 
ing in the same category with the interest on the na-| tion. Excise duties are inquisitorial and obstructiy, of restrict i 
tional debt,—and the measure is really an admirable | improvement. Every customs duty on the im , tion for . 
one. The abolition of the cotton import duty and the | of a commodity produced at home is (in the absence of for the 
glass excise, and the erasure from the tariff of the four | an equivalent excise on the home production) a protecting ee ar 
hundred and thirty minutia that yielded little revenue, | duty ; enhances the price of the whole quantity of such pecoming 
and obstructed much industry and trade, we regard as | commodity that the country consumes, while yielg; three yea 
| most valuable commercial reforms. We are delighted | revenue only ona part. Again, every tax ona nee take ale 
a to see the thorough and final establishment, in our fiscal | or common comfort of life, is virtually a poll-tax, which ia : 
bide policy, of two principles of capital importance, for which | the labourer pays equally with the lord. Or, we my ciple of « 
gE our best economists have been contending for years,— | call it an income tax, graduated in inverse proportion to prove it 
fey the free importation of the raw materials of manufactures, | the amount of income. Thus, an excise on bread (whic, Income 1 
Ha, and the abolition of taxes that vexatiously and obstruc- | would be a prodigious improvement, by the way, on ogy and i 
1} tid tively interfere with the processes of manufacturing | Corn-law) would be an income tax of thirty, forty, or yet 
Hi] } industry. Nothing could be better, too, than the way | fifty per cent on the farm labourer with seven shillings against i 
! tid in which the recent changes were introduced by the | a-week and ten children, and an income tax of a frae. were not 
4 i { Premier ; the broad and emphatic announcement of the | tion of a farthing per cent on the bachelor millionaire, day will 
Hi. soundest doctrine as to the national policy of extending | When we add the obvious consideration, that the payer ab her 
Bid commerce and unshackling industry. But the disagree- | of a direct tax knows exactly what he pays, feels tie the ineut 
i able reflection always recurs, that it is of comparatively | payment really to be a tax, and will therefore be natu. With | 
little use to facilitate and cheapen production, while | rally curious to watch and check its expenditure, we of three | 
we persist in obstrueting exchange,—that there can be | have said enough to vindicate the principle on which Sir for the b 
no exports without imports,—and that the desiderated | Robert Peel’s Budget is professedly founded. So highly The hyp 
extension of our manufactures for the foreign market | do we rate the policy and justice of substituting to s shameles 
must, after all, be limited by our power of receiving | great extent, direct taxation for indirect, that, much as in bond,’ 
returns. Free production of glass and cotton goods re- | we object to a tax on precarious and terminable profits the very 
TBE quires, as its counterpart and complement, free purchase | and earnings, in any shape, or to any amount, we could of the § 
of corn and sugar. And, though we are fully alive to | very patiently endure even the extortion of our schedule yd ro 
Ei the high importance, in a national view, of an absolutely | D, for the sake of a large and bold experiment on the extingni 
ae. unrestricted importation of so many as four hundred | customs and excise. publishir 
: 1h . and thirty articles of commerce, including such matters But this is not the principle of our new Budget. The grown L 
tp. as argal and alganobilla, stavesacre and sanguis draco- | pretence of a tax on trades and professions being wanted _ The 
ih ir nis, taras and divi divi,—yet, on the whole, the minis- | to pay for fiscal experiments is a simple fiction. We nd es 
ah terial bill of fare is more tantalizing than satisfying. | might have every one of Sir Robert Peel’s experiments inability 
Be We have the amplest assortment of physics and poisons, | without schedule D. Every penny of the proceeds of the impe 
1 La but a dismal lack of food ; teeth and gums in profusion, | sehedule D might be got out of sugar ; and people might spoiled 1 
HSH but nothing to eat ; skins and bones, (not to speak of | have their sugar cheap, too. An honest adjustment of Fm te 
t at horns, hoofs, and tails,) without flesh, and alum without | this item of the tariff would give us cheap sugar, and Pam 
i i | bread. leave our money in our pockets. Nobody even affects to the pur] 
ria And for this we are to pay, the Premier tells us, with | doubt that the penny-halfpenny reduction on the price attentio; 
ai | Income Tax—that tax which every body denounces, and | of sugar, which is to cost the Exchequer £1,300,000, rere 
Sila for which almost every body votes. A “ great fiscal ex- | might be effected with a gain to the Exchequer of some- the “ int 
| thE periment” is to be tried for the regeneration of industry | where about that amount, by the simple common-sense wa 
aunia and commerce, and the Income Tax is the price of it. | expedient of taxing all sugars alike. The great fiseal of givin, 
Pan: Now, to the principle of this we have no sort of objection. | experiment which is to cost us an inquisition into our good th: 
Hue A really great fiscal experiment would be well worth a | affairs and a tax on our earnings, is no other than the tated in 
pant. direet tax of twice three per cent, if assessed with any | experiment of making holes in the public revenue for a & 
ahF 7 tolerable fairness. The substitution, to a very large ex- | the benefit of private individuals. Nobody pretends to ~ewedg 
eile tent, of direct for indirect taxation, would be one of the | deny this. When Mr. Cobden made a rule-of-threesum duties « 
oie most valuable of financial reforms. The superior eco- | of it, showing £2,415,000 as the amount of the private should 
ne nomy and equity of direct taxation, as compared with | tax, or tribute money, which the people of Great Britain protects 
; iH . indirect, seems to us scarcely to admit of a question. | will this year pay to the West India interest, and asked — 
tii. A direct tax goes straight into the Exchequer, just as it | Sir Robert Peel to see if he had east up the secount cipatior 
ati ae is, with no other drawback than the necessary cost of | correctly, his data were as unquestioned as they af Istands 
' i collection. All that the subject pays the state receives. | unquestionable. The Premier could only decline doing Antigu: 
Citi Of the indirect customs, or excise tax, as paid by the | the sum, and demur to the authority of the rules a 
bile consumer,on whom it ultimately falls, a large part never | three. We are paying, then, with our schedale D, not iaines 
Parla. reaches the Exchequer. The merchant or manufacturer | for a reform, but for the continuance and aggravation of compen 
i dal who advances the amount of the tax to the government | a nuisance. The Income Tax on trades and professios* million: 
‘ te 4 in the first instance, must, of course, charge to the whole- | is the price, not of commercial freedom, as is impudent! Jamaic: 
Hi a sale dealer—and the wholesale dealer to the retailer, | pretended, and ignorantly believed, but of Antigu: 
babib i and the retailer to the consumer —not only the sum ac- | bondage. It is beside the question to ask, if aoe 
{ hd tually paid as tax, but a per centage for interest, profits, | cotton and glass are worth an income tax: it is oot tion of 
PhieL trouble, and risk ; all which accumulated per centages | cotton and glass we are going to pay for; cotton grant ji 
Bie: are simply so much waste,—a tax which the subject | glass have no more to do with the matter than —— 
HE { pays, bat which the state does not receive. In addition | and greaves. We are to pay our three per cent. on - 
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‘ons as health, fluctuating as the chances of life, 

as life itself—not to extend commerce, but to 
restrict it. That three per cent. is a national subscrip- 
tion for 3 hostile Brazilian tariff—the purchase-money 
for the loss of the second best market for our manufac- 


me are not in the least apprehensive of the country 
becoming 80 “enamoured” of schedule D. as to insist, 
three years hence, on its perpetuity. The real danger we 
take to be the other way—that some day all the schedules 
will go together. Schedule D, with its grating oppres- 
siveness and glaring iniquity, is a disgrace to the prin- 
ciple of direct taxation, which will, we fear, eventually 

ve its rnin. It will fare with the Property and 
Income Tax as it did with the House Tax. A better 
sad juster impost than this last, in the principle of it, 
could not be; but the scandalous inequality and unfair- 
ness of its assessment raised a storm of popular passion 
against it, which the Whigs, in their strongest days, 
were not strong enough to withstand. We expect the 
day will come when the Property and Income Tax will 
goin the same way. Trades and professions will rebel, | 
and lands and tenements will be only too happy to head 
the insurgents. 

With the anti-slavery pretences by which this exaction 
of three per cent on precarious and terminable incomes, 
for the benefit of the sugar interest, is attempted to be 
justified, we shall not concern ourselves for a moment. 
The hypocrisy is too gross—the self-contradiction too 
shameless. Not to speak of tobacco, rice, and “ refining 
in bond,” (so felicitously illustrated by Mr. Macaulay,) 
the very minister who mounted into office by the ladder 
of the Sandonian morality and wooden-bible religion, 
has twice reduced the duty on slave-grown coffee ; has 
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abolished the prohibition of slave-raised copper ore ; has 
extinguished the duty on slave-grown cotton; and is just 
publishing an order in council for the admission of slave- 
grown Louisiana sugar. 
The only decent pretext for taxing honest men’s | 
incomes to make up to the Exchequer the two millions | 
and more which the “ interest” annually abstracts, is, | 
inability to compete with foreigners, produced by acts of | 
the imperial legislature. Emancipation, it is said, has | 
spoiled the labour-market for the planter, depreciated 
his property, enhanced his costs of production, and so | 
disabled him from competing, on equal terms, with | 
slave-owners. These allegations, though not exactly to | 
the purpose, are certainly in themselves deserving of | 
attention ; as is also the somewhat better authenticated | 
statement on record in the imperial statute-book, that | 
the “interest” has already pocketed twenty millions of 
pounds sterling, as compensation money towards liqui- | 
dating the losses complained of. Were the question one | 
of giving the interest a second twenty millions, to make | 
good the insufficiency of the first, the plea of uncompen- 
tated injury inflicted by imperial legislation, would be | 
quite to the point; and nothing would remain but to 
make sure of the fact, verify the amount, and pay the 
money. How the matter bears on our present sugar- 
tes question is not so clear. To the inquiry, “Why 
ld East Indian and Manritius sugar-growers be 
rag, at the expense of English artisans and shop- 
“ype against the competitors of Java and Manilla !” 
* is surely a very odd answer to give, “ Because eman- 
Tanam hae made labour scarce in certain West Indian 
— - Nor does one see why Barbadoes and 
: — (where no deficiency of labour is alleged to 
; ) should be compensated for injuries done to 
amaica and Demerara. If Jamaica and Demerara are 
can by our acts, they have a right to redress and 
ee ; but that is no reason for voting two 
J ‘ons and more of pounds sterling annually, for 
latins and Demerara to divide with Barbadoes and 
pr 4, the Maaritins and the East Indies. The alle- 
of scarcity of labour, inability to compete, &c. in 
in ee of emancipation, will deserve the considera- 
the legislature when another twenty millions’ 


Frant is asked for, but it has nothin i 
) on earth to do with 
“it Robert Peel’s sugar duties. 


| 
| 





* regards the matter of fact, we are not in possession 
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of any very precise knowledge. A regular estimate, 
with proper vouchers,—a clear and authenticated ba- 
lance-sheet,—is the very last sort of thing your “ inte- 
rest,” ever thinks of, when it comes whining for a 
private tax. In the absence of such a balance-sheet, we 
can only doubt whether the case of the West India 
sugar interest differs essentially from that of all the 
other interests, that sue for private taxes to protect im- 
providence, laziness, and waste. There is nothing in 
the alleged inability to compete, which is not, so far as 
appears, adequately explained by the fact of an absentee 
proprietary leaving their business to be done for them 
by attorneys and overseers, instead of going and doing it 
for themselves. It is notorious that the implements and 
processes of manufacture in our sugar islands are of the 
rudest and most inartificial description ; that there has 
been next to no improvement for these three hundred 
years; that the steam-engine is unknown, and the 
vacuum-pan a rarity. In this fourth century of our 
West Indian colonization, it appears from some late 
accounts, that great progress is making with the use of the 
plough. Recent experiments, made under the auspices 
of an Agricultural Association, and the stimulus of prize 
competition, and detailed with a very business-like and 
aceurate-looking circumstantiality, show that sugar can 
be raised, even in Jamaica, at a cost, in one case of 8s. 
103d. per cwt., in another of 9s. 64d.* With reference 
to the assumed adverse effects of emancipation, it is 
searcely necessary to do more than remind the world of 
what all the world knows,—that the “ interest” has 
been depressed and distressed, ever since it was an inte- 
rest. The colonies were going to wreck and ruin before 
emancipation ; and, but for the timely twenty millions, 
mortgagees of sugar estates would, in a vast number of 
cases, have had to compound their claims for consider- 
ably less than twenty shillings in the pound. In parti- 
cular, the allegation of scarcity and dearth of labour, 
seems to require a good deal of sifting. At one of the 
recent league meetings, Mr. James Wilson, a gentleman 
of ample means of information, and unimpeached aeceu- 
racy and fairness, threw a quite new light on this point. 
After stating, that “for some time past there has not 
been a newspaper published in the West Indies, of 
which he has not received a file by every mail,” and 
that “ there is not one of those papers which he has not 


carefully perused,” he adds,— 


“ We have heard that,in Jamaica and the West India 
colonies, there has been a great complaint of a want of 
labour sinee the abolition of slavery; but I find from 
these papers constant evidence not of a want, but I was 
going to say,a superabandance, of labour. Frequent 
complaints are made there of the number of able-bodied 
paupers. Is it, therefore, consistent with a want of 
labour to complain of the burden of able-bodied paupers? 
A railway is now making in Jamaica; and I have re- 
cently conversed with the chief promoter of the work, 
who tells me that plenty of labour can be procured-—-at 
that peculiarly hard descriptfon of employment in a hot 
climate—at the rate of 7s. per week. I find, also, from, 
the papers, that within the last two or three months, 
there has been an argument raised in some of the parishes 
whether the price of labour should be Is. or Is. 3d. per 
day.” 

On the whole, the presumption would seem to be, that 
the undefined and unauthenticated claim for special in- 
dulgence, made by a portion of the West Indian pro- 
prietary, would, if properly tested, be found invalid. 
There can be no sort of doubt, that a private tax, to the 
amount of two millions sterling and more annually, for 
the benefit of East and West Indian proprietors alike, is 
a most outrageously absurd and extravagant way of 
meeting any such claim. It would appear that protec- 
tion is the bane of colonial, no less t of home agri- 
culture, as it is the bane of every interest, agricultural, 
mannfacturing, and commercial, that has ever been 
taught to rely on it; and that the British people are 
taxed three per cent on the profits and earnings of their 

* See the particulars in the “ Economist,” of October 26, 
1844, 
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industry, for no other purpose than to bolster up a sys- | 
tem of absenteeism, slothfulness, and waste, as pernicious | 
to the interest itself, as its consequences are cruelly op- 
pressive to the victims of schedule D. 


Among the many interesting incidents of a session 
which has hitherto been singularly futile of discussions, 
expository and illustrative of economical truth, we must 
assign the first place to the debates of the 13th of last 
month, on Mr. Cobden’s motion for inquiry into the , 
causes of agricultural distress, and the effects of legisla- | 
tive protection on the interests of the protected classes. | 
The new and original position which the member for | 
Stockport has so felicitously taken on the Corn-law | 
question, was maintained on that occasion with a weight | 
and power of fact and argument, by which it is perfectly | 
impossible that the “ agricultural mind” should long re- | 
main unmoved. Most luminous and effective was the | 
exposure of the vicious circle in which monopoly works. | 
The Corn-law, to keep up rents; political dependence 
of farmers, to keep up the Corn-law ; insecurity of | 
tenure, to keep up the political dependence; hence, par- 
simonious and slovenly farming; hence, deficient em- 
ployment of labour; hence, pauperism and poor-rates; 
hence, the pauper crimes, poaching and incendiarism; 
hence, new wings to county jails, to be paid for out of 
county rates: which brings us round to Corn-law 
again— the poor rates and county rates doing duty 
as “peculiar burdens,” helping the landlord’s case, 
prolonging, with a sinister sort of filial piety, the 
miserable existence of their detestable parent. The 
simplicity and quiet earnestness which characterized 
the statement of as strong a case as ever was brought 
home to the understandings of men, the abstinence from 
all needlessly irritating topics and expressions, were as 
admirable as the intellectual mastery of facts and prin- 
ciples. Lord Howick, as one of “ the order,” was 
exempted from those restraints which Mr. Cobden, with 
excellent judgment and good taste, seemed to have laid 
upon himself. The solemn and religiously-impressive 
tone in which his lordship rebuked the iniquitous and 
cruel selfishness of his class,—in a speech which every 
way justifies the opinion we some time since expressed 
of him, as one of the most able, upright, and generous- 
minded statesmen of the day,—supplied that which the 
League leader wisely left unsaid, and invested the 
economical question with the sanctity and awfulness of 
religious responsibilities. 

That Mr. Cobden’s committee was not granted him, 
we regret, as we cannot help believing, extravagant as 
the notion may seem, that the effect of the inquiry 
would have been such, on the minds of not a few of the 
landlords themselves, as to antedate, by a year or two, | 
the final break-up of the tottering and loosened fabric. , 
Otherwise, it really is of the least possible consequence 
one way or the other. Committee or no committee, the 
“delusion of agricultural protection ” is “ exploded ” 
already. To refuse inquiry into such a case, so stated— | 
with the guarantee, too, of perfectly fair play afforded 
by Mr. Cobden’s promise to nominate a majority of the | 
tribunal from their own central protection society ; to 
let that speech go forth to the world to be read and 
talked of at every farmers’ gathering in every market- 
town of the empire, unaccompanied by any other refu- 
tation or rejoinder than that of the division lists, is really 
giving up the case at once. Farmers are not a quick- 
thoughted race ; but paying rents out of capital is an 
intellectual stimulant of amazing potency. The contrast 
between the imbecility and hollowness of those farmers’ 
friends who rant, when they have dined, about a distress 
which they dare not soberly inquire into, and denounce 











as ruinous legislative measures that they helped to pass 
and stir not a little finger to get repealed—and the sin- 
cerity and intellectual efficiency of the Free-trade leaders, 
who tell the farmers disagreeable truths and do them 





substantial services, — is too palpable not to be appre- 
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ciated even by the agricultural mind. Farmers wijj 
lightly forget, that to one League leader they owe re 
only rational and honest attempt that recent years have 


| seen to bring their distresses before the attention of the 
to 


legislature, for inquiry and cure — and that 

they are indebted for the first move towards the 

of one of their most pinching special grievances. 
Bright’s committee on the Game-laws is the first cour, 
of parliamentary inquiry that ever sat, for real bong fide 
investigation of tenant farmers’ wrongs. 

If little is likely to be done this year that deserres 
the name of Free-trade legislation, the signs of the 
gress of Free-trade opinion are unmistakeable enough, 
During no two months of any parliamentary session, since 
the question of commercial reform assumed its presen: 
prominence, have we had more numerous and explicit 
indications that leading men of all parties fee! the ho 
lessness of the cause of monopoly, and are quietly quajj. 
fying themselves—by registering opinions new, in Hap. 


_ sard, which it will by and by be pleasant and creditable 


to be able to refer to— for having a hand in its coup d, 
grace. The debates are unusually rich in good Free. 
trade dicta, ministerial and ex-ministerial. Though we 
cannot deem the Budget entitled to the designation of g 
Free-trade Budget, there is no denying that the speech 
which introduced it was a Free-trade speech. “ Jp. 
vigoration of industry,’ “extension of commeree,” 
“encouragement of enterprise ”— nothing could be 
better said. To the Premier’s declaration that “the 
restoration of protection is impossible,” we have now to 
add that of one of his subordinates, that the agricultural 
interest “ must not come whining to parliament for help, 
but help themselves.” Mr. Miles’s trumpery motion for 
relief to the agricultural interest is met, in the coolest 
way imaginable, by the Home Secretary pointing to the 
remission of the wool duty, effected last session. Actually, 
the abolition of one of their favourite old monopolies is 
quoted as a boon, the recollection of which ought to 
close for ever their greedy mouths, and silence their 
clamorous tongues. ‘The Home Secretary is perfectly 
right, both in fact and principle; the wool interest has 
every reason to rejoice in the loss of a protection which 
was its bane. But of all topics of congratulation, surely 
this is about the oddest to come from the lips of a minis 
ter whom monopoly lifted into office. It is no less satis- 
factory to observe that the Whig leader has twice taken, 
or made, occasion to renew the expression of his convie- 
tion, that “ protection is the bane of agriculture ;” and, 
with a very mild and hesitating reservation as to the 
question of “ suddenly ” or “ cautiously and gradually,” 
has frankly given in his adhesion to the doctrines of “the 
powerful and admirable speech of the honourable 
for Stockport.” 

We regard these utterances of ministerial and ex 
ministerial opinion as very significant. It is not nece 
sary to raise any question as to the sincerity of the 


| speakers—which, for our own part, we entirely believe 


in, in every instance. In any case, the expression, 


_ Cabinet Ministers, or by men who have been and look 


be again Cabinet Ministers, of opinions at variance 

an existing and old-established policy, is a great fact. 
When sincere, it is important as a sign of indi 
conversion, an indication of purpose to be hereafter ext 
cuted : when insincere, it is even more important, 384 
tribute to the progress and power of national 
Either way, it shows how things are going. We 

of no more certain and universally true political axio™ 
than this—that laws and institutions which the 

men of opposite parties vie with one another in 

ing in the abstract, cannot very long continue t 

in the concrete. Let who may be in or out of 
“ PROTECTION THE BANE OF AGRICULTURE,” No 
WHINING HERE,” are henceforth settled maxims in oof 
public policy —the programme of the legislation of future 
sessions and future parliaments. 





